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STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


LABOUR, MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


Chairman: Mr. Charles Caccia 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Georges Lachance 


Alexander, 

Breau, 

Broadbent, 

Dumont, 

Knowles (Norfolk- 
Haldimand), 

Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre), 


and 
Messrs. 

Loiselle, Paproski, 
MacEwan, Reid, 
McNulty, Roy (Timmins), 
Muir (Cape Breton- Thompson (Red Deer), 

The Sydneys), Turner (London East), 
Murphy, Whiting—20. 


Otto, 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE oF ComMMoNS, 
TUESDAY, October 8, 1968. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration: 


Messrs. 
Alexander, Knowles (Winnipeg Murphy, 
Broadbent, North Centre), Otto, 
Caccia, Lachance, Paproski, 
Deachman, Loiselle, Reid, 
Dumont, MacEwan, Thompson (Red Deer), 
Duquet, McNulty, Turner (London East), 
Knowles (Norfolk- Muir (Lisgar), Whiting— (20). 


Haldimand), 


WEDNESDAY, October 9, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys) be 
substituted for that of Mr. Muir (Lisgar), on the Standing Committee on La- 
bour, Manpower and Immigration. 


THURSDAY, October 10, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Prud’homme be substituted for that of Mr. 
Duquet on the Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


TUESDAY, October 15, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Roy (Timmins) be substituted for that of 
Mr. Whiting on the Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


WEDNESDAY, October 16, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Whiting and Breau be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Deachman and Prud’homme on the Standing Committee on 
Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


WEDNESDAY, October 16, 1968. 


Ordered,—That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public moneys, the items listed in the Revised Main 
Estimates for 1968-69, relating to the Immigration Appeal Board, Manpower and 
Immigration and the Unemployment Insurance Commission, be withdrawn from 
the Committee of Supply and referred to the Standing Committee on Labour, 
Manpower and Immigration. 


ATTEST: 
ALISTAIR FRASER 
The Clerk of the House of Commons 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, October 17, 1968. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee of Labour, Manpower and Immigration met at 
9.36 a.m. this day for purposes of organization. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Breau, Caccia, Knowles (Norfolk- 
Haldimand), Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), Lachance, Loiselle, MacEwan, 
McNulty, Murphy, Otto, Paproski, Reid, Roy (Timmins), Thompson (Red Deer), 
Turner (London East), Whiting—(17). 


The Committee Clerk attending and having called for nominations, Mr. 
Loiselle, seconded by Mr. Turner (London East) moved that Mr. Caccia do take 
the Chair of this Committee as Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Whiting, 
Resolved,—That nominations be closed. 


Mr. Caccia, having been declared elected Chairman, took the Chair and 
thanked the members. 


Mr. McNulty moved, seconded by Mr. Roy (Timmins), that Mr. Lachance 
be elected Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), seconded by Mr. 
Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand), 


Resolved,—That nominations be closed. 


The Chairman thereupon declared Mr. Lachance elected as Vice-Chairman 
of this Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Alexander, 
Resolved,—That this Committee print 750 copies in English and 350 copies 
in French of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


On mation of Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Alexander, 

Resolved,—That the items listed in the Revised Main Estimates for 1968-69 
relating to the Department of Manpower and Immigration, the Immigration 
Appeal Board and the Unemployment Insurance Commission be printed as ap- 
pendices in Issue No. 1 of the Proceedings of this Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Loiselle, seconded by Mr. Thompson, 

Resolved,—That the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure be comprised 
of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and three other members appointed by the 
Chairman. 


1—5 


After consultation with the party representatives present, the Chairman 
named Messrs. Thompson, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), and Dumont to 
the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure. He asked them and the Vice- 
Chairman to remain for a short meeting of the Sub-Committee following 


adjournment of the main committee. 
At 9.55 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


296 REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 
MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


nnn EE ae 


No Change 
of. Service 1968-69 1967-68 
Increase Decrease 


$ § $ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT 


(S) |Minister of Manpower and Immigration— 
Salary and Motor Car Allowance (Details, 
DAE 20S) racecars ae eialcleioretoutel ios PRP TA Ae: Nerd 17,000 17,000 


DEpaRTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


1 |Administration, Operation and Maintenance 
(Details; page 298) vo cecmewec = sc cinsee cociioles 4,771,300 | 4,206,600 564, 700 


DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION 
or MANPOWER 


6 |Administration, Operation and Maintenance, in- 

cluding the administration of the Manpower 

Mobility Regulations and payments in re 

apect of persons who are being afforded oc- 

cupational training under the Adult Occupa- 

tional Training Act (Details, page 299)..... 154,449,000 | 73,635,000 | 80,814,000 
10 |{Grants, Contributions and Subsidies in accord- 

ance with the terms and conditions specified 

in the sub-vote titles listed in the Details of 


the Estimates (Details, page 304)........... 204,435,000) |231), 825, O00" |pue- ene 27,390, 000 
— |Appropriations not required for 1968-69 (De- 
tails; page'306) ec sc .:c:c.in 5 Sere ae niet eee Ne eats Searetehe 57000; OOU |. 5 eeirececse > 5,000,001 


358, 884,000 |310,460,001 | 48,423,999 


IMMIGRATION 


15 |Administration, Operation and Maintenance, 
including trans-oceanic and inland transporta- 
tion and other assistance for immigrants and 
settlers subject to the approval of Treasury 
Board, including care en route and while 
awaiting employment; and payments to the 
Provinces, pursuant to agreements entered 
into with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, in respect of expenses incurred by the 
Provinces for indigent immigrants and $36,000 
for grants to Immigrant Welfare Organiza- 
tiousi(Detailsspages07).cteeeee eee 23,692,000 | 20,641,000 | 3,051,000 


PROGRAM DEvELoPMENT 


(Detallsspage 310) esse ee ee ee Done 
25 |Grants, Contributions and Subsidies as detailed ee ie) eden tad eek 
in the Estimates (Details, page O15) aden 775, 000 135,000 640, 000 


6,297,600 | 3,406,300 | 2,891,300 
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No. ; Change 
of Service 1968-69 1967-68 
Vote 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
SUMMARY 
Tobe Voted Saepr ba ee eerie eis ocd vids ovens 393,644,900 |338,713,901 | 54,930,999 
Authorized by Statutess. . ssaca2aaqndl.. odd... < 17,000 17,000 


393,661,900 |338, 730,901 | 54,930,999 


B—IMMIGRATION APPEAL BOARD 


80 |Administration, Operation and Maintenance 
(Details,. page 316): Aisayo-saeete terns 5-6-5 6:3 588,000 311, 000 277,000 


298 REVISED ESTIMATES, 1968-69 


Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details oi Services 


1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
Reach ae Hae $ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT 


Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
os in these Estimates 


Accommodation (provided by the Department of 
Public-Works)incis vec cect ct oe ne cdo emets raarie eee 5,751,000 2,183,000 
Accommodation (in this Department’s own buildings). . 20,000 20,000 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of 
the Wey elie Ee oes oe ce re re Been ieee 1,469, 700 568, 300 
ibuti t nnouation Accoun reasury 
vam Ae ‘ A sates wie atone RR eee ae eee en ‘ 4,322,300 3,022,000 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account an 
Quebec Pension te geen (Treasury e Cie wet 641,000 461, 200 
Empl surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 
Bi RE ime a 144, 900 296, 600 
Employee compensation payments (Department o 
an ee : os Me shes locas Z = Ae See Breryth ooncae ct 58, 600 53, 300 
Carrying of franked mail (Post Office Department)..... 101,400 62, 200 


12, 508, 900 6, 666, 600 


——]— — | ui __ 
— | | 


Statutory—Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tlon--Salary and Motor Car Allowance 


Sal Bry tecisco eer ter Ye Posen aCe robo é coeio Wis acest c etre (1) 15,000 15,000 
000 


DEPpaRTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Vote i—Administration, Operation and 
Maintenance 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 Deputy Minister ($28,750) 
Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23, 500) 
5 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
2 ($18,000-$21,000) 
ul ($16,000-$18,000) 
12 ($14,000-$16,000) 
10 ($12,000-$14,000) 
30 ($10,000-$12,000) 
67 ($8,000-$10,000) 
65 ($6,000-$8,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 een 
4 $6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
12 10 HT 000) 
3 11 ‘4a Under veer 
ministrative Support: 
32 88 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) ? 
203 181 ($4 ,000-$6 000) 
50 (Under $4,000) 


00 69 ho 
AOS COST rte 


479 483 
(479) (498) “Salamon octets cue, Pees ee ee 1) 3,328,000 3,040,000 
=F > a aun Whe hp tea | SP ORPUEM Ors cros-varar 5. orate Ataterare.ateeretersie vaio eae ne i 34, 900 71,200 
: 1) 7, 500 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................... (2) 197,000 162, 600 


£ 


Cie \aheie (ee W(ee © 60a ee ealele 
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ee 
—————_—_—____ TnI 


Positions 4 
(man-years) Details of Services mQURy 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION (Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) 
Freight, Express and Cartage...................-.-- (2) 11,400 10,300 
IPOStA TO. Ate ec ce ccc co As re Te (2) 9,000 3,400 
Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 
SOrvicesi ern cheese sc hee re eee ee (2) 88,000 42,700 
Publication of Departmental Reports and other 
Material tne ccs teen cen ee eee. eee ee ee em (3) 136, 000 13,000 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays nt 101,000 148,000 
Professional and Special Services.................... (4) 441,000 413,000 
Rentallomuauipmenteemiee nr ca stens seems ha aes (5) 132,300 52,000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 15,800 11,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 220,700 162, 000 
Acquisition of Equipment....................0.. 000. (9) 31,700 ‘ 
MONGTIOS sere. cere ects Se ole tas cre oe Mee Me Oe (12) 17,000 12,300 
4,771,300 4,206,600 
Expenditure 
1965-66 <<. 4..0.<:.. HEA: Sa RE Sc, Sid. 20 
OCB Glee eae oe ole See aloha caters 2,536, 184 
1967=68) (estimated))c...dacase sacs. ee tsie +s 4,000, 000 
DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION 
oF MANPOWER 
Vote 5—Administration, Operation and Mainte- 
nance, including the administration of the Man- 
power Mobility Regulations and payments in 
respect of persons who are being afforded oc- 
cupational training under the Adult Occupa- 
tional Training Act 
ADMINISTRATION 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Senior Officer 3 ($20, 500-$25, 750) 
3 4 Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
4 5 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
1 ($12,000-$14,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
8 7 ($16,000-$18,000) 
20 26 ($14,000-$16,000) 
53 57 ($12,000-$14,000) 
100 126 ($10,000-$12,000) 
25 31 ($8,000-$10,000) 
11 12 ($6,000-$3,000) 
8 8 ($4,000-$6,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
6 6 ($4, 000-$6, 000) 
1 3 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
19 18 ($6,000-$8,000) 
190 230 ($4,000-$6,000) 
28 38 (Under $4,000) 
477 573 
THT, oS anda nweeas ablgn HAG OCOO ROD OREO Ono conc (1) 3,294,000 5,472,100 
IEE Bee A (“715,500 19,400 
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aaa a 


Positions 
(man-years 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


3 3 

2 2 

1 1 

12 12 

78 75 

204 196 

2,453 | 2,363 

6 632 

210 202 

57 55 

1,460 | 1,408 
446 


5,582 5,379 
(5,465) | (5,379) 


Details of Services 


el 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 
(Continued) 


Vote 5 (Continued) 


ADMINISTRATION (Continued) 


Unemployment Insurance Contributions............. (1) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses.............+.-0+% (2) 
Freight, Express and Cartage...........sesceeceeees (2) 
Postage: ssiicssos ss aralsne Ses oe ree olsen lores (2) 


Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 


re ee eC eC i) 


Material) <6. icaccunthan eet: oo Geet knot (3) 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays. (3) 
Professional and Special Services............eeeeeees (4) 
Rental of Buildings, Works and Land................ (5) 
Rentabof Mauipmients. cise. .cses carsvclscisee lacie (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and Fur- 

HIShINg Sree calles tec ease ole ars Moa Mie a areas (9) 
Sun ries Merce ccs slaenstare, crake oar w ener aconeke ale eS (12) 

Expenditure 
TOBS=BB.e5 tsar vias oie seis are aia vivre eee : Rene CE 
LOGG=GTs ras satertiasirk ieee oe etininn 5,765,000 
1967-68 (estimated)................ ccc eees 5,764, 000 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($16 ,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16 ,000) 
($12 ,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8 ,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8 ,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 

Administrative Support: 
($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 


Salaries cg crates, PI. eee rata eee beerara 1) 
Overtime 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
1,500 1,800 
755,000 449,400 
25,000 9,700 
350,000 289, 300 
172,000 61, 300 
31,000 14,000 
285,000 
195,000 230, 900 
,000 
92,000 
10,000 
961,000 200,000 
294, 000 168, 600 
21,000 13, 600 
6,505, 000 6, 930, 100 
36,832,000 | 28,731,000 
73, 000 71, 
35,000 83,300 
17,000 16,900 
708, 000 470,200 
25,000 ; 
34,000 ; 
948, 000 863, 800 
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TIL Mio ic Gelne Borie) tn a annemeene 


Positions 
(man-years) 
1968-69 | 1967-68 
177 150 
236 200 
118 100 
§31 450 

(520) 


(450) 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION or MANPOWER 
(Continued ) 


Vote 5 (Continued) 
EMPLOYMENT SERVticEs (Continued) 


Publication of Departmental Reports and other 


Mia Cerise raat k iwc Goose sie oe tints des tk eee ( 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays.. (3) 
Professional and Special Services................00- (4) 
Rental of Buildings, Works and Land............... (5) 
RentalioftHquipments «i cae ke conc ce ee (5) 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works........ 3 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment................. 6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment.......... (7) 
Municipal or Public Utility Services................ (7) 
Materials and) Supplies: «is: ~<des-uc< oe so eee (7) 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and Fur- 

MISHINGS\. weve s <ieisis wane sSowiciee claws aoa (9) 
Sung ties Man nor cetc och eee aed «ok eh anieak man waece (12) 

Expenditure 
TOG5-66 sate atone cise. SAR ERR OKRA Late anen ee eee 
1966=G 7. SI OS: 27,178,000 
1967-68 (estimated)..5... 4068... be es 32,890, 000 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING FOR ADULTS 
Salaried Positions: 
Administrative _ Foreign Service: 
($8,000-$10,0 
Administrative Cee 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 
Salaries eRe 6) sys Mi cters w biaimie eve we aie 6 Wis terarE we iW ate (1) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses.................. (2) 
OSEAZO I res eee oe ele tic terei an ellie a terate SERN (2) 
Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 
ATAVACOR eee FAST, sala ware ea arin aan Au weal Sela RES 
Publication of Departmental Reports and other 

INDIGO TIED ose chs ues oO ot aerate ees a (3 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting, Films and 

DD ESPUAS Seen nen esos toe crareiaiove > sca sisi nner eto (3) 
Piétonsional id Special Services...............0504. (4) 
Purchasejol  Lraining:...:5 saciisai cele sons vistcron or aeatene (4) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
SUNG TICS es ascii ve Laie) olovd.c ale, Slee odwe eran es (12) 


HOBE—Gih. Sree htc cake eiscaiasersserevetoie 
1967-68 (estimated) 


107, 741,000 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
93, 000 109, 700 
190, 000 325, 900 
160,000 129, 600 
12,000 10, 700 
43, 000 8,300 
3,000 2,800 
17,000 5,000 
262, 000 297,100 
3,000 2,500 
2,000 2,000 
288, 000 200, 000 
ih; 12,800 
39,752,000 31,335, 500 
3,647,000 1,650,000 
177,000 100,000 
35, 000 . 
127,000 90,000 
100,000 
60,000 250, 500 
237,000 350, 000 
103, 115,000 31,000,000 
233,000 80, 
10,000 
33, 650, 500 
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aaa nnn a 


Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 1967-68 


1968-69 | 1967-68 
$ $ 


(loi: a a eS 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


’ DpvELoPpMENT AND_ UTILIZATION 
or ManroweER (Continued) 


Vote 5 (Continued) 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE PROVINCES IN THE VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED PERSONS 


Salaried Positions: ! ; 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($16,000-$18 000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative Support: 
($6,000-$8 ,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 


woe tet et CO DD et et 
GONT it et et ER OO DD 


17 23 
(16) (QS RISA ATIOS Hye errs Seedate de eo eto ales oeieialoceteus aie sinisie seve stere-ei (1) 120,000 193,200 
——___—_;—_|Travelling and Removal Expenses................0+- (2) 20,000 18,500 
Freight, Express and Cartage..........c.scceseeeees (2) 1,700 
Postage. (er, cee et coun eeu ty shee den oat ieceens (2) 400 300 
Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 


3) 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays... . (3) 20,000 70,000 
Professional and Special Services.................00- (4) 81,000 79,500 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment................6. (6) 1,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 2,000 5,000 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and Fur- 
NISHINGSs ess. veins sia. d sae wae eos eae eee eee (9) 1,000 500 


DOGSSO6: ai Steperais ie ctecareiaisasios ois seioeamn poets $ 145,578 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


Salaried Positions: 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($16,000-$18 ,000) 
3 1 ($14,000-$16,000) 

2 ($10,000-$12,000) 

3 3 ($8,000-$10,000) 

Administrative Support: 
5 7 ($4,000-$6 ,000) 
| 2 (Under $4,000) 


13 15 
(13) (15) |Salaries 
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Ee 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


A t 
Details of Services ae 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 
(Continued) 
Vote 5 (Continued) 
EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION (Continued) 
Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 
Dervices Cem Wirein cd site fice toate a0 b veces (2) 4,500 1,500 
Publication of Departmental Reports and other 
BLSrin lM ER cick soto sosiste wailed. cuisros Se eee OD leccwiecedeecs 15,000 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays (3) 50,000 375, 000 
Professional and Special Services...............00c0e 2,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment.......... 7) 6, 100 5,300 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and Fur- 
DISHINGS Tee ee oe ee ee anes ) 500 700 
179,000 507, 100 
Expenditure 
1965-66. 1)... .chttseayact si omr sie aurcsines ass oat S30 shevetns 
1966-67 .....5 0%, .asehenteth-« setewentaristers 6.» eraiteuerare's 408, 000 
1967-68 (estimated)............cccceeseees 487,000 
ITEM NOT REQUIRED FOR 1968-69 
Co-operation with the Provinces in Technical 
and Vocational Training 
Salaried Positions: 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
Administrative Support: 
($6,000-$8,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
Salaries ewer ase see ct chis oscctince cme ticens eae Gees (0D) ae eee rt eens 512,800 
Ov entimenter gee oc fae coin oe cots eas aie oe wise (G0) See Rees eee ,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses...............000 (2) Etyracs cote sie 90, 000 
Freight, Express and Cartage.........ccsccecesceaes (2) |Pertace ae cractee 2,500 
POSC AMO a arin. enh ei ra iorar ee natin ete ciyesis rie ise LCDs <ominceee* +s 1,000 
Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 
e ee aR BS Ios Ns ane a auray eon A) 3 CHU E Eo 8,500 
ublication o epartmenta eports and other 
Material....... : ES acre ttaksasias ash Seat ree ected? (8) Reteiss ss leteietes 80,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies, Equipment and Furnish- 
ANS SMe ee ale coils Soe eee cee ee Sale Se LD irs cic sie eieie $ reer 18,000 
Sundries Peer wey 3. ee aiois.c aie cis Me tebe cle dia vis elelaltiets's (1D) Ie hence tines 75, 500 
790,300 
Pees7 a7 
L9G =6G sate peseiaaieioe ys teteiate Ade. cieh ews cae $ ’ 
OEY fenicor ee atc oe ae Ct CMR OBIT 733, 000 
1967268 i(6stIMVAtE) 5 on's,.<.0:+,<.o10.0,0: sre siete eievois 790,000 
Total, Vote 5........... Sea AAR CAFE RIA ERS OOIIE SG Sic RII 154 , 449,000 73,635,000 
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Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 1967-68 


1968-69 , 1967-68 
$ $ 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


' DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION 
or Manpower (Continued) 


Vote 5 (Continued) 


Expenditure 
1065-06) jase le Sate te teaitoc ee sines te $ 833,105 


Vote 10—Grants, Contributions and Subsidies in 
accordance with the terms and conditions spec- 
ified in the sub-vote titles listed in the Details 
of the Estimates 


PAYMENTS TO PROVINCES UNDER AGREEMENTS EN- 
TERED INTO WITH THE PROVINCES BY THE MINISTER 
OF MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION WITH THE AP- 
PROVAL OF THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL FOR THE 
ORGANIZATION AND USE OF WORKERS FOR FARMING 
AND RELATED INDUSTRIES, INCLUDING UNDIS- 
CHARGED COMMITMENTS UNDER PREVIOUS AGREE- 
SOL ERAS Benet os Ndtaae iU0d Ooopwetibce 00 60.5 000-06 (10) 250,000 325, 000 


TOG5-O6. cacti. serene inet etter st ns stearate $ 125, 630 
LOBBHET. eeleeae vagtesiee caine merase eters 119,000 


PAYMENTS IN ACCORDANCE WITH AGREEMENTS EN- 
TERED INTO WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE GOVERNOR 
IN COUNCIL BY THE MINISTER OF MANPOWER AND 
IMMIGRATION WITH PROVINCES, EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKERS IN RESPECT OF LABOUR MOBILITY AND : 
ASSESSMENT INCENTIVES. ..........000cceeecceecs (10) 300, 000 300,000 


GRANTS, IN ACCORDANCE WITH REGULATIONS APPROVED 
BY THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, TO OR IN RESPECT 
OF PERSONS WHO ARE MOVED FROM ONE PLACE IN 
CANADA TO ANOTHER PLACE IN CANADA IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE MANPOWER MOBILITY PRO- 


GRAM Aa Ge, LER SE OIGUI LCE EMYIRED Ges (10)| 6,000,000 5,000,000 
« ; i ree 

USEC Mee, ANG. a a a $ aot 3 BO! 

LOBES Cap EI ge nk ee 931,000 

1967-68 (estimated) .n.-3. 0... osc ccccccce es 4,938,000 


PAYMENT OF TRAINING ALLOWANCES UNDER SECTIONS 
7, 8 AND 9 OF THE ADULT OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
ACT TO OR IN RESPECT OF PERSONS WHO ARE BEING 
AFFORDED OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING UNDER THE 
ADULT OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING ACT.............. (10)} 113,985,000 54,000, 000 
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eea63Q70?oeRB=E—D0)5.  00eSwoa@aawmsq“o“qoq_0— SS SSS 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


29061—2 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


DEVELOPMENT AND Urtiuization or MANPoWER 
(Continued) 


Vote 10 (Continued) 


PAYMENT OF TRAINING ALLOWANCES (Continued) 


Expenditure 
Te Cie IA hd OED Ba ee Se Ae 
LE CA Usb 0 oR bo chow dito CIE Ree ean Ml ttt oo de ila 5. 
1967-68 (estimated)... sees ci cccsck ee, 62,000, 000 


PAYMENTS UNDER AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO WITH 
THE PROVINCES BY THE MINISTER OF MANPOWER 
AND IMMIGRATION WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE 
GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL PURSUANT TO SECTION 21 oF 
TRE ADULT OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING ACT FOR 
CAPITAL ASSISTANCE IN THE PROVISION OF TRAINING 


FAQILITIBSY Sota c.ciseisk siesoett since Bus ned Soc sae 10) 
Expenditure 

oe a ABR 0. 5 SAO eID Or atc nes IS ie $104, 102, 685 
1Q06—67 eames cet cate trascianiesinn.§. Cast 136, 198,000 
pores (estimated hore ascetics coer 120, 500, 000 


PAYMENTS TO CARRY OUT THE PURPOSES OF THE 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED PERSONS 
ACT AND AGREEMENTS MADE THEREUNDER, 
INCLUDING UNDISCHARGED COMMITMENTS UNDER 


PREVIOUS AGREEMENTS...........cece0cccceccees (10) 
Expenditure 

DOCG — 66 Mice ee reds portoatiis kris bisietaciess 2 pened $ 843, 667 
OCC —O7) is eon eases osuctat ec ecette tions sx asocaskis ays 1,025,000 
1967-68 (estimated)............000.s0ee00 1,700,000 


ITEM NOT REQUIRED FOR 1968-69 


Payments to Provinces—to authorize payments in 
accordance with agreements entered into by the 
Minister, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, with any province with whom the 
Minister entered into an agreement pursuant to 
Section 3 of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘former agreement”’), to provide for the 
payment by Canada of contributions in respect 
of costs incurred by the province in the period 
commencing 1 April, 1967 and ending 31 March, 
1968 or such earlier date as may be determined 
or prescribed in the agreement, in providing 
training to persons being trained on 31 March, 
1967, under any program operated under the 
former agreement, and to make payments to 
provinces to carry out the purposes of the 
Training Allowance Act, 1966 and agreements 
made thereunder, including undischarged com- 
mitments under previous agreements under the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, and the Training Allowance Act, 1966...... (10) 


11 


eC 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
80, 000, 000 120, 500, 000 
3,900, 000 1, 700, 000 
50, 000, 000 
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ee 


eee S°750——o0—_—=_—_—_— 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


(Continued ) 
Vote 10 (Continued) 
Total, Vote 10k sec partner cts tote ete svettelersterorsecnouaiats 
Expenditure 
1965-60: bg ince nace oadadee se sesiaieate $153,816, 224 
1966-67. foe creas tense eae aee Sele niaae 223,578,000 
1967-68 (estimated )..............ecee cece 264,319, 000 


Appropriations not required for 1968-69 


To deem for purposes of the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act and the Public Service Terms 
and Conditions of Employment Regulations 
that Mrs. Mina Popovich was, from January 11, 
1957 to October 16, 1961, inclusive, employed in 
the Public Service and on leave of absence with- 
out pay as if Order in Council P.C. 1957-53/626 
of May 3, 1957, had not been passed............. (1) 


Payments in accordance with terms and conditions 
approved by the Governor in Council to Pro- 
vinces and in respect of Indian Bands under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program dur- 
ing the 1967-68 and 1968-69 fiscal years of 
amounts not exceeding fifty per cent of the cost 
of labour incurred in a five-month period com- 
mencing either November 1 or December 1, 
1967, as selected by the Province or Indian 
Band, and in the case of projects in designated 
areas within the meaning of the Department 
of Industry Act, sixty per cent of such cost; and 
to authorize payments in those fiscal years to 
Provinces in respect of previous Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Programs.............. (10) 


12 


Amount 


1968-69 
$ 


eee ees ecescces 


1967-68 
$ 


231,825,000 


5,000,000 


5,000,001 
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SESE 


Positions 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
IMMIGRATION 
Vote 15—Administration, Operation and Main- 
tenance, including trans-oceanic and inland 
transportation and other assistance for immi- 
grants and settlers subject to the approval of 
Treasury Board, including care en route and 
while awaiting employment; and payments to 
the Provinces, pursuant to agreements entered 
into with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, in respect of expenses incurred by the 
Provinces for indigent immigrants and $36,000 
for grants to Immigrant Welfare Organizations 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Senior Officer 3 ($20,500-$25,750) 
1 1 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 1 ($16,000-$18,000) 
3 2 ($14,000-$16,000) 
4 3 ($12,000-$14,000) 
7 7 ($10,000~$12,000) 
10 11 ($8,000-$10,000) 
12 13 ($6,000-$8,000) 
Administrative Support: 
1 ($8,000-$10,000) 
14 15 ($6,000-$8,000) 
85 88 ($4,000-$6,000) 
21 24 (Under $4,000) 
160 166 
(157) (166)"|Salariestyawe st scn er Renee ite Sh Poke mee (1) 
a nme HP VETTING Kia pos ve vdle cc ucee csescecvecscveween severe (1) 
Whravellingaexpenses! uses esie et te eee eee (2) 
Freight, Express and Cartage..............0.eeee0e- (2) 
IROStA OMe eit ween ee Se oe ae ele eas neste Proce (2) 
melephones and Telegrams’. \Joccscs ade ccsccenes eee (2) 


29061—23 


Travelling and Other Expenses—Other than Staff... (2) 
Publication of Departmental Reports and other 


Matemaltest ccc tet ct eters PIO MCE (3) 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Displays. . (3) 
Professional and Special Services..............0.000% (4) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........,..(7) 
SUNCIICS Nes Nar ae gol ne te eam tere 6 ee cae (12) 

Expenditure 

MOGS—OG MeN ete cose actus saree ans ces $ 2,562,462 

OGG /oarmtineto re cee oer cette as sea 6 se 3,471, 554 

1967-68 (estimated). ....0.2.000+0%00000%08 2,720,000 
13 


Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ 

1,090, 000 823,000 
, 000 5,000 
20, 000 24,000 
21,000 300 
21,000 21,000 
54,000 49,700 
bie bts OEE OOS 5,000 
400,000 400, 000 
300, 000 1,800,000 
3,500 3, 500 
81,000 92,000 
1,500 1,500 
2,001,000 3, 225, 000 
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ee 


Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
em ie | 
ee $ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
ImmicRation (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
FIELD AND INSPECTIONAL SERVICE, CANADA, INCLUDING 
$36,000 FoR GRANTS TO IMMIGRANT WELFARE OR- 
GANIZATIONS 
Salaried Positions: ’ 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
6 3 ($16 ,000-$18,000) 
10 6 ($14,000-$16,000) 
16 12 ($12,000-$14,000) 
64 23 ($10,000-$12,000) 
498 61 ($8,000-$10,000) 
8 120 ($6,000-$8,000) ' 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
4 ($8,000-$10,000) 
55 219 ($6,000-$8,000) 
50 197 ($4,000-$6,000) 
8 51 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
2 ($8,000-$10,000) 
326 346 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
340 263 ($4,000-$6,000) 
115 117 (Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
20 20 (Full Time) 
1,619 1,443 
(1,490) | (1,443) 
———_—_—_|—_————_|Salaries and Wages..............eceececcevcecevcuves (1) 9,861,000 8, 266, 000 
OVertinn 6 heae ei Sold a oratersias ss) Wencteawto dee ne teresa eee (1) 310,000 300, 000 
Living and Subsistence Allowances.................. (1) 70,000 30,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses..................- (2) 443,000 528, 000 
Freight, Express and Cartage...............eseeeeees (2) 12,000 9,000 
POStARE eats. ew oc lotta Wal heros Sains is rarer (2) 36,000 36, 000 
Telephones and Telegrams..................ceeeeees (2) 222,000 154,000 
Travelling Expenses—Deports..............seeeeeees (2) 262,000 210,000 
Professional and Special Services.................... (4) 216, 500 113,000 
Rental of Equipment... ncocu-pr- crates ter eee (5) 20,700 20, 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works......... (6) 600 4, 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 20,000 1,500 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 139, 500 94,500 
Materials‘and (Supplies... eee eee eee (7) 173,000 153,000 
Blectricityvgand'Gas: cts ee eee ee ) 100 2,000 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and Fur- 
nishings....... MeLOoe concep ands SpaOGD 6 DOD OGOSE 179,400 64,500 
Dormitory, Catering and other Equipment.......... (9) 4, 3,500 
Grants to Immigrant Welfare Organizations........ 0) 36, 000 35, 000 
Maintenance and Incidental Expenses—Deports..... (12) 56, 700 26,000 
Sundriesana tren settee, en onthe eth 12) 12,000 7,000 
12,074, 500 10, 057,000 
Expenditure 
TOG5=66 Fae Green etonoe ec kama eee $ 7,271,666 
1966-67..... ery RAO aad ONC SO HAAS oe 8,655, 714 
1967-68i(eatimated) inte ee ee 10, 157,000 
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Positions been cand 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
ImMIGRATION (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
FIELD AND INSPECTIONAL SERVICE, ABROAD 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
7 3 ee eeeinnen 
3 2 $14 ,000-$16,000) 
9 7 $12,000-$14,000) 
121 57 $10,000-$12 ,000) 
132 53 $8 ,000-$10,000) 
8 67 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative Support: 
10 33 ($6,000- 
15 25 ($4, 000-36 "0003 
Local Assistance Abroad: 
400 359 (Full Time) 
706 607 
(693) (607) |Salariessesneer ie brie. cewicnens coe mieica slow aise. velo (1) 3,970,000 3,272,000 
————__|—_———__|Terminable, Special and Other Allowances for 
Administrative Staff Abroad.............0..000. (1) 1,126,000 1,011,000 
Payments to Foreign Governments—Locally En- 
gawediStati Benehitsiccn. voc ces coc os cece eee vae eure (1) 102,400 65,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses..............e000 (2) 698, 100 705, 000 
Freight, Express and Cartage..........sceceeeceeees 2) 164, 000 47,000 
IPOSUAGO siete sys aisees cece oeeeie a .4:4) # Soace #/ahe wledececwia sisi aus wis 2) 157,000 143,000 
Telephones and Telegrams...........csceeeceeeeeees 2) 81,500 65, 000 
TravelsOther than Stati .......2,s0 0s spicsieieie so sitelets (2) SRE eet 15,000 
Professional and Special Services.............-.2000% (4) 15,000 33, 000 
Rental of Office Quarters...........cccceeeeeeeeceeee (5) 537, 700 357, 000 
Rentaliof,Officesliquipment < o./e.0i5 «is ore) t'0: obs wislorsistereis'« (5) 28, 900 20,000 
Hepes and Upkeep of Office Quarters.............. (6) 37,700 31,000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Eerie OX deal. sseeheeces « (6) 5,000 5,000 
Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 190, 600 106, 000 
Materialsiand: Supplies sass sts cies sisted sieles stots lets ose)n sls (7) 25,000 19, 000 
Water, Electricity and Gas.............-.seeeeeeeees (7) 42,900 33, 000 
Acquisition of Equipment and Furnishings........... (9) 160,700 154,000 
Shivelytcke S86 cc GOUe Ise Gouee A aeneettarad sc Sead ant (12) 19,000 12,000 
7,361, 500 6,093,000 
Expenditure 
ae ee ohe ee congo vaya seceheveieisioks oistowsus eres oR $ 3,761,979 
OCB lee aerate, «oie Sis vosepnicseieye.e,s.c.8 joiose 8 5,335,850 
1967-68 (QSQtiMAated) acmecsces orere ce cieisiereis 6, 090,000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


a 


ome 


2 
5 
15 


(15) 


_ 


mo Pore bo. 


16 
(16) 


Amount 
Details of Services 
1968-69 1967-68 
teres SRR CR te ene Meee ee 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
ImMIGRATION (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
TRANS-OCEANIC AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND 
OTHER ASSISTANCE FOR IMMIGRANTS AND SETTLERS, 
SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF TREASURY BOARD, 
INCLUDING CARE EN ROUTE AND WHILE AWAITING 
EMPLOYMENT; AND PAYMENTS TO THE PROVINCES, 
PURSUANT TO AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO, WITH 
THE APPROVAL OF THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, IN 
RESPECT OF EXPENSES INCURRED BY THE PROV- 
INCES FOR INDIGENT IMMIGRANTS......+-+++-005 10) 2,255,000 1,266,000 
Expenditure 
19G=66 se weer terete tlotete o tiscel ois ajalare’ «svete eve $ 672,747 
196 6=G72 atraree trative cieiters echehecee sia eee a eck ROene 1,413, 920 
1967-68: (estimated) Fianna. conse cores 2,766,000 
Total, Vole Lars ceniciccee esis aves Waierere een ers Cee 23,692,000 20,641,000 
Expenditure 
LOGH=OO" Srenitess ciseeee eve eevee ole eksie vosoxe anele nsvaroye $ 14, 268, 854 
1966-67 5 Ree cate te EM Pare eens ee eae or AE 18,877,038 
T9G7=68: (estinia ted) Hana. cies scsdetionelnier 21, 733,000 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Vote 20—Administration, Operation and 
Maintenance 
ADMINISTRATION 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 3 ($20,500-$25,750) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 
Administrative Support: 
($6,000-$8,000) 
($4,000-$6,000) 
DALArigs rrr ee re wane fe, oe CR ad ok 8 (1) 105,300 126, 500 
WOLUUNO Mn Fat orr ecteeh eee, Senet eer aes | (1) 5 "500 
Living and Other Allowances........................ (1) 5,000 1,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................... (2) 6,300 8,000 
DOSLARE Ae ose rae Nee, Vine ee ge ik. gee de Oe Mile (2) "200 "200 
Eekeppenes Telegrams and other Communication 
EV ICCB i. lapeiciciins toute oetetet lara hae an 
Rental of Nqvipment..:...06:4..6.0occ.. ee 3 eee vee 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment......... (7) 5,000 2,500 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and ‘ 
Pimmashitigs Sh osw, ets tens he (9) 1, 200 3,500 
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Positions Amen 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
ProGRAM DEVELOPMENT (Continued) 
Vote 20 (Continued) 
ADMINISTRATION (Continued) 
Development of Special Manpower and Labour 
Management Programs..............ssesccssess (12) 200, 000 200, 000 
Sundriesih.1: Ass eRe ee le ok ee eee (12) 4,400 3,800 
334, 000 349,000 
Expenditure 
LO ib oS dea aiotee ODLISOe COR ae eeOc: 4 noiaanunine 
1OGG—G lerrsmp crore racceiscelsists Weiss ayclare caeies 340,200 
1967-68 (estimated).............cceeeecoes 349, 000 
ADVISORY COUNCIL AND LIAISON BRANCH 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($18,000-$21,000) 
1 ($14,000-$16,000) 
4 1 ($12,000-$14,000) 
1 3 ($8,000-$10,000) 
Administrative Support: 
3 3 ($4,000-$6,000 
9 9 
(9) (OG) Salariesstaemca nt datos se sds sce cee eee acces oe (1) 80,000 86,600 
OVErtiMemnrer ens sc Mo diwedds sved cuoeednedanene (1) 200 
Travelling and Removal Expenses............2..+0+% (2) 31,500 $2, 300 
Telephones, Telegrams, and other Communication 
SSrvicesee yyy. Mes fee ea esa a Siclemenbee suiees (2) 1,600 1,100 
Professional and Special Services...............e000- (4) 41,5600 31, 200 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 3,600 2,400 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and Fur- 
DISHINGS Se ete c one vids Selsiwio sisible cba cleiejeleteie's's (9) 2,000 1.000 
Sundricstema tea es «aod sieve clea. os" ncle'oeiesiesioveee ars (12) 1,900 1,100 
162,300 155,700 
Expenditure 
LOGS <OG eric ace teicie e.nie otese ciatote wares ols « alatere maretoisre siaierns 
TOG BG Tercera oo clo ie ac a lave ereverelerels, fees sin 18,700 
1967-88 (estimated)............ecee ree eeee 75, 
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Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 


1968-69 1967-68 


1968-69 | 1967-68 
$ $ 


re 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Program DrveLopment (Continued) 


Vote 20 (Continued) 


PLANNING AND EVALUATION BRANCH 


Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23,500) 
Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
($18,000-$21,000) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 

($8,000-$10,000) 

Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($18, 000-$21,000) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 

($8,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8,000) 
Administrative Support: 
1 ($6,000-$8,000) 
10 8 ($4,000-$6,000) 


ll ell eel eel ee Oo 
= the mt OO bt ee 


bo ho FO CO 


31 29 
(81) (29): || Salaries. sShuc. 2 cote aaa Conant ae os care 1 268, 
——— | — Living and Other Allowances: 9015: vasiscmoccse so {3 8B 00 ar 
OMNES eof ict Beste ass stow deo aia Me Es al wea denis (1) 700 
Travelling and Removal Expenses...............0.0 (2) 18,800 19,800 
'POStage.. teeth dents See teeta eee (2) 300 300 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 | 1967-68 


1 1 
1 1 

6 
6 5 
11 zi 
7 20 
11 3 
4 9 
a 

4 
1 3 
ul 1 
11 5 
8 20 
1 
2 1 
24 25 
98 103 

(91) (103) 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Program Dsvetopmmnt (Continued) 
Vote 20 (Continued) 
PLANNING AND EVALUATION BRANCH (Continued) 


foe near Telegrams and other Communication 
EV ICIS Serer ner Aovel helo rss kelstererer re torateiot: (ors cke ak otcherevoye ee 
Professional and Special Services..................0% (4) 
Ren talOrgh i Guipmient oo. sc5c.c¢ 6 ous :e:s,e1e.0ss, 010 oc ee ae (5) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
Construction or Acquisition of Equipment and Fur- 

nis 
Sundridsteh eet Ae ei en en eR eS (12) 


ee eee en eee 


RESEARCH BRANCH 


Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 

Senior Officer 2 aoe ,000) 

Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) e 
($18 ,000-$21,000) 

($16,000-$18,000) 

Sia po0-s14 000} 

$12 ,000-$14,000) 

($10,000-$12,000) 


Administrative and Foreign Service: 
($14 ,000-$16,000) 
($12 ,000-$14,000) 
eno foo), 


($4, 000-36 000) 
Saar hats Support: 
($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
($4°000-$6:000) 


Salaries .:.5.55.0 seek oO s Pee ae te eee ld aloe ds oF (1) 
Overtime ley a dactaecccnncavosts cocededeaddaseacses (1) 
Living and Other Allowances.............0eeeeeeeees (1) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses.............-+++-- (2) 
Freight, Express and Cartage............eeeeeeeeees (2) 
Postare. Abs eas cccnn tsar ee ones see e tieie eo erate elatele PA(2) 
Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 
Servicest: aanssanencssntadnassasdedacdaec sass eer 
Publication of Departmental Reports and other 
Material 


weer remem ere er eres rrreseesesereeeeseere 


Professional and Special Services............+++--0+: (4) 
Rental on MquIpMent,cnacce os «noes suleieinitie' wale eisiniainie (5) 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment........... (7) 
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Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 

$ $ 
10,000 2,200 
67,300 26, 000 
200 200 
7,800 30,000 
1,600 9,000 
1, 200 1,200 
381,500 343, 400 
1,076,300 886, 900 
,000 3,000 
8,800 1,000 
67,100 62,000 
1,000 500 
900 700 
14, 100 7,700 
140, 600 80,700 
167, 300 155,000 
29, 828 
79, 800 94,172 
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Mr, Broadbent: Also, coming from that 
very peculiar kind of institution, a university, 
I am accustomed to having anywhere from 
six months’ to a year’s notice before one 1s 
relieved of employment by a particular 
institution. 

What has interested me, particularly since I 
have become involved in politics, is the prob- 
lem of the working man having to wait and 
even being given almost no notice about 
being fired, say, or laid off. Has your Depart- 
ment given any consideration to avoiding this 
two to three-week delay which is required 
before a man can begin collecting his 
benefits? 

Is any legislation being considered—I sup- 
pose this should be addressed to the Minis- 
ter—which would provide benefits immediate- 
ly for a man who is released from his work? 


Mr. Mackasey: Really what Mr. Broadbent 
probably wants to know is why, with our 
automation and our sophisticated machinery, 
there should be the waiting period? 


Mr. DesRoches: The waiting period is in 
the law, so let us start with that. I think it is 
like a deductible feature in any other insu- 
rance plan. In other words, the cost of that 
first week may be so high that you try to 
avoid it. 


We know from experience that a large 
number of claimants never draw benefits. I 
am not saying it is right or wrong, but a 
large proportion put in a claim in anticipation 
of a lay-off. This does happen in certain 
industries where there are patterns and up to 
60-odd-thousand a year draw zero benefits. In 
other words, they anticipate the situations, but 
I think the law provides the one-week wait- 
ing period on a deductible principle. It is 
strictly a matter of cost; it is not a matter of 
administration. 


Mr. Mackasey: What you mean is that with- 
in the week they find a spot. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right; or it is 
deducted so that the fund does not absorb 
this heavy cost. The average duration is 14 
weeks, so you can figure it from there. 

Let us assume that $400 million covers an 
average duration of 14 weeks. If you add a 


fae your total costs are going to go up very 
igh. 


Mr. Broadbent: Let us take the automotive 
industry, suppose General Motors, who are in 
my constituency, were planning to lay- 
off several thousand employees at a 
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particular time. Is it their normal 
practice to notify the Department that so 
many employees are going to be laid off 
and that these claims would, in effect, be filed 
in advance so that their benefits would begin 
within, say, a week instead of two or three 
weeks, as would be normal? 


Mr. DesRoches: You are not suggesting that 
they be paid in advance! 


Mr. Broadbent: Oh, no. 


Mr. DesRoches: You are suggesting that 
they register in advance? ‘ 


Mr. Broadbent: That is right. 


Mr. DesRoches: This is done in the automo- 
bile industry, and the unions work with us to 
ensure that the people are notified of the lay- 
offs first of all and that they file in advance; 
so that administrative tie-ins are taken care 
of. , 

But for the actual payment of that first 
week the person must in fact be unemployed 
when he is being paid. That is the condition. 
Therefore, we do not pay him until he has 
been unemployed, and then there is a waiting 
period for which there is no payment. 


Mr. Broadbent: Do you have any idea what 
the normal period in a highly union-organized 
industry such as this would be? Would he ge 
it after two weeks? 


Mr. DesRoches: He should. Our national 
pattern, as I have indicated, is that within — 
two weeks he should be paid. Ninety-five per 
cent should receive their payment. p 

Moreover, we have just made a study for 
Mr. McNulty in the St. Catharines area 
where this problem was raised in the press 
by the union. After making an actual count of 
all the cases—I think there were something 
like 4,000—we found that we had a pattern of 
88 per cent within two weeks. This does not 
take into account all the difficulties of people 


unemployed for two weeks. 


Mr. Broadbent: To pursue further the prob- 
lem of that class, would it be possible to pay 
them right away, knowing that in a one- 
industry city, such as the one I come from, 
they are not going to get employment 
elsewhere? { 
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Mr. DesRoches: We could not; first of all, 
because of this waiting period; we are not 
allowed by law to pay that first week. 
Secondly, the law says that they must be 
unemployed. 


If you read the wording of the law, the 
person must be unemployed. Therefore we 
must go through a process of determining, by 
questions and the answers that he gives, that 
he is in fact unemployed. This takes time. 
There is no way of anticipating this decision. 


Mr. Broadbent: So the law will require to 
be changed? 


Mr. DesRoches: Well, yes. 
Mr. Broadbent: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Per- 
haps you could take over my bill which 
requires two weeks’ notice, or pay in lieu 
thereof. 


Mr. Mackasey: You have so many bills, Mr. 
Knowles, that if I took them all over it would 
take me eight years to put them all into 
legislation. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): You 
would be a great man. 


Mr. Mackasey: I have never denied that you 
are a great man. This was well-estab- 
lished long before I came here. I pattern my 
behaviour on yours in all of this area. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
move we adjourn on that note! 


Mr. Mackasey: After I get my estimates 
through, please. 


The Chairman: Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I am concerned about 
the implication left by Mr. Thompson that 
there is a large number of political appoint- 
ments in these part-time jobs. For his own 
benefit, as well as for the benefit of this Com- 
mittee, perhaps the Minister would like to 
ask Mr. Thompson if he would produce these 
names to him to ascertain that there is no 
undue political influence. I would very much 
dislike telling anybody recommending to me a 
name to pass on to the Minister, or to the 
Officials, that I could not do it. 


Mr. Mackasey: I think Mr. Thompson was 
going through a routine pattern familiar to 
most of us on committees. He was perhaps 
fishing. 
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To become very serious about the matter, 
Mr. MacEwan has raised a very valid point. 
Offices are being closed up. It does create the 
inevitable problem of the form not being 
properly filled out, for reasons that people 
should not be ashamed of, such as the inabili- 
ty to understand it. These people should not 
be deprived of their rights and privileges as 
Canadians, and where we feel it is neces- 
sary—statistically it may be proven; for 
instance, in Mr. MacEwan’s case it was neces- 
sary we leave one person of authority in the 
community, one person recognized in the 
community, whose role is simply to help fill 
out a very simple card or form; and for that 
he receives $1. It has averaged out to a very 
modest sum of money. Under the Act, the 
names we receive require my approval, but 
in 99 per cent of the cases they come from 
the Unemployment Insurance officials of the 
area. Because who else is really interested? 

If someone sends a recommendation to me 
I simply pass it on to Mr. DesRoches. He 
makes certain that the person who is going to 
be placed at the disposal of the citizens to fill 
out the card does at least have an average 
intellectual background and sufficient educa- 
tion to fill out the card; otherwise he will te 
of no use. So the pattern becomes established. 

The people filling these jobs are usually 
retired bank managers, retired school teach- 
ers, perhaps a retired mayor of a town—senior 
citizens with this particular background. 

If we were ever to try to establish this on a 
political basis we would be destroying the 
concept. Basically and essentially, although 
the remuneration is very, very small, the 
background of the person must be impeccable 
and, as I mentioned, it must be a person 
whose earnings are such, or whose standing 
in the community is such, that he is not eligi- 
ble for Unemployment Insurance. This elimi- 
nates anybody whose normal income would 
be under $7,800 and limits it to a class of 
people who are not insurable, such as school 
teachers and so on. 
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Although I may be mincing words with Mr. 
Thompson, on a very friendly basis, the very 
fact that someone recommends a person for 
the job in a particular community, whether 
he is recommended by the Manpower office, 
or the Unemployment Insurance representa- 
tive of the area, or by a defeated candidate, 
or a sitting member from any side of the 
House—and I have considered recommenda- 
tions from all sides of the House; and call it 
political if you wish—in this broad definition 
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Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
IORI? eM ald. 2 ee 10888 mec 
pests s. — $ $ 
B—IMMIGRATION APPEAL BOARD 
Vote 30—Administration, Operation and Main- 
tenance 
1 1 |Chairman ($22,000) 
2 1 |Vice Chairman ($21,000) 
6 5 |Member ($19,000) 
Salaried Positions: 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($16, 000-$18 , 000) 
1 ($14, 000-$16, 000) 
1 $12, 000-$14, 000) 
1 ($10, 000-$12 , 000) 
8 1 ($8, 000-$10, 000) 
1 1 ($6, 000-$8, 000) 
Administrative Support: 
2 ($8, 000-$10, 000) 
5 4 ($0, 000-88, 000) 
15 9 $4, 000-$6, 000) 
42 24 
(42) (24) |Salaries............:0ccsseeseeeecceeee seceeeeccees (1) 426,000 234,000 
—_—____|__—_|T ravelling and Removal Expenses............-+.+++ (2) 55,000 23,000 
Freight, Express and Cartage.......-..++++++esereee (2) 2,000 2,000 
Postage sate merietteee tre ote = lore niece Teseisieineelcraree (2) 4,000 2,000 
Telephones, Telegrams and other Communication 
Keak hae He tno eR ORR ECR One 8,000 4,000 
Publication of Departmental Reports and other 
Materials: cise ce rene cee ce tases atolevsiolas areasiss sistesevoss (3 15,000 
Profession Ale SOLVviCeser cnn wears nicterereie ales sre: stoleisioie orators (4) 56, 000 30,000 
Rental of Buildings and Land..............-seeee+: (5) 3,000 
Rentaliof Mquipment 2e.t.< acces «+10. o risers ese sii (5) 2,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment.......... (7) 13,000 12,000 
Acquisition of Iced} opswe tea os Ape aoasdeosoducdEs cs (9) 2,000 2,000 
Sundries tancannetoriictee es « ca clase cfelereirsie'svsieieusteltaaernte (12) 2,000 2,000 
588, 000 311, 000 
Expenditure 
see Na AMRIT re sidleidie Soe eee Tee See 
TOCB—67 Stoel ties vic a ocinee ce eale camene siete 146, 000 
per-88 (Estimated) ceevelsutocilevcrate ciate wiersinte 311,000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1968-69 


1967-68 


Details of Services 


B—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION 


Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
in these Estimates 


Accommodation (provided by the Department of Public 


Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of 
the MRreasury) one Soe rcdsia seen 08 sie w/e 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 
1 3 Toys a |) aaah ree IO IRE Lido © Abr om brome: 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board).... 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 
Ut aES OATS) sapelavansestescee cts: ficse ORV Eovereeee Cee. Beene fs 
Employee compensation payments (Department of 
DGD OUR)! ae Matte nc ececce’s aw cose haem an rckhetcets 


eeeee 


281 
Amount 
1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 

3,773,000 4,156,000 
1,770, 800 1,894, 100 
2,452,800 2,095, 100 
443,600 368, 400 
90, 400 216,600 
10, 900 12,000 
265, 000 212,300 
8,806, 500 8,954,500 


ef TT 


oe 


KH IWR Oe 


Nr 


SP Wo Nd 


Vote 25—Administration of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act including recoverable expenditures 
on behalf of the Canada Pension Plan 


Chief Commissioner ($26,500) 

Commissioner ($20,750) 

Salaried Positions: 

Executive, Scientific and Professional: 

Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$23 ,500) 
Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$21,250) 
($16,000-$18,000) 
($14,000-$16,000) 
($12,000-$14,000) 
($10,000-$12,000) 
($8 ,000-$10,000) 
($6,000-$8 ,000) 
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ee 


Positions ; Amount 
(man-years Details of Services 


1968-69 , 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
Pci a | [ete | La ee bee Rae i 


$ $ 
B—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
-COMMISSION (Continued) 
Vote 25 (Continued) 
Salaried Positions: Continued , 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
2 $18,000-$21 ,000) 
13 9 ($16,000-$18,000) 
16 17 ($14,000-$16,000) 
45 19 ($12,000-$14,000) 
71 47 ($10,000-$12,000) 
1,036 1,127 ($8,000-$10,000) 
173 ($6,000-$8 ,000) ’ 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
2 2 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
25 9 ($4,000-$6,000) 
4 21 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
21 37 ($8,000-$10,000) 
782 876 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
2,886 8,277 ($4,000-$6,000) | 
448 655 (Under $4,000) 
Prevailing Rate Positions: 
3 (Full Time) 
5, 548 6,035 ; 
(5,548) | (6,035) |Continuing Establishment...............0.ceeseeseeees 30,951, 500 32,610,000 
(816) (929) :|\Casualsand: Othersiscsccetais vice soci jes Seles soleil tiene 2,949, 600 2,380,000 
(6,364) | (6,964) |Salaries and Wages...........scccscccscccsccecsceces (1)} 33,901,100 34,990, 000 
$$ |—$__——_ Overtime. ..... 0... cece e ence enc ec ce ceeeseeeccecees (1) 215,100 116, 500 
Living and Other Allowances............-scececeeees {1) 38, 600 10,800 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions.............(1) 49,100 36,000 
Travelling and Removal Expenses............s2ee+05 (2) 1, 943, 700 1,806, 500 
Freight, Express and Cartage.......cccccscececereecs (2) 144, 700 95,000 | 
POSEALO IN Joc ce Seincie Sieve miisaieale baa Sroka ee OC (2) 995, 300 963,000 
Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication 
SOTrvACeS haces ics veis dae eaten ne ee ee (2) 520, 200 513,300 
Publication of Departmental Reports and Other : 
Material) og. 30:. vasuilab'e sata davis oe aces temeeeeeee 3) 431,900 237,000 
Advertising LE iorelatate. seid etbete erode eater tals aioe tite eee 3) 176,800 250,000 
Commissions to Post Office Department............. (4) 1,014,000 1, 246, 600 
Professional and Special Services...............0.00- (4) 724, 500 575, 500 
Corps of Commissionaire Services............00.ee08 (4) 40, 200 60,000 
Rental of Office Accommodation................000. (5) 1,200 2,300 
Rental of Office Equipment........0....cs-ccesccree. (5) 231,400 345,000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment.................. (6 ; 9,000 
Unemployment Insurance Stamps...............004+ (7) 105, 000 35,000 
Moteriaisand Supplies. >)... 5. .cnetratics ocenacinos or (7) ; 9,000 
Municipal or Public Utility Services................. Up) tics aoaee 1,000 
BENS Matperr Bee vis tdi Ved shits cece nae ome oats (7) 1, 240,500 1,479,000 
Acquisition of Furniture and Equipment............. (9) 168, 200 ,000 
MNCIMORE aacitantiia a aa eer sac Goat em nas hake eee (12) 7,900 ,000 
Expenditures chargeable to the Canada Pension 
Plan Account for services normally rendered 
by other Departments free of charge........... (12) 101,300 17,700 


42,114,400 42,946, 200 
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Se —oeoeoeeeeeooowwwsSsSsSsSsSsaspao99n9nS( TS _ 0 S$_0—————— 


Positions 


A t 
manh-years) Details of Services yore 
1968-69 | 1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 
$ $ 


B—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION (Continued) 


Vote 25 (Continued) 


Less: Amount recoverable from the Canada Pension 
PLAN PACCOURG Neat s/c fre sce eee ee snc ars voneoae (13) 568, 700 466, 200 


41,545,700 42,480,000 


Expenditure 
EO GS=GG he eves teieice cits: ssisl sare ee ta Maw 08 $ 32,373,862 
LISTS 0 (6 Bis AR a: Rn = 5 nes ar 37,333, 693 
1967-08) (estimated) haces. wsseeceeue se. eee 40,160, 749 


Statutory—Government’s Contribution to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund (Chap. 50, 


Statutes of 1955) cccalscijonere cece eta elocwete (10)| 82,200,000 74,000,000 
Expenditure 
NOGS=O6 se creeyeratersce ls + 3 etelieic om stemireieree susie wes $ 65,663, 739 
Ys acc ain See URE GOOD a Oe Oe eee 68,770, 592 
1967-68" (estimated) Ac... chee be coe seee 71, 105,000 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
LABOUR, MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


Chairman: Mr. Charles Caccia 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Georges Lachance 


and Messrs. 


Alexander, Loiselle, "Roy (Timmins), 
‘Breau, MacEwan, Thompson (Red Deer), 
Broadbent, McNulty, Turner (London East), 
Dumont, *Muir (Cape Breton- "Weatherhead, 
Knowles (Norfolk- The Sydneys), ‘Whiting—20. 
Haldimand), Murphy, 
Knowles (Winnipeg Otto, 
North Centre), Paproski, 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*xReplaced Mr. Muir (Lisgar) on October 9, 1968. 
* Replaced Mr. Whiting on October 15, 1968. 

* Replaced Mr. Deachman on October 16, 1968. 
“Replaced Mr. Prud’homme on October 16, 1968. 
* Replaced Mr. Reid on October 23, 1968. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, October 23, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Weatherhead be substituted for that of 
Mr. Reid on the Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 
ATTEST: 
ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Fripay, October 25, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration has the 
honour to present its 


First REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Wednesday, October 16, 1968, your 
Committee has considered the items listed in the Revised Main Estimates for 
1968-69 relating to the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Your Committee commends them to the House. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issue Nos. 
1 and 2) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES CACCIA, 
Chairman. 


2—4 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, October 24, 1968. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met at 
9.37 a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Breau, Broadbent, Caccia, Dumont, 
Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand), Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), Loiselle, 
MacEwan, McNulty, Murphy, Otto, Paproski, Roy (Timmins), Thompson (Red 
Deer), Turner (London East), Weatherhead, Whiting—(18). 


In attendance: The Honourable Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour; and 
from the Unemployment Insurance Commission: Mr. Jacques Desroches, Chief 
Commissioner; Messrs. Thos. B. Ward and Morris C. Hay, Q.C., Commissioners; 
Mr. Robert Beatty, Director General; Mr. Guy Cousineau, Director, Programme 
Planning, Finance and Administration. 


The Chairman welcomed the Minister and introduced those others in 
attendance. 


The Chairman called item 25 of the 1968-69 Revised Estimates relating to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, namely 


Administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act . .$41,545,700. 


The Minister gave an opening statement and was questioned, assisted by 
those others in attendance. 


It was moved by Mr. Otto that the Chairman with the Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure consult the Minister to see if he can appear before the 
Committee on the broad principle of unemployment insurance. 


Following further questioning, the motion was resolved in the affirmative. 


Item 25 was carried and it was agreed that the 1968-69 Revised Estimates 
relating to the Unemployment Insurance Commission be reported and com- 
mended to the House. 


At 11.50 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, October 24, 1968 


The Chairman: There is a quorum and I 
shall call this meeting to order. 


Just before starting and although it may 
not be entirely necessary, nevertheless I shall 
proceed with some introductions so that we 
will all know each other’s names, particularly 
because we have officials here from the 
Department whom we are meeting for the 
first time. 

We all know the Minister of Labour and 
next to him is Mr. Jacques DesRoches. Is that 
correct? Next to Mr. DesRoches in the corner 
is Mr. Guy Cousineau and then we have Mr. 
Beatty, Mr. Ward and Mr. Hay. All these 
gentlemen are here representing the Commis- 
_ sion. Is that correct? Fine. 

Perhaps you know each other by name 
from our proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons and, therefore, perhaps we will go into 
the meeting at this stage unless you wish to 
know each other’s name. You all know Mr. 
Dumont, of course, Mr. Otto, Mr. McNulty, 
Mr. Loiselle and then on this side if you will 
introduce yourselves—Mr. Thompson (Red 
- Deer), Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), 
Mr. Paproski, Mr. MacEwan. 

I would like to introduce the gentleladies at 
the switchboard over there but I do not know 
their names; also the gentleman who is in 
charge here and the gentlemen of the press 
and the always unkown and obscure person 
in the box who does most of the work behind 
the curtains. 

Having done this, it is my duty to welcome 
the Honourable Bryce Mackasey and to call 
Item 25 of 1968-69 Revised Estimates relating 
to the Department of Labour, namely, the 
Administration of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act including recoverable expenditures 
on behalf of the Canada Pension Plan. 


You will find this in the Proceedings you 
received, under Item 25, Appendix “B”, 
beginning on page 24. 

[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: Mr. Chairman. Sir, could the 
interpreter be provided with one of these 


folders so he could more easily follow what 
we will ask you? 


[English] 
The Chairman: This is our Secretary and 


perhaps he will distribute some of these 
copies. 
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[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: Yes, and also another copy 
for the interpretor. 


[English ] 

The Chairman: I draw your attention to the 
fact that members who speak should try to 
speak into the microphone in order to facili- 
tate the work of the interpreters. 


Is there still some problem with the copies? 
Are you all equipped? Mr. Turner, Mr. Whit- 
ing, Mr. Breau? In that case, if everyone has 
the material required, on your behalf I shall 
invite the Minister of Labour to make an 
opening statement on the subject matter. Mr. 
Mackasey. 


Hon. Bryce Mackasey (Minister of Labour): 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall read the 
report which you people have in front of you. 
It is not a very lengthy one but I think opens 
up a lot of areas for questioning Mr. Des- 
Roches. 

I might point out for newer members that 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
composed essentially of a Commissioner who 
is Mr. DesRoches—he is Chairman of the 
Commission—and there is one representative 
of labour and management. He is what we 
call the Chief Commissioner. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, of course, oper- 
ates as independently as possible of Parlia- 
ment and of the Department of Labour, but 
our Department and I, the Minister, are the 
medium of communication, really, between 
Parliament periodically and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

As is mentioned here in the first main 
paragraph, late in 1965 the National Employ- 
ment Service, which up to that time came 
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under the jurisdiction of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, was transferred tem- 
porarily to the Department of Labour. Later 
on in 1966, the National Employment Service 
became one of the essential or main elements 
of the new department at the time of Man- 
power and Immigration. 

Following the separation of the National 
Employment Service and the. Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Commission began 
to re-examine its own organization to adapt it 
to its changed responsibilities. For this reason 
the Commission requested the Organization 
Division of the Public Service Commission to 
carry out a general survey of the structure of 
the Commission. This study consisted of a 
review of all areas of the organization and a 
re-evaluation of all functions in the light of the 
changes which had taken place. One of the 
aims was to find ways to improve the efficien- 
cy of the organization in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Government Organization, more commonly 
known as the Glassco Commission. 


A major recommendation of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission Report was that there 
should be a consolidation of functions in the 
field. Up to that time, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission had operated upwards 
of 200 offices to serve the public directly and, 
in addition, had offices at different locations 
from which operated either the Enforcement 
service or the Audit groups of the Com- 
mission. 


The organization study recommended a 
general consolidation of all the offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
order to create units which were better 
aligned with the new role. Further, the study 
emphasized the need to consolidate the many 
small offices which were no longer required 
or which, because of their size, were relative- 
ly inefficient and could not support the type 
of personnel structure required in order to 
attract good staff and maintain sound man- 
agement practices. 
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I might point out here that the inefficiency 
of these particular offices or the size of them 
became much more apparent when the 
National Employment Service was removed 
from the same building or the same structure. 
It became harder and harder to justify the 
existence of small offices devoted exclusively 
to Unemployment Insurance Commission 
problems in a particular area, and this has 
generated a certain amount of adjustment of 
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which I am sure most members are aware, 
because when the Commission in its wisdom 
decides to close an office, a member of Parlia- 
ment of the region regardless of his political 
affiliation is naturally affected and wants to 
know the reasons. 


Implementation of the recommendations of 
the Public Service Commission Report was 
begun in 1966 and carried through 1967 and 
1968. As a result, the number of offices—I 
think this is significant gentlemen—of the 
Commission was reduced from about 225 to a 
total of 70 area offices which combine the 
various functions of the Commission. 


It is important to emphasize that the reor- 
ganization was not simply a matter of econo- 
my, but a means of regrouping the functions 
of the Commission so that it could be better 
equipped to serve the public and, at the same 
time, implement new and more modern meth- 


——— 


oop 


ods of work. I think that is a significant — 


phrase if somebody wants to question it after. 


As part of the physical reorganization, the 
Commission introduced a plan of greater 
decentralization and delegation of authority to 
its field offices. This was carried out mainly 
in the latter part of 1967 and early months of 
1968. The aim is to give the operating staff all 
the authority it requires to manage its opera- 
tions and make decisions, as required by cir- 
cumstances and events. 


The reorganization involved the appoint- 
ment or promotion of new Regional Directors 


in each of the five regions, the promotion of | 


directors at the area level, and the restructur- 
ing of the Headquarters of the Commission. 
Among the new appointments has been that 
of a Director of Public Relations whose job is 
to help explain the important work of the 
Commission and assist in curbing abuses to 
the program. 


As part of the reorganization, the newest 


techniques in management and operations — 


were introduced. I would like to note a few of 
these. 


The first, and the one which certainly has 
had the greatest impact upon the operation of 
the Commission, has been the introduction of 
a proper planning, programming and budget- 
ing system. This system has permitted the 
Commission to put into effect one of the best 
systems of budgeting and financial control 
which now exist in the Public Service. The 
main advantages have been much more pre- 
cise planning and a higher degree of control 
over operations throughout Canada. As an 
adjunct to the system of planning and budg- 
eting, there was also introduced a new system 


| 
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of management reporting which brings to the 
fore, on a regular and up-to-date basis, all 
the factors which the management of the 
Commission requires to determine how the 
operations are going, how effectively the job 
is being done, and at what costs. 


At the beginning of the fiscal year, the 
Commission brought into play the principle of 
management by objectives. Objectives were 
set at all levels of the organization, in terms 
of better service to the public, better control 
over the operations of the Fund, increased 
efficiency, increased degree of bilingualism in 
that organization and, finally, a higher degree 
of personnel development. Through the ele- 
ment of management by objective the Com- 
mission has been able to bring all elements of 
the organization into one focus of direction, to 
give it a sense of common purpose, and to 
translate operating objectives into precise 
targets of work, expenditures and savings. 


In concrete terms, the Commission has been 
able to achieve the following positive results 
which are reflected in part in the Estimates 
which are before you today. First of all, the 
Commission was able to meet the govern- 
ment’s request early this year to curtail 
expenditures by an immediate reduction in its 
budget for the year 1968-69 of $935,000. While 
the reduction in this year’s budget is of 
interest, it must be noted that the Commis- 
sion had already held down its expenditures 
in the year previous. 

Between the fiscal year 1966-67 and the 
fiscal year 1967-68, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission increased its actual 
expenditures on administration by only $300,- 
000; that is, from $37,300,000 to $37,600,000. 
This relatively small increase was achieved in 
spite of an increase in workload of about 17 
per cent between these two years, and in 
spite of the fact that the Commission 
absorbed the statutory increase in wages of 
about 3 per cent. Thus, the Commission 
achieved a net saving in its operations of 
close to 20 per cent. In the fiscal year 1966-67, 
it reduced its establishment by 144 man- 
years, and achieved a further reduction of 223 
man-years in the year 1967-68. 
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But I would not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that economies was the sole concern and 
orientation during the past year. As I have 
already mentioned, the volume of work did 
increase: both the number of claimants and 
the number of claims were higher in 1968 
than in 1967. The increase in the number of 
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payments was effected through the smaller 
number of offices which the Commission now 
operates, with a minimum of problems and 
disruption. While it is true that there is some- 
times a lack of understanding regarding the 
changes which have been made in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, the number 
of genuine complaints as to the service is 
relatively small. considering the fact that the 
Commission makes an averages of 12 million 
payments a year to a total of from 300,000 to 
500,000 claimants. 


The extension of the service by mail to all 
claimants during the last few years has been 
accomplished on a smooth basis. One of the 
reasons is that mail payments had been per- 
formed successfully by the Commission for 
more than twenty years in all parts of 
Canada. 

As one indicator of the increased effec- 
tiveness of the Commission, I would like to 
quote a few statistics. During comparable 
periods in 1967 and 1968, Commission records 
indicate that the percentage of claims which 
were still pending within the second week of 
their submission by the claimants, the figures 
stood at 31 per cent, 33 per cent and 32 per 
cent for three consecutive weeks in Septem- 
ber of 1967. The comparable figures for weeks 
in September of this year are: 23 per cent, 21 
per cent and 22 per cent. The percentage of 
claims which were still being acted upon 
during the third week stood at 7 per cent, 
5.4 per cent and 4.9 per cent in the same three 
weeks last year, and 3.9 per cent, 3.1 per cent 
and 3.0 per cent this year. This quick com- 
parison will indicate that there is an improve- 
ment of approximately one third in the speed 
at which claims are acted upon and disposed 
of under the new system in the current year, 
as opposed to the previous year. 


I might also add that a great deal more 
attention is now being given to the means of 
ensuring local service whenever offices are 
closed. I think this has been a sore point with 
many of you gentlemen. The Commission 
makes a very through evaluation of the need 
for substitute service in the form of offices 
manned on a part-time basis, the appointment 
of an agent who can assist the claimant in 
processing claims, or itinerant service provid- 
ed by regular staff who visit several localities 
on a regular basis. Thus, I am quite confident 
the Commission is not unmindful of the need 
to maintain good service to the public and 
that its efforts to modernize its operations do 
not disregard the basis requirement to main- 
tain and improve services to the public. 


I am extremely pleased to report, Mr. 
Chairman, that in spite of all the improve- 
ments which the Commission has made in the 
past, it is not standing still and continues to 
seek new ways of improving its operations, 
both from the point of view of giving better 
service to the public and achieving greater 
efficiency. To this effect the Commission has 
employed consultants who have been probing 
all aspects of the operation of the Commission 
and have come up with recommendations in 
many areas of the Commission’s work. As a 
result of the consultant recommendations the 
Commission will soon begin the implementa- 
tion of a computer system of claims process- 
ing in all its regions. Further, it will embark 
on new and more positive ways of controlling 
abuses to the fund. That is another point 
someone many want to discuss. 

This brings me to an are of administration 
which has certainly taken on a _ greater 
impetus in the last few months and which the 
Commission is working very hard to resolve: 
this is the question of abuses to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund. You have no doubt 
been made aware through the publicity which 
the Commission launched last December of 
the increased tempo of its public relations 
and renewed efforts to discourage fraudulent 
practices. The results have been encouraging 
as indicated by the following facts for the 
early part of this year: an increase of 5 per 
cent in investigations completed and an 18 
per cent increase in overpayments estab- 
lished. New methods will be introduced very 
shortly which should further discourage 
abuses. 

I might just point out here that the Minis- 
ter and the Commission and the Commission- 
ers have had long and serious talks about 
being overzealous; overzealous in the sense 
that our concern with abuse should reduce 
the prime objective, which is to service 
claimants. So this is the reason our operation 
sometimes permits abuses in the sense of the 
analogy I often use of coming through the 
customs. You have to get so many people 
through per hour, therefore you cannot check 
everything in everybody’s luggage and when 
people come in to make a claim the informa- 
tion is usually taken at face value so that the 
claim can be processed as fast as possible in 
order to alleviate any possible hardship. It is 
after these claims come into effect that spot 
checks and improved methods start to indi- 
cate the areas of abuse. The publicity cam- 
paign to date has really been to remind peo- 
ple that while it may now be relatively easy 
to obtain unemployment insurance on a 
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fraudulent basis, the possibility of being 
caught afterwards and repaying the funds is 
growing and, frankly, it has also been my 
policy—and I presume the policy of all other 
Ministers—to remain completely impartial 
and aloof of the problem when Members of 
Parliament come to me about a person who 
has been caught or charged with an abuse. I 


have absolutely no intention of doing so nor © 


have I ever tried to interfere politically. I am — 


sure Mr. DesRoches would not tolerate it, and 


I would not do it. That does not mean to say — 


that if a person comes to you people with a 
problem that it should not be handled sympa- 
thetically in case the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission is wrong. 
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The Commission has also begun to prepare 
recommendations for the amendment of the 


unemployment insurance program as indicat- — 


ed to the House of Commons by my pre- 
decessors. I must emphasize here that this is 
a vastly complex question because the pro- 
gram has been in operation for many, many 
years and has built up patterns and practices 
for which any change must be carefully con- 


sidered and evaluated. For this reason, the 


Commission has had recourse to all the ex- 
perts it could in order to determine what 
would be the best course to follow in the 
future, and also to bring to bear upon any 
recommendation as much solid data and in- 
formation as possible. For example, use is 


being made of advanced techniques of opera-_ 


tional analysis and mathematical models in 
order to validate or evaluate any future 
proposal for change in the legislation. 


I think that whole paragraph leads very 
well into the examples given in the next. 

One subject of concern is whether coverage 
should be extended to all or some occupations 


now excluded. School teachers are a good 


example. Another difficult area of concern is 


the question of what to do with the constant — 


deficit position in regard to fishing benefits. 
Since 1957 and up to the end of March of 
1968, over $170 million have been paid in 
fishing benefits, against contributions from 
the industry of approximately $15 million 
during the same period. In other words, over 
$155 million have been drawn out of the 


Unemployment Insurance Fund as a result of | 


the introduction of fishing benefits. Early 
forecast of the impact of the agricultural cov- 
erage would indicate that this should not cre- 
ate the deficit situation encountered in the 


fishing industry. Another area of weakness is” 
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of course the payment of seasonal benefits. 
Since the inception of seasonal benefits, 
approximately $944 million had been paid in 
seasonal benefits for which the offsetting con- 
tributions are extremely low and would cer- 
tainly be less than 10 per cent. 


I might leave the thought with the Commit- 
tee for its advice and assistance, perhaps, at 
future meetings when we are discussing next- 
year’s plans or the proposed legislation that 
at the bottom of page 7 and the beginning of 
page 8 the Commissioner is gently reminding 
Members of Parliament that somewhere along 
the line the unemployment insurance fund 
has got away from its original intent. It is 
now combining welfare with insurance and 
really the question he is posing is is this the 
function of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission or should these people who 
should be helped be helped through another 
_fund or another means or another program. 
He is just pinpointing it. It is our decision to 
make if and when legislation comes forward. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just a few of the 
problems which a revision of unemployment 
insurance would have to take into account. No 
doubt it would also have to recognize that 
requirements for benefits are changed, and 
that many government programs now exist 
which are different from the time when 
unemployment insurance was first started. 


To conclude, Mr. Chairman, this general 
review of the situation in the Unemployment 
-Insurance Commission, I am pleased to sum- 
marize the situation as follows: a great deal 
of progress has been made to realign the 
organization and the operation of the Com- 
mission to meet a changed role as a result of 
the separation of the National Employment 
Service but the Commission will continue to 
give all its attention to the needs for better 
service to the public and at as low a level of 
expenditure as possible. 

Current estimates represent an increase of 
$3,889,000 over actual expenditures during 
1967-68. This increase of 10 per cent indicates 
excellent control of administrative costs when 
the following facts are considered: 
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1. price increases, mainly in_ salaries, 
account for approximately half of the 
increase, 


2. the claims load is higher this year caus- 
ing the volume of the Commission’s work to 
rise by about 19 per cent over 1967-68. 

3. during 1968-69, the Commission has to 
absorb the costs involved in the recent 
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change in legislation: these costs included 
planning costs, advertising, training, and 
reprinting of stamps. 


I might mention to newer members that I 
presume the change talked about here was to 
upgrade or increase the contributions, and 
Increase the range of coverage to people up to 
$7800 a year from what it was. This obviously 
had to be introduced and books had to be 
changed, stamps had to be printed; the pub- 
lic had to be made aware of this as a result of 
a particular advertising program which now 
has expired, I imagine. 

The increase in the government statutory 
contributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund of $8,200,000 reflects the change in legis- 
lation which has brought under coverage an 
additional 500,000 Canadians. As you know, 
the Federal Government contributes one-fifth 
of the combined contribution of employees 
and employers. It is estimated that the Fund 
will continue to rise during 1968-69 and will 
reach a balance of about $380 million, or an 
increase of approximately $80 million during 
the current fiscal year. This would indicate 
that the Fund is in a healthy position to per- 
mit a fairly normal rate of benefit payment. 

Now at the back there are notes I certainly 
do not intend to read unless you insist, but 
you can certainly attach them. The members 
do not have this? These copies are mine. 
There is nothing of a secret nature here. The 
notes perhaps could either be circulated or 
tabled or attached to the proceedings. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Mackasey 
for these introductory remarks. The meeting 
is now open to questions. Kindly introduce 
yourself when you are recognized by the 
Chair, so that the operator may be in a better 
position te handle the various switches. 

The ffirst question comes from Mr. 
Thompson. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. I want to express my 
personal thanks to the Minister for this 
report. 


The Chairman: At the moment we are hav- 
ing difficulties because we cannot hear the 
translation. 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Dumont: Mr. Thompson’s microphone 
is not connected. I can hear quite well, but 
there is no translation. The interpreter can’t 


hear. 
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Mr. Mackasey: We will solve that problem; 
it will take 2 or 3 minutes. Probably, it’s a 
matter of connections. 


Mr. Dumont: I can hear the interpreter, but 
he does not hear Mr. Thompson. We could, 
perhaps, change the microphone? 


[English] 
Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Can you hear 
now? 


[Interpretation] 
Mr. Dumont: It’s O.K. now. No further 
problems. Go ahead. 
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[English] 

Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Obviously the 
Minister has been doing his homework. I 
know that he is aware, from his own experi- 
ence as a Member of Parliament, of many of 
the problems that he mentions. 

There are one or two aspects I would like 
to bring to the Minister’s attention, Mr. 
Chairman. One concerns the closing of region- 
al offices. We are aware of this policy of 
centralization which is intended not only to 
permit greater economy, as far as the 
administration is concerned, but also allow 
for other means which are probably as 
efficient as if not more efficient than the old 
approach where there were many regional 
offices performing a minimum of service. I 
am concerned with the part-time employees 
who have been appointed to take care of 
complaints and to investigate reports that 
come from those who claim, or who are enti- 
tled to benefits under the program. How are 


these part-time people appointed, Mr. 
Mackasey? 


Mr. Mackasey: Three names are submitted 
to me by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
missioner as being recommended as the result 
of a study in a particular area. The Commis- 
sion has set up, through experience, certain 
standards, retired school teachers, bank man- 
agers. As you mentioned quite honestly, it is 
part-time and because it is part-time the 
remuneration cannot be calculated and I 
believe they are paid so much per case. I 
think it is $1.50. Am I right? 

It is a dollar. So the remuneration over a 
year, Mr. Thompson, is very flexible. Never- 
theless certain standards must be met 
because, as you quite adequately pointed out 
their role is to help people. Therefore their 
position in the community, their background 
and their training must be at least such that 
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they can help, because the problem some- 
times is one of illiteracy, the inability to 
understand a form and so on. So these names 
are submitted for my approval, sent back to 
the Commissioner and he or the Unemploy- 
ment Commission in turn then decides who 
this part-time person is to be. That is pretty 
well the plan. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): You are saying — 


then, Mr. Mackasey that these are not politi- 
cal appointments. 


Mr. Mackasey: If you ‘were to recommend a 
name to me—and I hope you do if you feel 


there is someone in your community who has — 
the talent—somebody around here might say, © 


if I accept your recommendation, that it is 
political. I would not, I would say that it is 
probably a very good recommendation 
because I know it comes from you and you 
would not recommend anybody on a political 
basis. You would no doubt recommend this 
person to me on his or her talent. Knowing 
you as well I do, I would probably suggest to 
Mr. DesRoches that this person has the high- 
est recommendation because he is recom- 
mended by Mr. Thompson. In other cases the 
recommendation comes from the mayor, the 
chamber of commerce, perhaps the Member 
of Parliament of the riding, whether he is 
Liberal or Conservative depending on the rid- 
ing. We do not want to get into semantics 
about whether it is a political appointment; I 


think all appointments are political in one 


sense or another. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I would not be 
so naive as to try to give the impression that 
any appointments that I might recommend 
might not have some political connotation, 
although I must confess that I was not 


successful in any recommendations that I 
made. 


Mr. Mackasey: Could you give me specific 
examples, because I do not know of any. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Yes. I could 
give you specific examples, but what bothers 
me is the general impression of the public 
that these part-time employees are political 
appointments. I am not making the point that 
these recommendations should come from a 
Member of Parliament any more than I think 
they should not come out of a political chan- 
nel at all. From my own observation they 
must, in some cases, come out of the political 
approaches. My point is, would it not be bet- 
ter to do this thing publicly, to even have a 
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limited competition so we would not be open 
to charges of political appointments. 


Mr. Mackasey: I think your point is well 
taken, except that I am not aware—frankly I 
may sound naive—of any accusation of politi- 
cal appointments because the fundamentai 
concept of the Unemployment Commission is 
that it is directed by three commissioners. 
Mr. DesRoches is the Chief Commissioner; 
the other two are appointed by management 
and labour organizations. 


Mr. Knowles 
Nominated. 


(Winnipeg North Centre): 


Mr. Mackasey: Nominated, I am sorry. It is 
about the same thing really. It is accepted, 


- but nominated. Mr. Knowles is accurate in his 


description. At this point the structure of the 
Unemployment Commission is to keep it as 
independent as possible from politics and 
from parliamentarians, and from the Minister 
of Labour. Its mandate is a clear one. In 
addition to this it has an advisory board 
which meets not too frequently, but it has an 
advisory board of 10 people, made up equally 
again from management groups and labour 
groups. When you are talking about—your 
suggestion is a valid one—our having some 
kind of competition, I would ask Mr. Des- 
Roches if he could give me the range of 
income these people earn, approximately. 
These are part-time people, Mr. Thompson. 
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Mr. Jacques DesRoches (Chief Commission- 
er): Well, they earn on an average about $325 
a year. 


Mr. Mackasey: You can see the problem of 
running a public competition in a community 
for a job that averages out to about $325 a 
year. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Well, I would 
like to have some statistics that bear out this 
estimate of an average of $325 a year, 
because any of these men that I know of, 
while they do not get very much they certain- 
ly get more than that. 

What troubles me in the manner in which 
these recent appointments have been made is 
that by the very nature of the responsibility 
of the unemployment insurance personnel, 
where welfare is very often confused with 
unemployment insurance, it would be helpful 
to the Commission if there were a feeling of 
confidence on the part of the public as well 
those who contribute to unemployment 
insurance. 
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Somehow I think there ought to be some 
more open way of making these appoint- 
ments, even though you cannot have a com- 
petition in the sense of a Civil Service compe- 
tition. I understand that, but it has come to my 
attention and I get complaints that indicate to 
me—rather than politics being abused 
because the amount is not that great—that 
the public suspect this, and there is some 
generation of dissatisfaction which, I think, 
we should avoid if possible. 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Thompson, if I could 
interrupt just for a minute, to allay the fears 
of the public—and I appreciate your bringing 
them to our notice—Mr. DesRoches has point- 
ed out two points that perhaps I should have 
emphasized. The majority of these positions 
are filled by recommendations coming from 
within the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. The area supervisors pick out the three 
people and send them in, essentially. Second, 
the one criterion other than the ones I men- 
tioned is that the persons themselves not be 
eligible for unemployment insurance because 
we may have them in the position of deciding 
on their own case. So they are in a group not 
presently covered because of their own 
income or because of their own occupation. 


Now, if you have any particular cases in 
mind, if you would bring them to my atten- 
tion I would send them on to Mr. DesRoches 
and ask what is the basis for the recommen- 
dation of that particular person. But really I 
am not aware, from the mail I get from the 
public or from their members of Parliament, 
of any dissatisfaction with this long-standing 
customary method of appointing these people. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Well, my 
remarks are based on experiences in those 
areas where offices previously existed and 
now have been closed and possibly as we get 
farther away from an election campaign these 
things might not be so noticeable. But I just 
draw to the Minister’s attention that if you 
want to have some names, I can give them to 
you. 


Mr. Mackasey: We cannot find any defeated 
candidates who are interested in $360 a year; 
we are searching the woods for one. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I say this to 
you, Mr. Minister: since the services of the 
Unemployment Inusrance Commission have 
been extended and since there is probably 
more abuse coming in to the entire picture, 
the more we can do to hold the confidence of 
the public and convince them that this is a 
legitimate operation, I think, the better. 
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Mr. Mackasey: Yes. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Now, I have 
just one or two questions that I would like to 
bring up concerning the problems and the 
abuses. I know this is perhaps “old hat” to 
you, but it is something that is of legitimate 
concern to all of us. This relates to seasonal 
benefits. 
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What precautions are being taken by the 
Commission to avoid the illegitimate payment 
of benefits to those who may earn the bulk of 
their income over a comparatively short peri- 
od of time? We might refer to the lumber 
industry, we might refer to the fishing indus- 
try where perhaps a person’s income is earned 
over three, four or six months of activity and 
then he immediately applies for unemploy- 
ment insurance for the remaining months of 
the year. 


Mr. Mackasey: Well, Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
DesRoches has pointed out in an understate- 
ment—you know, I recall, the Gill Report 
had pretty comprehensive recommendations, 
as you know, on this particular problem, to 
analyse the claimants of positions. As you 
quite properly pointed out, he concentrates 
his time and efforts in three or four months 
of the year and then applies for unemploy- 
ment insurance. But really under the present 
Act, this is not an abuse; this is a right and 
he exercises his right to unemployment 
insurance. 


Now, it may be abuse of the concept of 
unemployment insurance as we first started, 
but if you recall—and it is pointed out in a 
statement here that Mr. DesRoches researched 
for me—we have deviated or departed—and 
I think you have introduced a good area— 
from the original concept of unemployment 
insurance to the point that somewhere along 
the line Parliament, in its wisdom, will have 
to decide whether the unemployment insur- 
ance should get back to its original concept 
of being insurance or whether it is to be an- 
other vehicle for social welfare. 


I am not saying that there are not a great 
class of Canadians who should be treated 
through social welfare. Mr. DesRoches, the 
Gill Report and I have reservations about 
whether the unemployment insurance is the 
proper vehicle. This leads right into your 
question. When the amendments to the Act— 
and there will be amendments to the Act— 
are brought before Parliament then perhaps 
we could take your suggestion. 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Could there not 
be some rather simple way to determine the 
total income that a person might earn through 
a year and apply that in the decision of 
whether or not a man is entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance? 


Mr. Mackasey: These are all excellent 
suggestions but at the present, Mr. DesRoches 
has just reminded me, he has no alternative 
but to administer the Act as it now exists. 


What you are pointing out, and quite proper- — 


——————— 


ly, are some of the weaknesses of the Act. — 
This is a very glaring weakness and one that 


will have to be met head-on by an objective 
Parliament when the time comes. 


My analysis perhaps, of an objective Par- 


liament is a Parliament—and this includes all 
parties—that is prepared to resist lobbies by 
certain groups who are more fortunate than 
others and who resist coming into the unem- 
ployment insurance schemes because they feel 


in their security that the history in their own — 


particular profession or job is such that they 


will never claim it and therefore they do not — 


feel that 
contribute. 


they have 


any obligation to 


When we bring a bill before Parliament 
next year, these are the type of challenging ~ 


decisions which Parliament will be expected 
to face and act upon. The area that you men- 
tioned is a very valid one because as I recall 
the Gill Report—and it is only by memory— 


he pointed out quite adequately that there are — 


in the employment force many people who, 
because of the nature of the work they do, 
may work only three or four months a year. 


Mr. DesRoches pointed out, of course, that 
the period of benefits from unemployment 
insurance vary with the amount of time they 
have worked, so it is not a question of work- 
ing three months and being on unemployment 


insurance for nine months. The length of the - 


period depends on their contributions. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Another area of 
abuse that comes to my attention concerns the 
construction industry and its activity during 
the colder months of the year and where, 
perhaps, outdoor work or semi-outdoor work 
will result in construction people working 
three days a week during the months of 
December, January and February, perhaps, 
and who find it more profitable to refuse to 
come to work and sit home and draw unem- 
ployment insurance rather than bothering to 
go out in the cold for a couple of days’ work. 
Is any effort being made to control this type 
of abuse? 
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Mr. Mackasey: Under the Act if it can be 
proven that the man’s reason for applying for 
unemployment insurance is nothing better 
than that he can find it more lucrative to live 
off unemployment insurance than to work 
then, of course, he immediately becomes ineli- 
gible for the insurance and is disqualified. 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): There is a big 
area here because many construction men are 
finding it difficult to hold their employees 
through these months and continue with any 
profitable program of work simply because of 
this weakness which permits many of their 
people to stay away from work on excuses 
that really cannot be pinned down. 


Mr. Mackasay: This, Mr. Thompson, could 
very validly therefore be considered an 
abuse. As Mr. DesRoches has already pointed 
out, he intends to begin this fall with a 
well-publicized campaign to let the working 
force of Canada know that we do not intend 
to tolerate abuses. There is a difference 
between intentional abuse and unintentional 
abuse, and that is a matter of judgment for 
the Commission to exercise. 


This is an area of abuse, as Mr. Thompson 
quite properly points out, and the Commis- 
sion will take note of Mr. Thompson’s 
representation and consider this a very valid 
area of abuse, and police it perhaps a little 
more thoroughly. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thompson, may I 
recognize other members or do you have 
more questions? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I just have two 
questions; I will try to be short with them. 

You mention that $155 million have been 
paid out in benefits to the fishing industry. 
You say little about the agricultural industry; 
this is a new area of coverage. Have you 
anything to report in greater detail than what 
you have mentioned in your remarks in 
regard to whether or not this aspect of spend- 
ing benefits has been satisfactory? 


Mr. Mackasey: One thing the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission has been doing 
in a very efficient manner is analysing indus- 
try by industry to see which industries do 
contribute and which industries have a tradi- 
tionally actuarially sound basis for their con- 
tributions. Railways are just about a perfect 
example of in and out—or am I wrong? Is 
transportation a better word? The field of 
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transportation in general, for instance, usual- 
ly contributes enough to cover its activities. 
Therefore, that area is not being subsidized. 

Now, Mr. Thompson’s point is a very valid 
one, but so far it is because of the fact that 
this particular group of Canadian citizens 
employed in the agricultural field have been 
added fairly recently we cannot be too accu- 
rate in our analysis, but to date Mr. Des- 
Roches points out that the experiment has 
been very satisfactory in that the balance is 
pretty well even Steven, if you want to use 
that expression. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Perhaps, not to 
take more time now in further questioning, 
we can come up on this point later. 

I have one further question that relates to 
the amount of money recoverable from the 
Canada Pension Plan account. Could you 
now, or later, give an explanation of just how 
this aspect works? 


Mr. Mackasey: Perhaps I can just take note 
of it. This is coming directly out of the esti- 
mates and we might take them all then. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Yes, please. 


Mr. Mackasey: Thank you, Mr. Thompson, 
I will come back to that one. 


The Chairman: Before I call on the next 
member may I ask that you endeavour to 
confine your time to about 10 minutes. If you 
have more questions to ask which would 
require more time than that, I will recognize 
you once again. If you could try to confine 
your questions or remarks to 10 minutes it 
would give an opportunity to other members 
who also wish to ask questions to be recog- 
nized and have the floor. 


Mr. Otto: Mr. Chairman... 


The Chairman: Would you please identify 
yourself? 


Mr. Otto: It seems, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are going to get involved, in accord with the 
Minister’s statement, in policy itself—what is 
unemployment insurance? At the same time 
the Minister and this Committee want to get 
through with these estimates. I wonder if the 
Minister or the Chair could indicate whether 
the Minister could come back at a later time 
when we get through with the estimates and 
then we can go into this whole question of 
policy in some detail? 

I have some questions and discussions 
which will take a considerable amount of 
time and I do not want to be limited to 10 
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or 5 minutes. Could the Minister 
indicate whether he agrees that we get 
through with the estimates, then he comes 
back to this Committee at which time we will 
be able to go into a very full discussion on 
policy itself? 
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The Chairman: Mr. Knowles? 


minutes 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. 
Chairman, if we pass the estimates we will 
not have the subject before us. 


The Chairman: That is a very good point. I 
will answer Mr. Otto’s remarks after the 
Minister has commented because I think that 
we can clear up this matter right away. 


Mr. Mackasey: I think Mr. Otto has made a 
very valid point. However, Mr. Knowles has 
made the legalistic argument which is also 
equally valid that the House would then have 
to charge the Committee with this responsi- 
bility. If this is done in the House of Com- 
mons, if your Committee feels in its wisdom 
it should ask for their permission to do this— 
that is, have the Minister appear before the 
Labour, Manpower and Immigration Commit- 
tee to discuss Unemployment Insurance 
philosophy and generalize, I would be quite 
pleased to come back. But I might point out 
to you that sooner or later I will be coming in 
with contemplated changes to the role of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, which 
will then provide a fairly ample opportunity. 

But what is more important—and I think it 
is in the spirit of Mr. Otto’s remarks, that 
every minister has his own way of function- 
ing—I would like to consult with the Commit- 
tee as early as possible before legislation gets 
into any kind of printed form in order that I 
can have the benefit of your advice on how 
we can improve the Act. I think this should 
be the spirit in Committee work. Perhaps the 
Chairman could bear in mind Mr. Otto’s 
thought and work out with the legal experts 
from the Department when and how I can be 
brought here legally. Certainly I will not have 
to be dragged, I am quite pleased to come 
back. We can do it another way. Sometime 
when we are free, perhaps a Wednesday 
evening, I could invite those members of the 
Committee who are interested, to the head- 
quarters of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission—I think this is a practice that 
we should all get used to—to see just where 
they operate from and while there we could 
go into the whole matter in what may be 
termed an unofficial meeting, if necessary. 
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Certainly while we are there we could go into 


the philosophy of the whole Act with Mr. 
DesRoches and his advisers. This may be an 
alternative that I am more than happy to 
sponsor. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Might I just say . 


that the very nature of the Minister’s remark ~ 


leaves itself open to a wide range of discus- 


sion here. Although I appreciate many of his © 


remarks, I have only touched on a portion of 
the things. I think we have to face up to the 
fact that it is difficult to separate estimates 
from the policy that he himself raised in the 
year-end report. 


Mr. Mackasey: Well of course my report | 
was drawn up in the spirit of full disclosure. | 


I am not hiding behind my estimates, I just 


thought that you people may have appreciat- 
ed the general philosophy in the report. If we 


want to restrict ourselves to the estimates, 


certainly this will speed it up, if this is the 
intent of the meeting. 


The Chairman: Members of the Committee, 


it is not the intention of the Chair to rush — 


through the estimates because one of the points 


made by Mr. Otto is a very valiant one; 


on the other hand, once the estimates are no 
longer before us, who knows when there will 
be an opportunity to go into the various as- 
pects of policy-making. Actually the estimates 
provide us with the cut-and-dried figures 
which we have to translate into meaningful 


decisions vis-a-vis the people affected. And if © 


we do not do it when we go through the 
revised estimates, I do not know when we 
will be able to do that. So I am rather 
inclined toward a debate which will evolve 
along the lines of raising the questions that 
you have in mind. This is the place to do it, 
this is the time to do it; perhaps it may take 


a little longer but, on the other hand, we will — 


have the satisfaction of having cleared this 
up. The next questioner is Mr. Knowles. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. 


Chairman, first I would like to congratulate 
the Minister on his honesty in using the plu- © 


ral in the last word of the first sentence in 
paragraph two on page 7, when he told us 
that he still hopes to see the amendments that 
have been promised to the House of Com- 
mons by his ‘‘predecessors’’. 


Mr. Mackasey: Well, I have had many in 
a short period of time, Mr. Knowles, and that 
is the reason for my using the plural, 
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Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
think the predecessor before your last one at 
one point even said that in the succeeding 
year we would have the new amendments 
before the House. However, you have indicat- 
ed that this seems to be under very active 
consideration. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to confine my 
remarks to just one subject, and the Commis- 
sioners will not be surprised at this because I 
have raised it in the House two or three times 
in recent years. It concerns the abuse in 
reverse, not the abuse against the fund but 
the abuse against claimants which, in my 
_ experience, seems to be most common. I refer 
_ to the case of a person who reaches the point 
of retirement and qualifies, legally and prop- 
erly, for unemployment insurance benefits. 
Whether or not unemployment insurance 
benefit for a full year for a retired person 
was intended or should be there or not, it is 
there. And as the Minister and others know, 
many people do qualify for the benefit, and in 
some cases qualify for it for the full year. Is 
it 52 weeks or 51 weeks? 


Mr. Mackasey: The full year. That is the 
maximum period. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Yes, 
that is the maximum. Railway workers are a 
good example. 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
may say that the number of cases of abuse 
that come to my attention in respect of rail- 
way workers is less than among others, the 
reason for this being that the railway pattern 
is fairly well-established. After all, a retired 
engineer or a retired railway machinist can- 
not be told that he should take some other 
kind of a job too far removed from what he 
was doing. But in many instances a person 
who is on the benefit, a few weeks or months 
later, gets a summons to come in and discuss 
things. He is asked if he would take work at 
a lesser rate than he was taking before and 
would he take work at a point removed from 
where he lives. The person who knows the 
ropes, the person who knows what other peo- 
ple have gone through, will frequently say 
yes because that person knows there is no 
such work for him, so he stays on the benefit. 
But an honest man comes along and says, 
“Well look, I was making $2.50 an hour, you 
cannot ask me to work for $1.50 an hour.” or 
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“My job is in Stonewall, Manitoba; you can- 
not ask me to move away.” and all the rest of 
it. So he says, “No, I would rather not.” The 
next thing he gets is a notice that he has 
restricted his availability for employment and 
so he is disqualified. Now I am sure that most 
of the members in this room have had cases 
of this kind. 


Mr. Mackasey: Including the Minister. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): In- 
cluding the Minister, yes. Do you still get 
them? 


Mr. Mackasey: Not at the same frequency. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
would think you would get more now in that 
position of authority that you enjoy. 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
an abuse against the claimant, that this is an 
over-zealousness on the part of the Commis- 
sion that ought to be checked. I am not 
against efforts of the Commission to prevent 
abuse—to prevent people from getting money 
out of the fund illegally, and I know that 
there are people who get on the benefit and 
then it is discovered later that they got it on 
a false pretense and something has to be done 
about them. I am talking about people whose 
claim is without question but who then get 
put off the benefit because of this reassessing 
picture. Now it seems to me that if a person 
is entitled to the benefit, he should get it. I 
accept the fact that he should take work if 
similar work at similar pay in his area is 
available, but I think this business of beating 
people down and telling them that they must 
take work at half the pay, or must go some- 
where else, is quite unfair. Quite frankly, if a 
person comes to me and tells me what has 
happened and that he has received this sum- 
mons, I just tell him what the story is and 
tell him to go down to the Commission and 
say yes, of course he will take lesser pay, of 
course he will go somewhere else and take his 
chances—and I have not heard of one yet that 
has lost out by taking that chance. But the 
fellow who says, “No, my wife is ill; I really 
cannot take a job as a night watchman just 
now” loses the benefit. 

Now I think this is quite unfair. I have 
raised this matter on the floor of the House in 
these estimates over the last two or three 
years but I have seen no indication of it being 
corrected. Now can this be corrected by the 
commission through its regulations or does 
this require a change in the act. 
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Mr. Mackasey: I will just say a few words 
and then ask Mr. DesRoches to elaborate. Sta- 
tistically, statistics are statistics and experl- 
ence in Canada with this particular group of 
people, primarily people who are going on 
pension and who then decide they want to 
continue work and apply in the normal man- 
ner for unemployment insurance, has shown 
that our figures are quite comparable or com- 
pare favourably with other countries that 
have the same problem. 

I think one of the big abuses that you did 
not mention—I am on your side on this—is 
the fact that the word “insurance” can be 
very misleading in that there are many peo- 
ple who do come, as you know, to their Mem- 
ber of Parliament after finding that they 
cannot receive any unemployment insurance 
simply because they went to the unemploy- 
ment insurance office and said, “No I do not 
want to work, I just simply want to get my 
year’s collections that I have paid”. Much the 
same way, I suppose, as with an annuity or a 
pension plan. I usually then try to say it is 
like fire insurance. You do not ever really 
want to collect it... 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Yes, 
but I am not talking about that. 


Mr. Mackasey: But you are talking about 
the people who are on the list. I am going to 
ask Mr. DesRoches because I would like to 
put him on the spot on this. He has pointed 
out to me, of course, that the act could not 
make any distinction between a particular 
group of people—senior citizens who are on 
unemployment insurance benefits—and people 
who are in another age bracket. The criteria 
are the same. First, they must be capable of 
working. We have all, I think, at one time or 
another had somebody come to us who is in 
their 80’s or something of this nature, who 
might have been a watchman until he was 81 
and then draws unemployment insurance. It 
is a matter of judgment whether he is capable 
of taking another job. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): But 
Mr. Minister, I hope you will not talk about 
too many of these cases that are far out. I am 


talking about the people who are 65, 66 and 
so on who are capable. 


Mr. Mackasey: Do not think, Mr. Knowles 
that the problem is really any different heal 
the person who is 47. I have as many people 
of 47 come to me from my riding and say 
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they have been disqualified because they | 


refused to take a job in Rosemount which is 
19 miles away and which is an hour and three 
quarters by autobus, and because they 
refused to take a job with a cut from $2.75 to 
$2.10 or $1.95. So, I do not know whether the 
complaints in that group are greater statisti- 
cally than in general. Of course, there is 
always the right of appeal, as you know bet- — 
ter than I. I will ask Mr. DesRoches if he 
would answer that. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think Mr. Knowles really © 
is raising two problems. The first one is 
whether we should treat retired people differ- : 
ently from other people. The law does not ‘. 
permit us to do this. We have to treat them ; 
the same way and it is a matter of judgment 
on the part of our adjudicator on the basis of 
the facts he has whether the person is capa- — 
ble, available and searching for work. These 
same conditions have to be applied to the 
same judgment put into the decision. Beyond 
this there is an appeal procedure which 
applies to him. 

The second problem you raised is one of 
inconsistency, that somebody can fool us by 
saying something different from somebody 
else and I do not know if we have any solu-— 
tion to this. What we could do is try to deal 
with all railway workers, let us say, in the 
Winnipeg area on the same basis. We could © 
do a sample study to see that we treat people 
in the same conditions in the same way. We 
try to do this within an area office. I am sure — 
the people are aware that their decisions 
must be consistent. We have reviews at 
regional level and reviews at headquarters of — 
decisions made, but I think it is very hard to — 
be perfectly sure that all of our decisions are © 
consistent in all cases. ; 

The fact that somebody could make a false © 
statement or declare that he is available, 
could fool us, I have no doubt. I do not think > 
this is the type of thing we can solve very | 
easily because we try to give the service as 
rapidly as possible. I do not know what the 
solution would be. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Do 
you think it is fair to put people to the test 
by saying, “Are you willing to take work 
elsewhere at a lower rate of pay?” 
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Mr. DesRoches: I think, again, I would 
have to have a precise case. You mentioned 
half the salary. I do not understand how this 
could arise. Of course, on the other hand, we. 
cannot offer work in a type of work that has_ 
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disappeared. I do not want to mention any 
occupations here, but if an occupation has 
disappeared or no longer exists, let us say, in 
the leather industry or something of the sort, 
it is very difficult for us to believe that some- 
body is searching for a type of job that no 
longer exists. Now, if this is put to us, I think 
the adjudicator has to make a decision based 
on the fact that maybe the occupation no 
longer is a current occupation. I think this 
happens. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
must say that I have taken up quite a few 
cases with you, either locally at Winnipeg or 
with Mr. McGregor when he was here or Mr. 
Beatty now, and most of the cases I have 
_taken up have been corrected. This is fine for 
my reputation as an M.P. but what about all 
the poor people who do not go to their M.P.? 


Mr. DesRoches: All right, we have an edu- 
cation program to tell the people their rights 
and their rights of appeal. I would think that 
people know this, but we are quite willing to 
-re-emphasize it. Our first decision is not final. 
There are two other levels of decision beyond 
us and people are quite entitled to appeal. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
have had a thousand similar cases of a rail- 
way worker who said that he was not availa- 
ble. Then he got into this difficulty and 
-appealed and so on. Finally he agreed to say 
that he was available and was taken back on, 
but in the meantime he had lost a few weeks 
of benefit which he never got again. There is 
really no difference in his situation. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, but it is hard to get his 
motivation. Did you say if he really was or 
was he not available? 


An hon. Member: He said he was not. 


Mr. DesRoches: He was not available ini- 
tially. I think if the man was not available 
and he made a declaration to this effect at the 
start, it is very difficult... 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Not 
available for this lower paid kind of work. By 
what authority do you put people on that 
spot? 


Mr. DesRoches: It is on a basis of knowl- 
edge of the local market. Our officers have to 
recognize what the situation is within their 
Own market and try to make as fair a judg- 
ment as possible on the basis of wage rates, 
local conditions and information from the 
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Department of Manpower which is of help to 
uS in this. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
That is the end of my 10 minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I just hope that in the review of 
this you will improve this Situation, because 
my experience has proven this to be a very 
real grievance. 


Mr. Mackasey: I think the point Mr. 
Knowles has made quite adequately, Mr. Des- 
Roches, is that possibly some people are over 
zealous in the application of the law and are 
not using the best judgment. Maybe, statisti- 
cally, you could pin-point areas in the coun- 
try where this is more prevalent than others 
and have a review of the competence of your 
officers. 


Mr. Alexander: Mr. Chairman, there has 
been much said about the abuses in terms of 
the Fund. I wonder what the percentage is in 
terms of funds paid under fraudulent claims 
as against claims paid on the whole? 


Mr. Mackasey: About 1 percent, Mr. Alex- 
ander, of fraudulent claims are discovered. 
That means 1 per cent in dollar volume is 
recovered of what is paid out. 


Mr. DesRoches: About 1 per cent of claims 
are fraudulent; we recover half. 


Mr. Mackasey: It has been established that 
1 per cent of claims are fraudulent and we 
are able to reclaim from that 1 per cent about 
half the money. 


Mr. Alexander: The findings up to date 
have been that about one half of it has been 
reclaimed? 

Mr. Mackasey: Yes, but I might make a 
point. We are using the word “fraudulent” 
here, but sometimes this fraud is quite unin- 
tentional. Am I right? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 
Mr. Mackasey: Quite often the fraud is 
unintentional. 


Mr. DesRoches: It could be based on a lack 
of knowledge. 

Mr. Mackasey: This has a determining fac- 
tor on the zeal with which we go after the 
person. 

The Chairman: It seems to be an uninten- 
tional fraud. 

Mr. Mackasey: An unintentional fraud. You 
lawyers work that one out. 
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Mr. Alexander: I heard that, but I did 
NOC.) 


Mr. Mackasey: You are the lawyer so you 
can do it. 


Mr. Alexander: That is what you said, ‘‘an 
unintentional fraud”. I take it then that in the 
event the fraud is ascertained, you deduct 
from his subsequent claims that which he 
actually acquired under a fraudulent claim? 
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Mr. Mackasey: This is sometimes the prac- 
tice. We can and do in the odd case go to 
court because some of the methods used to 
circumvent the law and obtain money illegal- 
ly are quite ingenious. When they are discov- 
ered and we realize that it was a deliberate 
plot—if you want to use that expression— 
then we have no hesitation in going to court 
to recover the money. 


Mr. Alexander: I see. Have you been 
successful, generally speaking, in court? 


Mr. DesRoches: I must say this depends on 
a number of factors, but now that the magis- 
trates understand our problems and under- 
stand the claimants’ problems as well, I think 
we have been fairly successful. It is not a 
matter of beating people over the head. 

I should point out here that we do collec- 
tion without court action. There are really 
three methods. One is recovery through 
future benefits. The second one is actual col- 
lection action and it is only if that fails that 
we would take to court to collect. We also 
take people to court, of course, as a penalty 
and we would have about 2,000 actual penalty 
cases in the courts in a year. 


Mr. Alexander: I see. 


Mr. DesRoches: These are successful ones. I 
think we are successful in about 70 per cent 
of the cases before the courts. 


Mr. Alexander: I will not take much more 
of your time when there are so many of us 
here. I notice you have indicated that there is 
going to be an increased degree of bilin- 
gualism in the organization. Could you elabo- 


rate a little bit on that; to what extent and in 
what areas? 


Mr. DesRoches: Here we are following the 
Public Service Employment Act—the Regula- 
tions, I should say—which enjoins all depart- 
ments to take steps to increase the degree of 
bilingualism under, I think, Regulation No. 4 
of the Public Service Employment Act which 
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spells out the conditions which should pertain 
in the Public Service and, in particular, with- 
in the national capital area. 


Now, taking this as our general objective, — 


we are taking steps to inventory all our posi- 
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tions and set objectives against each of them ~ 
over a long-term period, possibly up to 1975 — 
or something of this nature. It is not the type © 
of thing that we can realize on a short-term — 


basis. Some we have to; the regulations are 
quite precise, in some cases, where we have 
to consider certain positions in the national 
capital to be bilingual or where bilingualism 
is a factor. I might say here that in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, of course, where service to 


the public is entirely bilingual and our own 


internal operation is already entirely bilin- 
gual, there is not a working document within 
the Province of Quebec which is not in 
French and in English and in other provinces 


I think we are ready to give service in both — 


languages wherever the service is required. 
We are doing that much. 


Mr. Alexander: I see. So what you are say- 
ing is that in terms of the Province of Que- 
bee there would not be as much impetus 
required in this area as there would be, let 
us say, in the Province of Saskatchewan? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think the objectives 
would be the same in reverse, perhaps. There 
may be more English required but I think, by 
and large, we are well equipped to provide 


bilingual service in the Province of Quebec 


right now and the same in the national capi- 
tal area. I do not know that I can say that we 


are fully equipped 'to do this, let us say, in 


Gravelbourg, Saskatchewan or some place out 
West, but if somebody does want the service 
either in Moncton or in Saskatchewan we 
have the means to provide the _ service 
through our staff’s having some composition 
of bilingual people. 


Mr. Alexander: I see. Well, this program is 


going to call for increased training of person- | 


nel, I would imagine. Who would be trained? 


Mr. Mackasey: In hiring practices, of 
course, or the manning of an office in St. 
Boniface, Maillardville and these areas, Mr. 
DesRoches has been trying to reorganize the 
staff so that he can have at least one bilingual 


person in the area to service a French-speak- 


ing Canadian who moves to that part of the 
country and is unable to communicate prop- 
erly in the English language. This has not 
always been the case but we have discovered 
many abuses or complaints within the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. ; 


; 
| 


| 
| 
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I might point out that in Quebec there are 
areas, you know, where the English people 
require the same facilities. ‘They have not 
always been available in certain areas of 
Quebec. This is being rectified. As you know 
from the statements made in the House of 
Commons, most of the senior public servants 
and some members of Parliament are taking 
full advantage of the courses placed at their 
disposal to acquire a degree of bilingualism 
but I can assure you that all I am interested 
in, in my Department and in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, is that there be 
no discrimination against unilingual people, 
either English or French. This is not to be the 
practice; I do not approve of it. 

I think what we want to do is to increase, 
really, our bilingual facilities to service the 
public. Certainly I personally, having lived 
with the thing all my life, can well under- 
stand that people should not be fearful be- 
cause at a particular age they are unilingual 
because learning a second language is diffi- 
cult. There are, however, as you realize, Mr. 
Alexander, areas where we should service 
people in both official languages in a realistic 
sense, depending on the percentages. 


Mr. Alexander: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I will pass. 


The Chairman: 'The next on my list is Mr. 
Otto. 


Mr. Otto: Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to 
see that the Commission... 


[Interpretation ] 
Some hon. Members: In French. 


Mr. Otto: In French? Yes, if possible. 


[English] 

However, I shall continue in English which 
is a little easier for me. I am very glad the 
Commission has finally recommended that 
Parliament, and we as a branch of Parlia- 
ment, get into the whole concept of unem- 
ployment insurance. Indeed, I think what Mr. 
Knowles has put forward today has pointed 
out the reason for it. 

Now, it is my understanding that unem- 
ployment insurance was an insurance against 
unemployment. It was not an insurance policy 
for a specific job at a specific rate of pay in a 
specific area, but you see not only Mr. 
Knowles but just about everyone has gotten 
into this position. 
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Second, fraud or what was called ‘“uninten- 
tional fraud”—we will have to use that, Mr. 
Alexander, at any court proceedings that we 
attend—is possibly very true because great 
numbers of Canadians do not consider unem- 
ployment insurance as their contribution 
never to be recovered in the event they 
would ever become unemployed. They think 
Liston molt 

Indeed, then we come to the question, is it 
insurance? What is the maximum under the 

Unemployment Insurance... 


Mr. Mackasey: Do you mean the $7800 
ceiling? 


Mr. Otto: No, I mean what is the maximum 
benefit? 


Mr. DesRoches: Fifty-two dollars a week, 
depending on your dependents. 


Mr. Otto: Fifty-two dollars a week. Is this 
insurance or is this supplementary income? In 
other words, if one loses his job, can he sur- 
vive and live at the rate of $52.00 a week? All 
these questions should be asked. This is why 
in my original recommendation I said that if 
we are to go into this fully it is going to take 
some time. 

The Minister has volunteered to listen to 
this Committee before he sets his legislation. 
In most cases we find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the three kings; you know, we attend 
after the miracle has happened, so to speak, 
and there is not much we can do to contrib- 
ute to this miracle. There are questions that I 
would like to ask the Minister but I am not 
going to take too long at this time. 1 shall try 
to limit my questioning to about 10 minutes. 

Mr. Minister, have you ever considered, 
has your Department considered, or has your 
Department done any research concerning a 
policy to be followed similar to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board policy; in other 
words, where a benefit is equal, roughly, to 
75 per cent of earnings up to a certain 
maximum? 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Otto, I must make just 
one little correction because this is a recorded 
hearing. The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission themselves have not raised the prob- 
lem of whether our philosophy is right or 
wrong. The Minister may have. You know, 
they administer the Act we give them and we 
have to decide whether the philosophy of the 
Act under which Mr. DesRoches works and 


applies is a proper one. 
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For instance, last night I read with great 
attention your speech of February 28 of this 
year—doing my homework, you might say— 
and I am fairly aware of your philosophy, 
which I think is quite progressive and does 
question the concept. However, I must sug- 
gest gently that this is an area which the 
parliamentarians should get into, exclusive of 
the presence of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Their main function is only to 
apply the law as we give it to them. As you 
have suggested, I think we could work much 
freer at the appropriate moment in this gen- 
eral area without their presence. 


Mr. Otto: May I then just restrict my ques- 
tions to the following. You have said in your 
report that greater emphasis is being paid to 
public relations. In your opinion has your 
department been successful in its endeavours 
in this public relations field in convincing the 
general working public as to the purpose of 
unemployment insurance, the idea—as you 
have expressed it—that it is not payable as a 
sort of semi-retirement pension, and so on. 


Mr. Mackasey: To a point. As you know, 
there are certain classed of Canadians who 
are generally against the concept of insur- 
ance. They regard it as a necessary evil but 
they do not want to be bothered it. This is 
not really the sort of public relations we are 
interested in. 


We are interested in eliminating as much as 
possible the type of abuses that Mr. Knowles 
has brought to our attention. I am interested 
in this and I have directed the Commission to 
prepare a public relations program which will 
acquaint the Canadian people with their 
rights as Canadians when they appear before 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

Too often in too many areas in the past 
people have gone into the Commission and 
they have been treated as if they were being 
given something. In reality they are just col- 
lecting what they are entitled to as a result of 
having contributed. Unfortunately this is not 
always recognized by bureaucracy, and a 
clerk who gets up in a bad humour in the 
morning can make all the difference in the 
world in the type of situation that Mr. 
Knowles brought before us. He can be very 
dictatorial or arrogant in his attitude over the 
counter. This is bad public relations. This is 
the area we want to rectify. 


. We want the people of Canada to know that 
if they have to go to the Unemployment In- 
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surance Commission they are only exercising © 


their right as Canadians and they should not 
be browbeaten. Also, we want them to be as 
aware as possible of their rights. 
instance many of them are progressive trade 


unions and they are very helpful in acquaint- — 


ing their membership before they retire or 
before they are dismissed, or before they are 
laid off for one reason or another, as to their 
rights under the Act, even to providing them 
with legal counsel or a shop steward or an 
expert within the union or organization. 

I really agree with you, Mr. Otto, there are 
too many Canadians who are not aware of 
their rights, and it is in this area of public 
relations that we want to concentrate. In 
other words, on the one hand we are telling 
the people that there is too much being sto- 
len—because that is the proper word—by sup- 
plementing the Act, by misrepresenting the 
facts, by acquiring money week after week 
on false information, but at the same time, in 
our zeal to eliminate these abuses, we do not 
want to become abusive ourselves. We want 
to make very sure that the average Canadian 
who is not satisfied with the decision which is 
made at that desk is fully aware of his rights 
to appeal. It is in this area that we want to 
concentrate our public relations. It is not to 
convert people to the philosophy of insurance. 


Mr. Otto: I think my ten minutes are just 
about exhausted, Mr. Chairman. I will contin- 
ue at a later time when other members have 
had on opportunity to ask questions. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Otto. There 
are three members who have expressed the 
wish to ask questions of the Minister; Mr. 
MacEwan, Mr. Dumont and Mr. Whitting. Mr. 
MacEwan is first. 


Mr. MacEwan: I have five or six questions 
but I do not intend to pose them now, Mr. 
Chairman. There is one question which I 
think perhaps should not be directed to the 
Minister but more to Mr. DesRoches and his 
officials. This is a matter which has been 
brought to my attention by the executive of 
the steelworkers’ union in my area regarding 
the matter of their executive. At the time 
they are negotiating contracts or carrying out 
some work for the union they are advised 
that they are not eligible for stamps. I think 
they have been told and the ruling has been 
made—the officials have heard this before— 
that they are not actually employees of the 
company at that time. 


In’ this® 


- 
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It seems to me there should be something 
done in this regard. If they are negotiating 
contracts or doing other necessary work for 
the union this should not make them ineligi- 
ble for stamps. Have the officials any com- 
ment on this matter? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think this is a kind of 
question we could consider again. I know 
there has been a ruling in the past to the 
effect that they are not covered by the Act. I 
think the way the ruling reads is that they 
are not really employed. Is this correct? A 
new interpretation would be required. 


Mr. Mackasey: Would you review the situa- 
tion, Mr. DesRoches, and perhaps look at the 
concept that Mr. MacEwan is advancing, that 
is, that more and more industry recognizes 
that when a union or shop steward is away 
on union business he is in reality working. 
This is the collective agreement and possibly 
you might be able to review the situation and 
see if you cannot come up with the same 
concept. It seems to me a logical thing. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, as long as they are not 
doubly employed, I suppose. That they are 
not being paid twice. 


Mr. Otto: I would appreciate it if you 
would do that. The reason I bring this for- 
ward is that it is not so important in an 
industry which is fairly well permanent 
twelve months of the year, but I am thinking 
of a freight car company which has its ups 
and downs according to the number of cars 
bought by the various railway companies. I 
would appreciate it if you do that so I could 
convey that to the union. 


Following along what Mr. Knowles said, I 
have run into not quite the same situation, 
but situations in areas where there is no pub- 
lic transportation, and I have found that claim- 
ants who are out of work in their particu- 
lar area are asked if they are available for 
work even 10 or 15 miles away and they state 
they are not available because they have no 
transportation, and so on, and they are ruled 
ineligible. I have had cases where the Board 
of Referees remedied this, but it is something 
which ties in with what Mr. Knowles said and 
I think the Commission perhaps could have a 
look at this particular matter. They are avail- 
able for work in their own area, but if they 
do not have an automobile of their own—and 
I am thinking of fishing areas in the County 
of Guysborough in Nova Scotia—there is no 
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public transportation at all. If the Commis- 
sion could look into this I would appreciate it. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, one further matter. 
I would like if perhaps the Minister or Mr. 
DesRoches could give us some details on the 
tie in between the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration and the UIC offices. I note 
on page 7 it is stated: 


Further steps will be taken shortly to 
ensure that the majority of claimants to 
unemployment insurance are registered 
with the Canada Manpower Centres. 


My understanding at this time was that 
most of the UIC claimants are registered with 
the Department of Manpower offices. I would 
like some comments on that, please. 


Mr. DesRoches: This is a refinement we 
would like to bring about. Let us say there is 
no organizational tie between the two, but we 
have come closer in trying to tackle the prob- 
lem of communication or liaison between the 
two agencies. 

We do not believe that the Department of 
Manpower should act as a policeman for our 
operation. In other words, we have to 
administer our Act and some of our claimants 
may not be—if I may use the term—clients of 
the Department of Manpower. We have to 
find some way so that we do not increase 
their work load unnecessarily by sending peo- 
ple to them who are not placeable, for exam- 
ple, for certain reasons or people who are on 
a short-term lay off who are not really clients 
of the Department of Manpower. This is one 
thing we are working on now, to try to avoid 
just having a paper flow between the two, 
where they are overloaded on their part, and 
this serves no purpose for our own. In other 
words, be more definite in what people we 
would like to have information on. From this 
point on we are making arrangements so that 
they will feed information to us to help us 
make our own decisions, and this is about the 
only tie in on a case basis. In other words, 
they will report to us certain events. They 
will not make the judgment. That will be up 
to us. 
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Mr. MacEwan: I note that a comment was 
made here that the processing of claims by 
mail is proving successful. This is on page 5. I 
nave had quite a number of people point out 
that when their employees have a permanent 
union setup the union officials—the executive 
secretary, or the recording secretary—fill out 
the claim forms for them, but in other cases 
they do it themselves. 
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In my own case, the area office is in the 
town of New Glasgow and the area extends, I 
think, to Halifax, a hundred miles away; 
although I believe there has been a change 
lately and that it now extends to Moncton. If 
there is one little question wrong, or anything 
at all, those claims come back. This holds up 
the claimant. 

I do not know whether I buy this, or 
whether it is working successfully and 
smoothly. In my own area, I do not think that 
is the case. 


Mr. DesRoches: There are specific cases. 
We are always willing to hear about these 
eases to learn for ourselves about the fre- 
quency of them and the nature of the 
problems. 

We know that in the generality of the cases 
we are giving better service, as indicated by 
the figures in the statement, that 95 per cent 
of claims are paid, or are put into pay, within 
the second week or third week after they 
have been submitted. So there is a waiting 
period there, in any event, and there is no 
harm done; and within two weeks you can 
get at least one communication back and 
forth. If the question is not a major one I am 
sure that this would not delay the claim. 


However, this is why we are appointing 
agents. Wherever you find there is a need in 
your constituency, of course, we are quite 
willing to consider appointing an agent to 
help. the people. We do not encourage too 
much the use of the telephone and long-dis- 
tance, but within an area office the telephone 
is there, and we are providing, and are ex- 
panding, this service of giving information by 
telephone in many localities across the coun- 
try. We have a set-up where people answer 
the telephone and do nothing else. 


Mr. MacEwan: I will check further into 
that and perhaps be in touch with the Com- 
mission further. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Mackasey: You could recommend 
somebody, Russel, if we need a person in that 
area. I know it would be a non-political 
reference. 


Mr. MacEwan: Oh, I am always— 


Mr. Mackasey: We will give it full consid- 
eration, knowing where it comes from. 


Mr. MacEwan: I will do that. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to thank the officials very sincere- 
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ly for the simultaneous interpretation. It is 
perfect. Our policy, Mr. Minister, of bilin- 
gualism must, certainly, bring about better 
understanding between the East and the 
West. I am sure that if, one day, a delegation 
from the constituency of Frontenac, which I 
represent, comes here, they will feel at home. 
I am also convinced that everyone here, in 
this room, does not want to see any “fog 
curtain” between the East and the West. 
This being said, Mr. Minister, we, in our 
corner of Quebec, are also against this cen- 
tralization which compels our people to mak- 
ing long trips. There is talk of the possibility 
of closing the Manpower Center at St- 
Georges de Beauce. The people, then, will 
have to go to Lévis which is 120 miles away. 
So, when I see you have to recruit part-time 
employees I wonder if there is any saving. 


Your report states a saving of 600 man- 
years for 1967-1968, but you need to employ 
part-time people, whom you pay $325 a year. 
I read on page 300 of your revised budget at 
the item: Construction or Acquisition of 
Equipment and Furnishings, an amount of 
$294,000 for 1968-69, as compared with $168,- 
600 for 1967-68. 


So, there is an additional expenditure of 
$125,400. I dare hope the minister did not act 
as Mr. Greene and buy green carpets and 
green telephones or pink carpets and pink 
telephones... 


Mr. Mackasey: First of all, Mr. Dumont, I 
would underline the fact that the minister has 
bought absolutely nothing. I hope that the 
chairs and furniture bought by Mr. Desroches 
will last many years. There will not be any 
spending—you may perhaps think it was 
extravagant—for these items next year or the 
following years. 


Mr. Dumont: Even if you close offices? 
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Mr. Mackasey: It is not for closed offices, it 
is for the new ones, There is one idea, I share 
with Mr. Greene, it is the colour, which is 
really preferable. I read in the papers, “it 
was green,” and I have the same preference. 


Mr. Dumont: The hope of the Social Credit. 
I have another question. What is the basis for 
this $325 per year? How do you collect Unem- 
ployment Insurance on such a very small 
amount? Do you collect any at all... 


Mr. DesRoches: It’s the rate we have paid to 
these agents, or a commission of a dollar per 
claim, 
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Mr. Dumont: The main reason I am speak- 
ing now, Mr. Minister, is, to ask you to make 
a serious study of the question. At Thetford 
Mines, in my riding, a lot of people work in 
asbestos mines. The companies want to close 
their factories during the Christmas holidays 
a period of 8 days, and these people will not 
receive unemployment insurance or any 
salary. This will affect 2,000 families. When I 
see the increase in the Unemployment Tnsur- 
ance Fund I wonder whether you could 
make money available in such cases. The fac- 
tories close for 2 or 3 days, and the people 
have neither their wages nor any payments 
for a week. This is a really serious problem. I 
wonder if your department could do some- 
thing about it? 


Mr. Mackasey: You asked me to consider 
this question. I will ask Mr. DesRoches to take 
this into account and will ask him to report to 
me. Better still, if you want to prepare a 
brief on that matter I can assure you that Mr. 
DesRoches will consider it, and you will have 
the reply, very soon. 


Mr. Dumont: Thank you very much indeed, 
Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Mackasey: Thank you, Mr. Dumont. 


[English] 
The Chairman: Mr. Knowles? 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

My only question relates to the discussion 
we had on the philosophy behind unemploy- 
ment insurance. 'There appears to be a mis- 
conception among people who have reached 
retirement age. 

I had a case come to me, and I was quite 
amazed that a man, having severed his con- 
nection with a plant and reached retirement 
age, felt that he was entitled to some benefits 
under the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

In addition to that, the assistant manager 
who wrote the letter for him also seemed to 
be under the misconception that he was enti- 
tled to something, and he was asking what 
steps he should take because he felt this was 
his just due. 

If that is the case, perhaps it would be 
simpler to pay him an annuity at the end of 
the term, but I know that that is not the 

plan. 

Perhaps this is an area in which we are 

into public relations again. 
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Mr. Mackasey: Yes; I find many, many 
cases of railway workers and retired people 
coming and saying to me, quite pathetically, 
that they were depending on unemployment 
Insurance and were eligible for it and it has 
been refused. 

When I investigate I inevitably find, in the 
majority of cases, that when they have been 
asked, “Do you intend to seek work, or are 
you looking for work?” they say quite naive- 
ly—because that is the proper word to use— 
“No, we are retired. All we want is what we 
are entitled to for the next 52 weeks.” 

Mr. Knowles has quite adequately pointed 
out those people who— 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
Keep these two Knowles separate! 


Mr. Mackasey: Both Mr. Knowles know 
that really the more sophisticated, or those 
who have been advised by people who realize 
this, say, “Yes, we are looking for work”. 
Then the question of individual conscience 
enters into it. 

There are still people with principles who, 
if they feel they do not intent to work, will 
not ask for unemployment insurance, but how 
does one distinguish them? This is our 
problem. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): In this 
particular instance I have already been in 
communication with the department by tele- 
phone and your officials have said that this is 
a recurring problem; that people just do not 
seem to understand, and that they had many, 
many claims. 
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Mr. Mackasey: What you are pointing out is 
that perhaps this is an area of public relations 
on which we should concentrate more. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I think 
so. 


Mr. Mackasey: I agree with you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Broadbent. 


Mr. Broadbent: I have a question, Mr. 
Chairman, but this may not be the proper 
place in which to raise it. I am very new in 
this occupation, and new— 


Mr. Mackasey: I am new in mine, I can 
assure you. This is my first public 
appearance. 
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Mr. Broadbent: Also, coming from that 
very peculiar kind of institution, a university, 
I am accustomed to having anywhere from 
six months’ to a year’s notice before one is 
relieved of employment by a particular 
institution. 

What has interested me, particularly since I 
have become involved in politics, is the prob- 
lem of the working man having to wait and 
even being given almost no notice about 
being fired, say, or laid off. Has your Depart- 
ment given any consideration to avoiding this 
two to three-week delay which is required 
before a man can begin collecting his 
benefits? 

Is any legislation being considered—I sup- 
pose this should be addressed to the Minis- 
ter—which would provide benefits immediate- 
ly for a man who is released from his work? 


Mr. Mackasey: Really what Mr. Broadbent 
probably wants to know is why, with our 
automation and our sophisticated machinery, 
there should be the waiting period? 


Mr. DesRoches: The waiting period is in 
the law, so let us start with that. I think it is 
like a deductible feature in any other insu- 
rance plan. In other words, the cost of that 
first week may be so high that you try to 
avoid it. 


We know from experience that a large 
number of claimants never draw benefits. I 
am not saying it is right or wrong, but a 
large proportion put in a claim in anticipation 
of a lay-off. This does happen in certain 
industries where there are patterns and up to 
60-odd-thousand a year draw zero benefits. In 
other words, they anticipate the situations, but 
I think the law provides the one-week wait- 
ing period on a deductible principle. It is 
strictly a matter of cost; it is not a matter of 
administration. 


Mr. Mackasey: What you mean is that with- 
in the week they find a spot. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right; or it is 
deducted so that the fund does not absorb 
this heavy cost. The average duration is 14 
weeks, so you can figure it from there. 

Let us assume that $400 million covers an 
average duration of 14 weeks. If you add a 


eae your total costs are going to go up very 
igh. 


Mr. Broadbent: Let us take the automotive 
industry, suppose General Motors, who are in 
my constituency, were planning to lay- 
off several thousand employees at a 
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particular time. Is _ it their 
practice to notify the Department that so 
many employees are going to be laid off 
and that these claims would, in effect, be filed 
in advance so that their benefits would begin 
within, say, a week instead of two or three 
weeks, as would be normal? 


Mr. DesRoches: You are not suggesting that 
they be paid in advance! 


Mr. Broadbent: Oh, no. 


Mr. DesRoches: You are suggesting that 
they register in advance? 


Mr. Broadbent: That is right. 


normal — 


A Sie eS 


Mr. DesRoches: This is done in the automo- — 


bile industry, and the unions work with us to 
ensure that the people are notified of the lay- 
offs first of all and that they file in advance; 


1 


so that administrative tie-ins are taken care 


of. 


But for the actual payment of that first 
week the person must in fact be unemployed © 


when he is being paid. That is the condition. 
Therefore, we do not pay him until he has 
been unemployed, and then there is a waiting 
period for which there is no payment. 


a 


5. 


Mr. Broadbent: Do you have any idea what — 
the normal period in a highly union-organized © 


industry such as this would be? Would he get 
it after two weeks? 


Mr. DesRoches: 
pattern, as I have indicated, is that within 


He should. Our national ; 


two weeks he should be paid. Ninety-five per — 


cent should receive their payment. 

Moreover, we have just made a study for 
Mr. McNulty in the St. Catharines area 
where this problem was raised in the press 


by the union. After making an actual count of © 


all the cases—I think there were something 
like 4,000—we found that we had a pattern of 
88 per cent within two weeks. This does not 
take into account all the difficulties of people 


who may, or may not, have enough benefits, 


or where other conditions may apply. Highty- 
eight per cent were paid after they were 
unemployed for two weeks. 


Mr. Broadbent: To pursue further the prob- 


lem of that class, would it be possible to pay 
them right away, knowing that in a one- 


industry city, such as the one I come from, 


they are not going to get employment 


elsewhere? ; 
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Mr. DesRoches: We could not; first of all, 
because of this waiting period; we are not 
allowed by law to pay that first week. 
Secondly, the law says that they must be 
unemployed. 


If you read the wording of the law, the 
person must be unemployed. Therefore we 
must go through a process of determining, by 
questions and the answers that he gives, that 
he is in fact unemployed. This takes time. 
There is no way of anticipating this decision. 


Mr. Broadbent: So the law will require to 
be changed? 


Mr. DesRoches: Well, yes. 
Mr. Broadbent: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Per- 
haps you could take over my bill which 
requires two weeks’ notice, or pay in lieu 
thereof. 


Mr. Mackasey: You have so many bills, Mr. 
Knowles, that if I took them all over it would 
take me eight years to put them all into 
legislation. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): You 
would be a great man. 


Mr. Mackasey: I have never denied that you 
are a great man. This was well-estab- 


lished long before I came here. I pattern my 


behaviour on yours in all of this area. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
move we adjourn on that note! 


Mr. Mackasey: After I get my estimates 
through, please. 


The Chairman: Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I am concerned about 
the implication left by Mr. Thompson that 
there is a large number of political appoint- 
ments in these part-time jobs. For his own 
benefit, as well as for the benefit of this Com- 
mittee, perhaps the Minister would like to 
ask Mr. Thompson if he would produce these 
names to him to ascertain that there is no 
undue political influence. I would very much 
dislike telling anybody recommending to me a 
name to pass on to the Minister, or to the 
Officials, that I could not do it. 


Mr. Mackasey: I think Mr. Thompson was 


going through a routine pattern familiar to 


most of us on committees. He was perhaps 


fishing. 
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To become very serious about the matter, 
Mr. MacEwan has raised a very valid point. 
Offices are being closed up. It does create the 
inevitable problem of the form not being 
properly filled out, for reasons that people 
should not be ashamed of, such as the inabili- 
ty to understand it. These people should not 
be deprived of their rights and privileges as 
Canadians, and where we feel it is neces- 
sary—statistically it may be proven; for 
instance, in Mr. MacEwan’s case it was neces- 
sary we leave one person of authority in the 
community, one person recognized in the 
community, whose role is simply to help fill 
out a very simple card or form; and for that 
he receives $1. It has averaged out to a very 
modest sum of money. Under the Act, the 
names we receive require my approval, but 
in 99 per cent of the cases they come from 
the Unemployment Insurance officials of the 
area. Because who else is really interested? 

If someone sends a recommendation to me 
I simply pass it on to Mr. DesRoches. He 
makes certain that the person who is going to 
be placed at the disposal of the citizens to fill 
out the card does at least have an average 
intellectual background and sufficient educa- 
tion to fill out the card; otherwise he will be 
of no use. So the pattern becomes established. 

The people filling these jobs are usually 
retired bank managers, retired school teach- 
ers, perhaps a retired mayor of a town—senior 
citizens with this particular background. 

If we were ever to try to establish this on a 
political basis we would be destroying the 
concept. Basically and essentially, although 
the remuneration is very, very small, the 
background of the person must be impeccable 
and, as I mentioned, it must be a_ person 
whose earnings are such, or whose standing 
in the community is such, that he is not eligi- 
ble for Unemployment Insurance. This elimi- 
nates anybody whose normal income would 
be under $7,800 and limits it to a class of 
people who are not insurable, such as schoo] 
teachers and so on. 
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Although I may be mincing words with Mr. 
Thompson, on a very friendly basis, the very 
fact that someone recommends a person for 
the job in a particular community, whether 
he is recommended by the Manpower office, 
or the Unemployment Insurance representa- 
tive of the area, or by a defeated candidate, 
or a sitting member from any side of the 
House—and I have considered recommenda- 
tions from all sides of the House; and call it 
political if you wish—in this broad definition 
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of “political” every appointment in the world 
is political in the sense that someone has made 
a recommendation. For a job of this insignifi- 
cant remuneration one cnanot have a Public 
Service contest. Therefore, if you are not 
going to have the normal Public Service 
examinations you are then going to leave the 
choice to someone’s discretion. Then the ele- 
ment of choice becomes somebody’s and in 
this particular case it is left as much as possi- 
ble to the Commission. This is why Mr. Des- 
Roches simply asked the people in the area 
to submit at least three names and they are 
the judges, of course, of their intellectual 
capacity and background and standing in the 
community. So that the person has no alter- 
native but to go to that retired bank man- 
ager, lawyer, notary or school teacher, who- 
ever it may be, and sit down and say, “Here 
is a card. I need to fill this out to be eligible 
for unemployment insurance and I am a little 
puzzled and a little confused. Would you 
mind helping me with it?” This is definitely 
the function this gentleman serves in various 
capacities, depending on where he is situated 
and the population. This is all it is, really. I 
sometimes wish there was a bigger area for 
the minister but it is getting less and less. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I appreciate the 
Minister’s explanation and I am fully in accord 
with it. I just do not like to see this sort of 


implication left open for any sort of 
credibility. 
Mr. Mackasey: If Mr. Thompson had a 


specific case in mind I think he would have 
brought it forward. The fact that he has not 
satisfied the Minister’s ego, he is quite 
pleased. 

The point is that if Mr. Thompson had a 
particular case of abuse in mind he would 
have brought it before the Committee, and I 
appreciate your point very much. 


The Chairman: There are three question- 
ers: Mr. Whiting, followed by Mr. MacEwan, 
who will be followed by Mr. Otto, and then I 
will put the question. 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Mackasey, in view of the 
fact that you are cutting down your regional 
offices from 225 to 70 you are now involved 
more with mail from claimants. The point 
that I would like to draw to your attention, 
Mr. Minister, is that it is not the routine 
claimants but it is somebody that has a dis- 
pute with your department and who thinks 
that he is possibly entitled to a benefit where 
he may not be, and this would come into the 
area of public relations. I have noticed some 
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of the letters emanating from your Depart- 
ment and I think they could be a little more 
explanatory in nature. People get them and 
they do not understand them, and it necessi- 
tates another letter back and time is involved. 
I just draw to your attention, sir, that possi- 
bly a little more explanation as to why the 
claim is not being honoured would be of help 
to the claimant. 


Mr. Mackasey: I think this is an excellent — 


point and it has been brought to my attention 
on several occasions. Personally I am a stick- 
ler for correspondence; I like it to be direct 
and factual. As Mr. DesRoches knows, and 
anyone in the Department of Labour, in the 
first few months as Minister I sent more let- 


ters back than I accepted because, for the — 


very reason you point out, they have not had 
knowledge of facts. 

What I have done is 
O’Keefe, who is sitting in the back, a former 
Member of Parliament who is very much 


er 


appointed Mr. 


aware of the political problems of all mem- — 


bers of the House, the Conservatives, Liberals, 


Creditistes and New Democrats with the con- 
stituents on this problem. In order to facili- — 
tate for you people a speedy answer to the 


problem I have asked Mr. O’Keefe to concen- 


trate on this area and be at the disposal of all 


members, and, if I recall, 
assigned to that position all members of Par- 
liament without exception were notified of 


once he was 


Mr. O’Keefe’s responsibility in this particular 


area. 


Your point is well taken and I will discuss - 


with Mr. O’Keefe and review a sampling of 


the letters that are coming out of the Unem- © 


ployment Insurance Commission which are 
directed to you people. I received a very nice 
letter of congratulations from Bob Muir of 
the Opposition congratulating me on the 


explicitness and the information concerning a 


particular problem that he had given to Mr. 


O’Keefe. So before I praise Mr. O’Keefe on > 


Mr. Muir’s letter I have to balance it off 
Wath woe 
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Mr. Whiting: I want to make the point, Mr. 
Chairman, that these are letters coming from 
your offices not from... 


Mr. Mackasey: You mean in the field? 
Mr. Whiting: Yes, in the field. 
Mr. Mackasey: Mr. DesRoches had better 


upgrade the letters; the Minister will want to 


have a good look at them. This is an excellent 
point. You are satisfied with my letters? : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Whiting: Oh yes, I am very happy with 
your letters! 


Mr. Mackasey: Maybe I will have Mr. 
O’Keefe make a tour, starting with New- 
foundland and going down into the Mari- 
time provinces. 


Mr. Whiting: May I just ask one more 
question, Mr. Chairman. This has been 
brought up twice already and it has to do 
with the employment of part-time employees. 
I think, Mr. Minister, you said that this has 
been a long time practice. I believe I am 
correct. 


Mr. Mackasey: You mean the hiring of 
part-time employees has been a long-time 
practice? 


Mr. Whiting: Yes. How long, Mr. Minister? 
Mr. Mackasey: Since 1941. 


Mr. Whiting: So then it was going on in 
1957 and 1958 up to 1962? 


Mr. Mackasey: The purpose of the part- 
time employee—I am going to ask Mr. Des- 
Roches to elaborate on this... 


Mr. Whiting: Is to render service. 


Mr. Mackasey: Because there are people 
who live too far from the community and this 
service is needed. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think we have to be very 
clear here. These are agents, they are not 
part-time employees. These people are there 
to assist the claimants. We have hundreds of 
part-time employees and I do not want to 
confuse the two because they are hired... 


Mr. Whiting: No, in reference to what Mr. 
Thompson was saying. 


Mr. DesRoches: The agents. Because of our 
seasonal work we employ hundreds of part- 
time people. 


Mr. Mackasey: Had Mr. Thompson’s change 
in philosophy not been so successful I would 
certainly have considered him as an agent. 
Without any hesitation I would say that he 
would have been a very excellent appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. MacEwan: The Minister mentioned this 
before, but did he state when he expected to 
bring in a bill to amend the UIC Act? 


Mr. Mackasey: I want to be very honest, 
_ Mr. MacEwan. It is not going to be soon. The 
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Wood Report is coming down in December 
and I hope to recommend that this Committee 
have an opportunity to really study that 
report as early as possible. Perhaps my con- 
cept of committees is a little different from 
the traditional one, but I do not regard com- 
mittee members as Liberals or Conservatives; 
I regard everybody here as being objective in 
trying to improve the legislation that is pre- 
sented. I think the best way we can translate 
the Wood Report recommendations into legis- 
lation—reject the recommendations or accept 
them—is to have it here before a committee 
where you will then have an opportunity to 
pass judgment. As far as I am concerned, 
labour legislation is social legislation and it 
has an effect. After all, the present IRD Act 
is 20 years old. The fact that it has survived 
20 years without amendment means that it 
was fairly well drafted at the time. It means 
that whatever recommendations or changes 
we make to it should be very well thought 
out and everybody in Parliament, through the 
Committee, should have an opportunity to 
work on it. 


Mr. MacEwan: I take it, then, that you are 
going to recommend the Wood Report to this 
Committee and there certainly will be no 
amendments to the UIC Act. In spite of the 
terms of reference of the Wood Report there 
will be nothing come in until that is done. 


Mr. Mackasey: There is no intention of 
bringing in any ad hoc legislation unless it 
would be to rectify some anomaly or uninten- 
tional problem. 

We have a problem—I know I am deviating 
but I would like to point out this one particu- 
lar matter—which has crept up of employers 
who have been penalized, one or two-men 
operations are being penalized simply because 
they do not realize that they have to sign 
what is called a waiver form if they hire 
somebody when they are in a bind, or some- 
thing, for a day or two—a housewife for a 
particular emergency—and if they do not sign 
this form then a very zealous inspector may 
come along eight, nine, ten, fifteen months 
later and want to know why deductions were 
not made. Then the employer has to make it 
up in fines, and so on. It is a ridiculous 
aspect. These minor little changes may come 
in but any major overhaul of the act will 
certainly have to wait till after the Wood 
Report. 


Mr. MacEwan: Finally, was the matter of 


the UIC Act part of the terms of reference of 
the Wood task force? 
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Mr. Mackasey: Not to my knowledge. Nev- 
ertheless, it could conceivably have some 
effect on the legislation. The main point Iam 
getting at is that this Committee will be 
charged with a lot of work and it would be 
dishonest to try and leave the impression that 
before too many months have gone by, we 
are going to be coming in with tremendous 
changes in the concept of unemployment. 
Really what we are doing is studying the 
social implications of returning unemploy- 
ment insurance back to an insurance concept 
rather than a combination of insurance and 
welfare, because before this Minister would 
want to do this, he would want to make sure 
that the people excluded were well looked 
after by another scheme. I think we all share 
this philosophy and this is why we want to 
move rather slowly in this area. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Before I put the 
question, Mr. Otto, would you like to... 


Mr. Otto: I think, Mr. Chairman, that you 
are putting the question on the estimates on 
page 282. 


The Chairman: I am putting before you 
Item 25. 


Mr. Otto: Someone should at least mention 
some items on this page. However, before we 
do that I would like to make a motion. (For 
motion, see Minutes herein). 

The Minister mentioned, I think, earlier in 
his remarks that many of the problems are 
caused, as was said, when there are personal 
interviews. A clerk may get up on the wrong 
side of the bed, but in addition that it is 
almost an occupational hazard. He faces the 
Same people day in and day out and there is 
almost a natural barrier that forms. 

In my area the mail system has been very, 
very successful. 


Mr. Mackasey: It has been? 


Mr, Otto: It has been very, very successful, 
because it eliminates this personality com- 
plex. What percentage of the claims are now 
filed under the mail system? 


Mr. DesRoches: All of them. 
Mr. Mackasey: Theoretically all of them. 


Mr. Otto: Can the Department devise, or 
has it investigated whether it can devise, a 
sort of duplicate system by which the 
employer and the employee fill out a state- 
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ment, fairly accurately of course, probably 
under an affidavit with as much detail as 
possible? If they can mark exams today at 
university under the automated system, sure- 
ly we can do this. Has this been investigated 
so that we would have someone other than 
the employee confirming the—I do not mean 
the little cards that you have—I mean some 
fairly complicated, not complicated, but fairly 
accurate and lengthy statement? 


Mr. Mackasey: Detailed. 
Mr. Otto: Detailed form. 


Mr. DesRoches: The employer now confirms 
what the man has said. I do not think the 
length has any meaning here. We need cer- 
tain facts, that the person has in fact left the 
position or else has been dismissed. And we 
have to know why, we have to know when, 


and we have to know his general condition. — 
We do not need too many facts to be verified. 


As long as we know, basically I suppose, that 
he has been fired, or released, or has left 
voluntarily, this is about the only fact we 
need in order to administer our Act. 


Mr. Otto: I want to take a little issue with 
you on this. For instance, the employer who 
is required to fill in a statement asking if this 
person is being laid off or discharged can 
answer yes, because after all there is the 
pressure of the employee. But if he also has 


to say “do you intend to fill the vacancy with © 


someone else?”, as an employer I have 
second thoughts but I am going to answer the 
first one. Indeed, I am quite positive that you 
could make a statement almost foolproof so 


that an employer cannot be blackmailed into } 


filling out a statement that may not be false, 
but certainly questionable. 


Has the Department made an investigation — 


or any research into this type of form, putting 
more of the burden on the employer other 
than just making it easy for the employee to 
go and have a baby or whatever it is? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think there is a difference, 


in philosophy here. This is a bipartite or tri- 
partite contributory fund. In the States—I do 
not want to criticize their system—the contri- 
butions are made by the employer, and as a 


result there is a very strong interest on the 


part of the employer, and there are lobbies to 
try to bring into disrepute, if you like, the 
claim by the claimant. 
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We do not have this philosophy here. All we 
are trying to verify is certain information so 
that we can determine whether the person is 
entitled and what the conditions are. As long 
as we have this information, I do not think 
we need any more the way the legislation 
now stands. 


I am not sure that I am answering your 
question, but this is all I can think of at the 
moment. We need certain facts and as long as 
we get these facts, we can make a decision. 
_ Now there could be collusion; we realize this 
and of course we try by whatever ways and 
means we have to prevent this. But certainly 
an employer could say he is releasing this 
employee, and the employee could be preg- 
nant. But then some employers release preg- 
nant women because they do not want them 
on their staffs, so there is an area of judg- 
ment here. Some employers do not want them 
so they are in fact released because they are 
pregnant. 


| Mr. Otto: Mr. DesRoches, I think you have 

answered my question, but not in the way, 
not saying anything further about details. I am 
speaking of a particular case. Let us suppose 
that the employer would have to do more 
than just to say that this person is being laid 
off. If the employer also had to fill in a form 
—say it is a woman who is going to have a 
baby—“are you aware”, or in other words, 
_ “is the employee pregnant, yes or no? Is this 
the cause?” 


Mr. Chairman, the reason I put it this way 
is that we do have a great deal of trouble 
with these fraudulent claims. It is doing the 
Department no good; it is doing the benefici- 
ary of the claim no good. We have to issue 
writs; we have to take them to Court, and all 
of this. A great amount of this can be pre- 
vented by knowledge of the situation. 


The Chairman: We will place the motion, 
with copies, broad enough to include consid- 
erations of this kind in terms of policies and 
procedure. Therefore I wonder whether the 
ideal time to raise this question would be 
when the Minister appears before the Com- 
mittee to discuss the question of policy of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission as you 
are putting it in the motion. 


Mr. Otto: I will grant that then. I will just 
go on to the two items in the estimates; one is 
Publication of Departmental Reports and 
other Material, $431,900. Has any research 
been done by your Department as to whether 
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these publications are read? Are they read by 
the right people, are they understood? In 
other words, have you had any readership 
surveys on this type of publication? 


Mr. DesRoches: Let me explain that some 
of these publications are purely factual publi- 
cations to assist the employer, for example a 
handbook to tell him what he has to do. This 
is an absolute requirement when the Act is 
changed. It is a fairly substantial cost this 
year because we had to explain the new legis- 
lation. So this was not a matter of testing 
readership. I can recall only one complaint 
that we have had about this publication. 
Somebody took exception to the fact that we 
had threatened to take certain action if he did 
not comply. I can recall only one complaint 
out of 400,000 so as far as I am concerned 
these handbooks serve their purpose. 


When we get into the publication area, I 
think we have had very few publications 
because we are just getting into public rela- 
tions. One has been a small pamphlet entitled 
The Right of Canadians and this has certainly 
been well received at the CLC Convention 
and any other places we have distributed it. 
We do not have too many other publications 
except annual reports and purely business 
ones, but we would like to move into this 
area in a small way, primarily as the Minister 
mentioned earlier, to explain, to people what 
their rights are and what they are entitled to 
and what they should and should not do. So I 
think in that sense we are putting a modest 
effort in this budget and perhaps about the 
same amount next year to try to get this on 
the road. But basically our publications 
are—I will not say the staid old type—but 
they are the standard type to provide infor- 
mation to people. 


The Chairman: Just a moment. May I ask 
members to help us in obtaining the present 
level of quorum so that we may complete the 
meeting. 
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Mr. Otto: I will be very brief. This is on 
the very same point, Mr. DesRoches. Most, in 
fact just about all, the printing industry 
retains research consultants or other agencies 
to tell them whether their publications are 
being read, understood, or are doing the job. 
What I am asking is, in this publication that 
you foresee, are you planning to have such 
research done so that when you do publish 
this and distribute it, it will do the job that it 
is supposed to do? 
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Mr. DesRoches: Absolutely, to the extent 
that our budget will permit. This is why we 
have hired a Director of Public Relations. 


Mr. Otto: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman; Mr. Breau had a _ short 


question. 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Breau: Mr. DesRoches, what criteria do 
you use to decide if an employer should use 
stamps or make a bloc payment. Why should 
you not leave it up to the employer? Because 
there could be problems, some prefer stamps, 
others prefer other ways. 


Mr. DesRoches: Let us say that the system 
started with stamps, and we are gradually 
trying to change it into a bloc system. But the 
choice is up to the employer. At this moment, 
we try to convince him that the bloc system 
is more efficient and more economical, for his 
own benefit, and for his employees’ benefit, 
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as well as for us. There is no coercion on our 
part, so as to impose a system. However we 
do prefer the bloc system. Gradually, we try 
to convince the employers, that it is a system 
that is more appropriate for them as well as 
for us. However there is no coercion. The 
only other factor on our side is finding out 
whether the employer has a good accounting 
record with us. With stamps, we have a more 
accurate means of checking, as we are used to 
working with this system. 


[English] 
The Chairman: Thank you. I will now put 


to you the motion of Mr. Otto, followed by 
Item No. 25. 


(See Minutes Herein) 


The Chairman: Item No. 25 is next. 
(See Minutes Herein) 


The Chairman: The Committee is 
adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, October 30, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Brewin be substituted for that of Mr. 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) on the Standing Committee on Labour, 
Manpower and Immigration. 


THURSDAY, November 7, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Skoreyko be substituted for that of Mr. 
MacEwan on the Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


THURSDAY, November 14, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Im- 
migration be empowered to sit while the House is sitting. 


ATTEST: 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, November 12, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration has the 
honour to present its 


SEcOND REPORT 
Your Committee recommends that it be authorized to sit while the House 
is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES CACCIA, 
Chairman. 


Note: Concurred in Thursday, November 14, 1968. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, November 12, 1968. 
(3) 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met at 
9:44 am. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Breau, Brewin, Broadbent, Caccia, Dumont, 
Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand), Lachance, Loiselle, McNulty, Paproski, Roy 
(Timmins), Thompson (Red Deer), Turner (London East), Weatherhead— (14). 


Also present: Mr. Dinsdale, M.P. 


In attendance: From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: Mr. 
L, E. Couillard, Deputy Minister; and others. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Couillard and the others in attendance. 


The Chairman reported that the Minister, who was expected to appear 
this day on item 1 of the 1968-69 Revised Estimates relating to Manpower and 
Immigration, was unable to be present due to unavoidable circumstances. 


After some discussion, it was agreed that the aforesaid item 1 of the 
estimates should first be considered by the Committee when the Minister is 
present. 


After further discussion, on motion of Mr. Broadbent, 

Resolved,—That the next meeting of the Committee be held as soon as 
possible and if necessary the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, seek 
authority for it to sit while the House is sitting. 


At 10:06 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


THURSDAY, November 14, 1968. 


(4) 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met at 
3.49 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Breau, Broadbent, Caccia, Dumont, 
Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand), Lachance, Loiselle, Muir (Cape Breton-The 
Sydneys), Murphy, Otto, Paproski, Roy, Turner (London East), Weatherhead, 
Whiting—(16). 


In attendance: The Honourable Allan J. MacEachen, and from the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration: Mr. L. E. Couillard, Deputy Minister; 
Mr. R. B. Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister (Immigration); Mr. J. P. Francis, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Manpower); Mr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
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Minister (Program Development Service); Mr. J. C. Morrison, Director General 
of Operations; Mr. F. V. S. Goodman, Director, Manpower and Information 
Analysis Branch; Mr. L. E. Davies, Acting Director, Financial and Administra- 
tive Services; and Mr. J. C. O’Connor, Acting Director, Personnel Service. 


The Chairman called item 1 of the 1968-69 Revised Estimates relating to 
Manpower and Immigration, namely 


Item I Departmental Administration etc 7.2.2 ccc. ue eee $4,771,300. 
The Chairman welcomed the Minister and those others in attendance. 


The Minister gave an opening statement on completion of which he was 
questioned, assisted by Messrs. Couillard, Curry, Francis, Dymond, Morrison 
and Goodman. 


During the latter part of the questioning from 4.43 p.m. to 5.51 p.m., while 
Mr. Caccia sat among the members and asked some questions from time to 
time, Mr. Otto was Acting Chairman. 


Mr. Caccia took the Chair upon completion of the questioning. 


Item 1 having been allowed to stand, the Chairman thanked the Minister 
and those others in attendance. 


At 5.53 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, November 14, 1968 


The Chairman: There is a quorum and I 
call this meeting to order. The item before 
you is Item 1 of the 1968-69 revised estimates 
in the amount of $4,771,300. You will find it 
on page 296 with a breakdown on the follow- 
ing pages. 

- Department of Manpower and Immigration 
Departmental Administration 
1. Administration, Operation and 
Maintenance $4,771,300 


May I, on your behalf, weicome the Honour- 
able Allan MacEachen, the Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration, and the officials who 
are here from the Department: the Deputy 
Minister, Mr. Couillard; Mr. Curry, the Assis- 
tant Deputy Minister in charge of Immigra- 
tion; Mr. Francis, the Assistant Deputy 
Minister in charge of Manpower; Mr. Morris- 
on, the Director General of Operations; Mr. 
Davies, the Acting Director, Financial and 
Administrative Services and Mr. O’Connor, 
the Acting Director of Personnel Services. 
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There are two gentlemen whom I did not 
call. They are Mr. Dymond, the Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Program Development Ser- 
vice and Mr. Goodman, the Director of Man- 
power Information and Analysis. 

We shall proceed without delay and the 
Minister has kindly consented to make some 
opening remarks. 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration): Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I welcome the opportunity to meet 
the Committee and I am sure the officials of 
the Department are equally pleased at this 
opportunity to discuss what we are doing in 
the Department. 


I should like to begin by giving a general 
statement about the objectives of the Depart- 
‘ment and then we have ail the officials here. 
There may be many questions requiring an 
explanation of our policy and practices that 
you want to cover, and I will be here at any 
time later on to deal with any policy ques- 
tions that you want to have out with me on 
any particular matter. 


Sips (ase) 0! 6 oem elele) 6. 6, a x6 


Last year my predecessor presented the 
estimates of this Department. He concluded by 
pointing out that the aim of the government 
was that Canada should have the best man- 
power programs and services in the world. 
That was his goal and it continues to be the 
goal of the Department and the government. 


The aim, I think you will admit, is ambi- 
tious but its attainment is essential to our 
national growth and prosperity. Our manpow- 
er and immigration programs exist and must 
be expanded to increase our Gross National 
Product and the productivity of our labour 
force. As the Economic Council of Canada 
pointed out four years ago— 


High employment can be sustained 
without rising prices and a deterioration 
of the nation’s balance of payments only 
if there is sufficient use of manpower 
resources. This requires an active and 
positive labour market policy integrated 
with general fiscal and monetary policy. 


The purposes, programs and objectives of 
this Department are fundamentally economic, 
but to achieve these economic goals we must 
deal on a face-to-face basis with tens of thou- 
sands of people every day. The central key to 
the effectiveness of our policies and programs 
lies in our counsellors at home and abroad; 
they are the people who must deal with the 
very complex needs of individual human 
beings to make sure that we maximize 
benefits to them and to the economy. 


As you know, our two operating wings are 
the Manpower division and the Immigration 
division. They are supported by groups con- 
cerned with research, program evaluation and 
development, staff training, administration 
and so on. 

The primary function of the counsellors in 
our Manpower Division is to arrange the place- 
ment of individual workers in permanent 
jobs. To be effective, they must have and be 
able to communicate a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of present and future jobs and vacan- 
cies. They must relate the worker’s interests, 
his underlying abilities, and his present capac- 
ity to perform in a particular occupation to 
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the full range of possibilities that exist or can 
be opened up. 
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People come to our more than 250 full-time 
service Canada Manpower Centres to get jobs 
and the services provided at the Manpower 
Centres are directed toward that end. For 
many persons—clients—those with estab- 
lished occupations that are in generally good 
demand and that utilize their own individual 
talents productively, the only question is how 
quickly a suitable job can be suggested. But 
many people, those with handicaps or with 
special employment problems of various 
kinds, require careful career counselling 
based on the best available labour market 
information and their own desires and apti- 
tudes. If there is no suitable job right away, 
the answer may be retraining or rehabilita- 
tion, or even a move to the job. Our coun- 
sellors must know the realities of the market, 
as well as the desires of the people they deal 
with. 

The necessary information system about 
job vacancies, employer requirements, educa- 
tion and skill requirements, occupational 
trends, available training courses and labour 
market conditions both locally and in other 
centres is already substantial, but needs to be 
and is being further developed. It is a crucial 
element in minimizing the time that jobs go 
unfilled because of a lack of information, 
training or mobility. Filling jobs faster 
reduces frictional unemployment and helps 
the economy approach more closely its full 
productive capacity. 


A very important part of what manpower 
counsellors do is to see that people whose 
skills are no longer in demand get the 
retraining they need. This is done through the 
program for the occupational training of 
adults which accounts for over half the budget 
of this Department. 


This program, the occupational training 
program, is now a year and a half old and we 
are beginning to see the results of some of its 
accomplishments. We believe that they are 
better than had been originally hoped for. 
The preliminary indication is that the costs 
are repaid several times over. 


Far too many workers who come to our 
manpower centres just do not have the skills 
and training that a modern economy 
demands. Mainly, that is the result of very 
rapid technological change that we have had 
during the past two decades and the 
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inadequacy of the investment we had made 
earlier in coping with it. The young person or 
the youth who went through school 30, 20 or 
even 10 years ago entered a job market that 
demanded relatively few skills or relatively 
little in the way of skills. The school system 
in those days provided them with what little 


they needed. Now, as the old kinds of jobs 


disappear, they find that they lack the educa- 
tion and training they need for the new and 
expanding occupations. 


The effect of rapid technological change has 
created an immense generation gap. Every 
second person over 45 years old now in the 
labour force never got beyond Grade 8 educa- 
tion and very few got any occupational train- 
ing after that. In contrast, people between 20 
and 24 years old in the labour force are col- 
lectively much better off; fewer than one in 
five had as little as an elementary school edu- 
cation and a vastly larger percentage of them 
have been to a university, a technological 
institute, a community college, a trade school, 
or a vocational high school. 


Canadians last year spent well over $8 bil- 
lion on the education and training of youth; 
our expenditure of $150 million on adult 
occupational training last year, and our one- 
third expansion to $200 million this year is 
substantial. It should be and must be further 
increased as we can increase it. If we do not 
provide the training and retraining that the 
mature adults in our labour force need, tech- 
nological change will leave them farther and 
farther behind. 


Under the occupational training program 
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for adults the counsellors in our Canada Man- — 
power Centres select the adults who most 
need and will most benefit from occupational © 


training. If a man does not need training, or 
if he does not want it, or if training is not the 
answer to his problem, it is not forced upon 
him, but when it is the answer our manpower 
counsellors are able to see that he gets it. 
This is done mainly through federal payment 
to the provinces of the costs of providing that 
training. The training can take place in a 
provincial or municipal institution, in indus- 
try or, when necessary, in a private training 
school. The federal government, the federal 
Parliament, pays the full cost of training the 
adults that we refer to courses. In a sense we 
are acting as the banker for adults who need 
and want retraining; what they lack is the 
cash to buy it. By providing the funds we 
help to make their demand for training 
effective. 
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If these mature workers are going to get 
the retraining they need to keep up with 
change, they must have an income to main- 
tain themselves and their families while they 
do it. Last year the income replacement 
allowances ranged between $35 and $90 a 
week. They are intended to provide a modest 
replacement that will be somewhat below the 
average wage level in manufacturing but gen- 
erally somewhat above unemployment insur- 
ance. This July; in recognition of the 
increases in general wage levels, we have 
raised the allowance rates to make sure that 
training remains a realistic option for those 
who need it. The new weekly rates range 
between $37 and $96, varying mainly with the 
dependents a man or woman has. 
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We continue, of course, our co-operation 
with the provinces in the provision of capital 
facilities for the occupational training of both 
adults and young people. We share their capi- 
tal costs at a 75 per cent or 50 per cent rate, 
until they have drawn upon us for $800 for 
every person aged 15 to 19 in 1961. We pay 
the provinces, we help the provinces build 
adult training centres, community colleges, 
technological institutes, trade schools, and 
vocational high schools. Because their needs 
continue to be great, and because more facili- 
ties for adult training are badly needed, I 
shall later ask you to transfer some $20 mil- 
lion of other funds to use for this purpose. 
That will enable us to keep our payments up 
to the $100 million level this year. 


I will not say more about our training pro- 
gram because I have a feeling that I do not 
need to convince the members of this Com- 
mittee of the value of the training program 
and maybe we have ideas as to how it may be 
improved. We regard it an essential part of 
the integrated service that our Canada Man- 
power Centres must provide. It is what lets 
us provide workers whose skills have been 
robbed of value by the increase of technologi- 
cal change with new skills, new options, and 
new jobs. By doing that we are making a 
major contribution to the rate of growth of 
productivity, and toward the attainment of 
the goals of high employment and substantial 
price stability that have been outlined by the 
Economic Council of Canada. 


We must, though, see that this very large 
program—about 294,000 people were in train- 
ing under our legislation last year—is con- 
ducted efficiently and effectively. That is the 
only way we hope to get the maximum bene- 
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fits out of the large sums we are now spend- 
ing. We are increasing our research on train- 
ing, we are making major strides in provid- 
ing the forecasts and other labour market 
information that let us decide what skills we 
should train for, and we are collaborating 
with the provinces who are responsible for 
the actual training to foster experimentation 
in developing new and better training meth- 
ods for adults. We are also strengthening our 
facilities to assist the provinces in the devel- 
opment of interprovincial trade standards so 
that the skill a man acquires in a course in 
one province will be recognized by employers 
across the country. 
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In parallel with the development of our 
forecasting and labour market analysis capac- 
ity, we are increasing the consultative and 
manpower planning services that we provide 
to employers and workers. The Manpower 
Consultative Service, in circumstances of 
technological or other change that threatens 
to displace workers, fosters joint action on 
the part of labour and management to plan 
for the re-establishment or retraining of 
workers either to fill the new jobs created 
within the firm by the technological change 
or to find new employment outside it. We 
hope to strengthen this Manpower Consulta- 
tive Service and make it more effective and 
ask it to perform a better and wider function 
in the economy. 


Of course there is another class of workers 
who do not need retraining. They have lost 
their capacity to earn a livelihood in one par- 
ticular locality but their skill may, at the 
same time, be in high demand in some other 
locality in Canada. We have made provisions 
for these through our mobility program. The 
mobility program, which provides both relo- 
cation grants to those for whom we have 
already arranged jobs elsewhere and explora- 
tory grants to others to seek employment 
where the prospects are good. In 1966-67, 
when the program operated on the basis of 
loans and grants and a combination of the 
two, some 2,300 were relocated to new jobs. 
Last year, following major improvements in 
the program and its conversion to a simple 
grant basis, some 5,600 people took relocation 
grants and another 4,400 received grants to 
search out new jobs. This year, we have 
extended the program to cover the underem- 
ployed as well as the unemployed; the conse- 
quence has been a further increase in the 
number of people who benefit from the 
program. 
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_; I must say that there are still some who 
think that the effectiveness of our manpower 
operations should be measured by the simple 
number of placements that we make. They 
forget that we are now doing a great deal 
more than that, that immediate placements 
are only part of our job, and that we can 
place a man in a job only when that job 
exists. Our job is to see that workers get 
proper counselling, that vacancies get filled as 
rapidly and eeffctively as possible, that the 
people who cannot fill the vacancies get 
rehabilitation or retraining so they can fill 
them, and that people who need and wish to 
move to new opportunities have the funds to 
do so. Our job is not to refer people to tem- 
porary work just for the sake of getting our 
placement numbers up. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I apologize for the 
length of this part of the statement. I would 
like now to turn to the other major responsi- 
bility of my Department—immigration. 
Canadian immigration policy, as it was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in a White 
Paper in October 1966, continues as the basis 
for discharging the responsibilities of the 
Department. You will recall that the new 
regulations which took effect on October 1, 
1967 were made following very extensive and 
useful discussions of the White Paper by a 
special joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons. 


These new regulations have been well 
received at home and abroad. They not only 
give effect to the policy of universality and 
non-discrimination but they do relate the flow 
of immigrants to the economic needs of Cana- 
da and give greater recognition to family 
relationships. 

Two hundred and twenty-three thousand 
immigrants came to Canada in 1967. This is 
more than in any post-war year other than in 
1957 when the immigration movement was 
increased to 282,000 by the exceptionally 
troubled state of affairs abroad. Indications 
are that even with the current Czech refugee 
movement, the number of immigrants to 
Canada in 1968 will be somewhat reduced 
from 1967. Over 136,000 immigrants arrived 
in Canada by the end of September. About 
3,500 Czechs had arrived by the end of Octo- 
ber, and I daresay, now there are about 5,000 
who have come to Canada. 
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factors, some of which have their origin in 
source countries. However, the selection cri- 
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teria introduced by the new regulations in 
October last year were expected to respond to 
the economic situation in Canada and there is 
every indication that this is happening. The 
economic situation reflected in our labour 
market information is made known to immi- 
gration officers throughout the world and that 
knowledge is used in their selection and coun- 
selling of potential immigrants. 


In this way, the changing demand for 
labour in turn results in a comparable change 
in the rate of intake of immigrants. 


Another significant factor in the immigrant 
movement is the increase in the number of 
French-speaking immigrants who are arriving 
in Canada. The number of immigrants from 
France alone has increased from less than 
3,000 in 1958 to more than 10,000 in 1967. As 
immigrants are now being selected on a uni- 
versal basis, they are arriving in Canada from 
other French-speaking countries in addi- 
tion to France, including Belgium and 
Switzerland. 


It is reasonable to expect that the new 
regulations that were adopted have to be 
modified from time to time as required to 
ensure that they serve the objectives for 
which they were designed and to ensure we 
will continue to receive immigrants who 
make a maximum contribution to our eco- 


nomic growth. At the same time, due weight — 


is being given to the humanitarian considera- 
tions involving family relationships and the 


plight of refugees. 


The other major area of activity in the 
immigration program involves the movement 
of persons other than immigrants into and out 
of Canada. Canadian citizens and residents 
returning from abroad and those of other 
countries entering Canada on a temporary 
basis place a heavy workload on the immigra- 
tion staff. This movement is increasing tre- 
mendously and in 1967 involved about 74,000,- 
000 persons. So that is a pretty heavy work- 
load. And of course it must be controlled in 
order to safeguard the Canadian public 
against criminal elements and protect our 
security. This control must not prejudice the 
freedom of the individual or the legitimate 
interests of the persons involved. This ever- 
increasing movement must be handled with 
speed and courtesy and requires an efficient 
staff adequate in size to meet the demands 
which are placed upon it by the travelling 
public. 


The estimates of this department are up — 


only moderately over last year considering 
the magnitude of the job that we must do. To 
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provide effective employment counselling, to 


find the right people for vacant jobs, to 
retrain people to fill jobs, to move people to 
find jobs, to rehabilitate people to take jobs, 
and to conduct a fair, effective and universal 
immigration program that brings to our 
shores a number of people not far below 1 
per cent of the existing population, is an 
immense job. I believe it is a job that must 
be done better and more efficiently and for 
more people. It is crucial to our economic 
growth. If we want more growth, we must do 
more and we must be ready to pay for it. 
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We are spending a pretty good sized chunk 
of the federal budget. In some persons’ minds 
it may be a modest amount but in my mind it 
is a very sizable chunk of the annual budget. 
I am concerned that these funds are spent 
wisely and that they are bringing about the 
results that we want as Canadian citizens. 


I have mentioned a number of the improve- 
ments that we have recently made in our 
programs and the changes that we have made 
to increase their effectiveness. We are intro- 
ducing new and more effective program plan- 
ning and budgeting techniques, including 
cost/benefit studies of our programs. We are 
also beginning to conduct experiments in new 
and (hopefully) more efficient ways of doing 
our work. 


One small example may be of interest. For 
some months, we have been conducting field 
trials of powersorting machinery in two of 
our offices on the Prairies. The qualifications 
and job preferences of workers and the 
qualifications that employers ask for in their 
job orders are placed on punch cards. The 
machinery rapidly sorts the cards to find the 
best preliminary match. It relieves our 
professional counselling staff of routine cleri- 
cal work and it makes sure that none of the 


_ possibilities open to the worker is overlooked. 


The initial limited test has been encouraging; 


Iam now having steps taken to try this inno- 
- vation on a wider basis. 


Our aim is to have the best manpower and 
immigration services in the world. We have a 
long way to go, but I think we have made a 
lot of progress. 

To reach the final goal, to make our ser- 
vices the best in the world, we will have to 
continue to improve our services, increase the 
efficiency of our operation and the capabilities 
of our staff and make available the resources 
that are needed to do the job. 
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The Chairman: Thank, you very much, Mr. 
MacEachen. Some members have already 
indicated a desire to ask questions. Will you 
have them address these questions to you? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, but if I think some- 
one else can do a better job of answering 
certain questions I will refer them. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): Mr. 
Chairman, has any consideration been given 
to distributing the Minister’s statement, 
which is sometimes done in Committee? It is 
a very interesting statement. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, we would be pleased 
to have copies distributed. 


The Chairman: Copies will be distributed 
to members either today or tomorrow. 


Mr. MacEachen: Copies will be made 
immediately and sent out at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


Mr Otto: Mr. Chairman, the Minister has 
said that he will have a chance to review 
with us policy decisions at a later time. Does 
that mean that after we finish these estimates 
you will provide another opportunity for us 
in this Committee to get together with you 
and, if so, under what format are you going 
to do that? 


Mr. MacEachen: I thought that if, after you 
went through the estimates and asked all the 
factual information that you require, there 
were policy issues you wanted to discuss 
before you completed the estimates, we could 
provide for that. That is what I had in mind. 


Mr. Otto: We are of course most anxious to 
get our teeth into the administrators. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, by all means. 
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Mr. Otto: Mr. MacEachen, you outlined a 
fairly detailed manpower program. Have you 
or your department given any consideration 
to involving industry in the retraining 
schemes to the extent that where employees 
are likely to go back to the same industry or 
the same plant some participation by the 
industry be considered in order to raise the 
level of benefits? In many cases persons being 
retrained find it very difficult to get along on 
$50 or $60 a week. I have heard of some 
cases—acquaintances of mine—where the 
individual probably would be willing to con- 
tribute a certain portion to bring that salary 
up, but my understanding is that there is no 
such provision in the department and any 
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inquiries in that regard have been unsuccess- 
ful. Do you anticipate a change in that 
program? 


Mr. MacEachen: Who would like to speak 
to that? 


Mr. J. P. Francis (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion): Mr. Chairman, if I .understand the 
question correctly, we do provide a consider- 
able amount of training in industry now. We 
have had under the new training program a 
total so far of over 425 individual training-in- 
industry arrangements—that is, involving 
individual companies. 


Mr. Otto: Mr. Francis, let me put it to you 
this way. An employee earns, let us say, $110 
a week. He comes under the Manpower pro- 
gram. He is allowed $60 a week. He cannot do 
it on $60. If he earns an extra $50, will you 
still give him the $60? 


Mr. Francis: We will make up the differ- 
ence to the limit of the training allowance. 


Mr. Otto: Of the training allowance but not 
of his former wage? 


Mr. Francis: The difference between what 
the company is prepared to pay him while on 
training and his former wage. We will make 
up that difference up to the limit of the train- 
ing allowance. 


Mr. Otio: I see. 


Mr. Francis: Now, wait a minute. Up to the 
limit of the training allowance. If the compa- 
ny will continue to pay him while in training, 
let us say, 50 per cent of what he was earning 
before, we will make up the difference up to 
the limit of the training allowance for which 
he is eligible. 


Mr. Otto: I have given a specific example, 
Mr. Francis. A man earns $110 a week. He 
has applied to Manpower and he is entitled to 
$60 a week. The company says we will pay 
you the other $50, making it $110. 


Mx. Francis: No problem. 


Mr. Otto: Will you still pay him the $60 a 
week? 


Mr. Francis: Yes, 


Mr. Oito: 


Without regard to his other 
earnings? 


The Chairman: Up to the limit of the train- 
ing allowance. But not more than $60. 
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Mr. Otto: Oh, I see what you mean. I 
thought that the total was not to be more 
than $60. 


Mr. Francis: No, no. If the allowance he is 
eligible for is $60, then he gets it. 


Mr. Otto: So it does not matter if he earns 
other money, you are not penalizing him as 
the Unemployment Insurance or other people 
do? 


Mr. Francis: No. 
Mr. Otto: I see. Thank you. 


[Interpretation] 
The Chairman: Mr. Dumont. 


Mr. Dumont: Can you understand French 
well? Yes? 


Quebec has set up an Immigration Depart- 
ment this year. How is the government going 
to proceed to respect the rights of the Quebec 
Department? What agreements will there be 


between Quebec and Ottawa regarding 
immigration? 

[English] 

Mr. MacEachen: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 


have read the Immigration Act passed by the 
Quebec Legislature, but I have had no discus- 
sion nor has discussion been sought between 
the Quebec authorities and the Department of 
Immigration with a view to working out any 
possible arrangement. I think that we would 
be happy to have discussions, but we have 
not had them, and as a result we have no 
working arrangement as a result of the new 
Bill. 


Mr. Lachance: May I ask a supplementary ~ 
question? Since you have read the Quebec © 
legislation, have you seen any matter that is 
controversial? I mean, anything that comes © 
into conflict with the federal legislation? 


Mr. MacEachen: I do not remember in every 
detail. I think it depends on how it is worked 
out and how it is interpreted. There could be 
possibilities of conflict. 


Mr. 
ones? 
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Lachance: I mean any fundamental 


Mr. MacEachen: I do not think that there 
are obvious conflicts that are spelled out in 
the legislation. Mr. Curry may have some 
other comments, but in terms of, for exam- 
ple, citing to the Quebec Department the 
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functions that we think we ought to provide 
under the Constitution, I have not seen any of 
these. 


[Interpretation ] 


The Chairman: Mr. Dumont, if you have 
any other questions... 


Mr. Dumont: Let me give you a possible 
example. The federal government does not 
recognize Gabon at the present time. If Que- 
bec decides to invite people from Gabon, 
would this not be in conflict with your immi- 
gration policy? 


[English] 

Mr. MacEachen: We do not take any excep- 
tion to Quebec showing an interest in immi- 
gration. We think it is a rather good thing. 
Ontario has been in the field and has shown a 
great interest. We have worked with the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and I think we can work with 
the Province of Quebec. I think it would be 
wrong to conclude that we are taking a neces- 
sarily negative attitude. We worked with 
Ontario in the field and we could work with 
Quebec. But we have not worked out any 
arrangement and it would be, I think, prema- 
ture to talk about any arrangement that could 
take place without discussions with the Que- 
bec people. 

We have no special barrier to immigrants 
from Gabon. They would be as free to qualify 
as immigrants from any other country. 


_ [Interpretation] 

Mr. Dumoni: One last question. Why were 
travel expenses payments done away with? In 
the county of Frontenac, for instance, 
between Plessisville and Victoriaville, there is 
a distance of at least thirty miles. All the 

people from Plessisville who attend retraining 
courses in Victoriaville receive no reimburse- 
ment for their travelling expenses. In the past 
they used to get it, but this year it was done 
away with. 


[English] 

Mr. MacEachen: Well, I gathered that we 
did pay transportation, at least in the com- 
mencement of the course and the return. I am 
sure that is still the practice. 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Dumont: Not in my region. I have had 
a lot of complaints regarding this. People 
from Plessisville and Victoriaville are not get- 
ting any compensation for travelling 
expenses. 
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[English] 


Mr. MacEachen: For their daily travel to 
the school? We have never had a policy to pay 
for a daily travel. We have a policy of reim- 
bursing trainees when they enter the course 


and if they return from the course, and that 
is still in effect. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: But last year, there was an 
amount paid for travelling from one city to 
another. This ought to be done especially 
when there is quite a distance involved. 


[English] 


Mr. MacEachen: Would this be for daily 
travel expenses? 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: Yes, for retraining courses. 
Instead of an allowance, the travelling ex- 
penses were paid. That was done by the week. 
There was an additional amount allocated for 
the course. I knew of such cases in Quebec 
City: 


[English] 


Mr. MacEachen: Well, there is no daily, 
what about weekly? 


Mr. Francis: We pay a training allowance, 
but we do not pay their commuting expenses, 
for example. If they have to move to another 
community to live in that community, then 
we will pay the costs of moving to that com- 
munity, but we will not and we never have 
paid the cost of going each day, 30 miles and 
back again. 


Mr. Loiselle: But, Mr. Chairman, did the 
Department ever do that in the past—pay 
daily travelling expenses? 


Mr. Francis; To my knowledge, we have 
never done that. 


The Chairman: The next question is from 
Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
There has been some talk, Mr. Minister, of a 
human and economic resources department. 
Is this still in the talking stage or is the 
Manpower Department set now in the Man- 
power and Immigration Ministry? 


Mr. MacEachen: I have not heard any 
recent—any discussions really about a depart- 
ment of—‘‘human resources” you called it? 


Mr. Roy This 
department. 


(Timmins): is a possible 
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Mr. MacEachen: I think that we are a 
department of human resources certainly in 
several senses. There are other departments 
in the Government. But in direct answer to 
your question, there is no plan at the present 
time to change the name of the Department. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): The terms of reference 
of the Department or the responsibilities of 
the Department—are these set down? They 
have changed in the past four or five or sev- 
eral years, have they not? 


Mr. MacEachen: This Department received 
its mandate really when the immigration func- 
tion and manpower function of government 
were brought together. Immigration was for- 
merly in the Citizenship and Immigration 
Department and many of the manpower func- 
tions that are now performed by this Depart- 
ment were in the Department of Labour. It 
was concluded that the most effective way to 
implement. a manpower policy would be to 
bring at least all the manpower services 
under one head and to bring another impor- 
tant aspect of manpower, supply and training 
of manpower—immigration, along with ‘it. 
Those are the two main functions of the 
Department—the manpower side and the 
immigration side. I think we do have now in 
the manpower side all the functions that are 
essential to a co-ordinated manpower service 
for Canada. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): So that you feel there 
will be no basic change in policy in this 
Department in the near future? 


Mr. MacEachen: I would not say that. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Can you make us 
aware of any basic change? 


Mr. MacEachen: No, I do not foresee any 
basic changes in policy. For example, the 
occupational training Act was recently passed 
by Parliament. We have had it in operation 
for a relatively short time, it is yielding good 
results, and in my view it would be prema- 
ture to consider a basic change in that policy 
at the moment. 


In immigration, as members of the Com- 
mittee know maybe better than I do, the 
selection criteria were adopted after much 
discussion and I would gather that we will be 
watching them very carefully with a view to 
improving them and changing them, if neces- 
sary, in the future. We do hope to bring in an 
immigration law which will bring together, at 
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least in one place, the present regulations. We 


do not think we will do it this session of 


Parliament but certainly it is an objective. 

We have a few other things that we would 
like to do but in terms of basic policy changes 
IT am not foreseeing any for the moment— 
unless the Committee will convince us of the 
necessity for changing some things. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Further to the ques- 
tions that were asked on the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Immigration with which you say you 
have at present no working agreements, if 
you do not speak to them how are we ever 
going to get working agreements with them? 


Mr. MacEachen: I am sure we will be 
speaking. The bill was passed just a very 
short time ago and I expect that when Que- 
bee is ready they will be in touch. I think 
that my predecessor, Mr. Marchand, did have 
informal discussions some time ago about 
methods of working together. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): You do not feel that 
you should take the initiative? 


Mr. MacEachen: Well I do not mind. I 
would think that in this particular case it 
would be better to open discussions when 
Quebec felt they were ready. 


Mr. Otto: May I have a supplementary on 
that, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
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Mr. Otto: Mr. Minister, I understand from — 


the publicity given by newspaper reports that 
the Province of Quebec anticipates their 
immigration law to be prime law and to 
supersede federal law. If that is their atti- 
tude, why should they approach you? 


Mr. MacEachen: I have not read anything 
in the bill, at least the way that I interpreted 
it, from which I could draw that conclusion. 
We still have to issue visas and travel doc- 
uments in our Immigration Department, and 
these are important and essential functions 
for us. 


Mr. Otto: In other words, the law as you 
read it does not conflict at all with ours. 


Mr. MacEachen: Perhaps Mr. Curry or oth- 


ers who have looked at the law would like to © 
comment. I certainly do not want to interpret 


their law but, from my quick reading of it, I 


did not see that there could not be a basis for: — 


co-operation. i 
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Mr. R. B. Curry (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration): 
There are two features of their Act that stress 
things that Quebec to some degree has been 
carrying on already. 


The two features of the legislation that I 
think are important are on the selection side 
and on the integration of immigrants after 
they come to the Province of Quebec. The 
legislation carries their practice a bit further 
and formalizes it. Quebec has not been com- 
pletely quiescent in the immigration field 
already. They have had a director of immi- 
gration, Mr. Gauthier, with whom I have 
been dealing for several years now, but they 
have now formalized their activities in 
a piece of legislation. But the legislation looks 
as though they meant to concentrate their 
activities to some degree to help and to select 
immigrants and to a much greater degree to 
take further measures to integrate them into 
the Quebec life and economy. 


Mr, MacEachen: Mr. Curry, you have been 
working also with Ontario. 


Mr. Curry: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. 
field. 


MacEachen: They have been in the 


Mr. Curry: Very much so. Their prime 
office is in London but Quebec has had some 
activity already at Quebec House in Paris 
over some time. 


Mr. Otto: You are saying that the integra- 
tion part of their law... 


Mr. Curry: Yes. 


Mr. Otto: ...does not in any way restrict 
the integration of their immigrants once they 
arrive here, that it conforms pretty well with 
our law. 


Mr. Curry: It is not at cross-purposes. As a 
matter of fact, I would judge that the activi- 


ties of the federal and provincial government 


can be completely and effectively co-opera- 
tive. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: I have a_ supplementary. 
Could we not invite the Quebec Minister of 
Immigration to come here so that the mem- 
bers of the Committee could question him 


_ about his prospective policy? Why not call a 


% 


special meeting for that purpose? 
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[English] 


Mr. MacEachen: Well, I want to pass my’ 
own estimates without help from any other 
Minister, even a distinguished one from 
Quebec. 


The Chairman: Mr. Muir, do you have any 
supplementary questions? 


Mr. Alexander: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order. You know, we ran into this difficulty. 
once before. I have the greatest respect for all 
my friends but, if we allow supplementaries 
whenever requested, we could be here all 
night without providing adequate time for 
members to pursue any particular areas in 
which they are interested. In all fairness to 
my good friend at the rear—I would certainly 
go along with his—I think that there should 
be some semblance of order in the way sup- 
plementaries are allowed. 


The Chairman: Shall we allow Mr. Alex- 
ander to proceed? 


Mr. Alexander: No, I will bow to my 
friend. I just wanted to bring this point to the 
Chairman’s attention. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breion-The Sydneys): I 
understand Mr. Alexander’s problem and I 
will not take very much time. I was just 
going to pose a question to the Minister but it 
was intimated by Mr. Curry and the Minister 
that this had taken place. 


Was it not correct that when George Drew 
was Premier of Ontario an immigration office 
was set up, that we still have them in Britain, 
and they brought in British immigrants by 
the thousands? How does the proposed ar- 
rangement with the Province of Quebec differ 
from the arrangement already in force with 
the Province of Ontario, or is there any 
difference? 


Mr. MacEachen: I think the answer, Mr. 
Muir, is that we do not know what any 
proposed future arrangement will be because 
we have not had any discussion. We would 
have to work those out as a result of discus- 
sions. Really what we have been talking 
about is a reading of their bill and what we 
have read about in the newspapers and I 
think when we do have the discussions then it 
will be a matter of policy to decide what 
arrangements can be worked out. 
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Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): So it 
would appear that any questioning now is 
quite premature? 
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Mr. MacEachen: I think on that subject it is 
because we cannot tell you anything more 
than we have said. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): And 
it is planned to have discussions? 


Mr. MacEachen: I think it is in the works, 
certainly. 


Mr. Muir 
Thank you. 


(Cape Breton-The Sydneys): 


Mr. Alexander: My questions in that area 
have been answered, Mr. Chairman. I was 
primarily interested in what was stated by 
Mr. Curry and Mr. Francis. It is my under- 
standing, as far as our immigration policy is 
concerned, that the federal government does 
in their wisdom bring people to this country 
to integrate them into the entire way of life 
of Canada, not in the way of life of any 
particular province as such. Correct me if 1 
am wrong, but I was of the understanding 
that Quebec intends to integrate them into 
their way of life. I want to know if this is 
their primary intention or whether this was 
just a statement that was made perhaps 
inadvertently. 


Mr. MacEachen: I really cannot speak for 
the Province of Quebec. Any immigrant com- 
ing to Canada is expected to associate himself 
with the community life, and certainly from 
an official language point of view he has a 
choice of integrating either with the French- 
speaking or the English-speaking people of 
the country. That has been the approach of 
the Department. 


Certainly if immigrants came to live in the 
Province of Quebec it would be desirable that 
they be assisted to become integrated within 
the community, including the province, as 
they would be in Ontario. 


Mr. Alexander: Yes; but, Mr. MacEachen 
may we not be at cross purposes here if the 
Federal Government’s intention is to allow 
immigration for the development of Canada, 
as such, and not for any particular province? 
In other words, what I am questioning now is 
whether the deputy has just inadvertently 
said this, or whether it is the intention of the 
Province of Quebec to integrate the newcom- 
er into Canadian life, as such, from coast to 
coast, and whether there will be any deep 
concentration on French culture and back- 
ground? This is the point I am trying to 
make. 
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Mr. MacEachen: I do not really know that I 
can answer that question for you. Certainly 
we, as an Immigration Department, are 
admitting people to Canada in accordance 


with the laws and the regulations that have: 


been adopted by Parliament. These criteria 
guide the selection process and the admission 
of people in the interests of Canada. I think 
that has been the governing factor. 


Mr. Alexander: In other words, Mr. 
MacEachen, you are saying that the federal 
legislation shall, in all events, take prece- 
dence, notwithstanding any other legislation, 
be it that of Quebec or of the Province of 
Ontario? 


Mr. MacEachen: What we ought not to do 
is to get ourselves into saying, or believing, 
that we cannot co-operate constructively with 
the Province of Quebec in its interest in 
immigration. 

I do not think I can go beyond that, 
because I have not really discussed it with 
the officials of Quebec, to know what they 
have in mind. 


Mr. Alexander: Perhaps I could put it this 
way: Because at the present time immigra- 
tion, in many aspects, is a federal matter 
could we not say that, in the event that we 
are at cross purposes, the federal legislation 
shall govern? This is what I am trying to 
suggest. 


Mr. MacEachen: I cannot foresee a situation 
in which the Federal Government will not 
have the final authority in admitting people 
into Canada. 


Mr. Alexander: And the plan is that Man- 
power will also receive a great portion of 
your interest at the federal level. 

I hope there is going to be a lot of very 
profound discussion on this problem of immi- 
gration, and the Minister seems to indicate 
that although there was not very much in the 
past there certainly will be a great deal of it 
in the future. 
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Mr. Chairman, on page 307 of the Esti- 
mates, under Immigration, I see the item 
Exhibits, Advertising, Broadcasting and Dis- 
plays, and I note that in 1967-68 some $1,800,- 
000 was spent on it. For 1968-69 I notice it is 
only $300,000. What is the explanation of that? 
It appears to me that in immigration this 
country has a great duty on it to project the 
proper image, so that people coming here will 
know what to expect. This seems to be a vast 
reduction. Perhaps it is a typographical 
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error? Perhaps there is nothing wrong, but at 
one time it was almost $2,000,000. 


Mr, Curry: The answer, Mr. Chairman, is 
fairly simple. In the year 1967-68 we were 
still continuing a fairly massive promotional 
effort in a number of countries, largely in 
Europe. Probably the biggest expenditure 
occurred in Britain during that period. 


_ During the present fiscal year, and looking 
at the requirements of it, it was concluded 
that that heavy promotion in Britain and in 
other countries in Europe would not be neces- 
sary because the numbers of people that we 
would likely be able to work into our econo- 
my this year might be somewhat less than in 
the previous year. That is how it is working 
out. 
The promotion effort in France was main- 
tained at a somewhat higher level, proportion- 
ately, than was the one in Great Britain 
because of the imbalance between the numb- 
ers of immigrants coming from Britain— 
which was very heavy—and the relatively 
slight number that have been coming from 
' France. 


In the main, it is the result of a fairly sharp 
cut-back in promotion. 


Mr. Alexander: Thank you. I now hope that 
perhaps we shall have some of the Exhibits, 
Advertising, Broadcasting and _ Displays 
directed towards our Commonwealth brothers 
in the West Indies. Has any thought been 
- given to that? 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, if the Member is 
referring to promotion in the West Indies, we 
do not, as a matter of policy, promote at all 
in the West Indies. That is to meet the desires 
of their own governments. We do not carry 
on an active promotional policy there, nor do 
We in any other countries in the world where 
it is not the desire of the country that we 
actively seek to promote immigration. This 
raises a very big problem. 


Mr. Alexander: I will pass now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto); Thank 
you, Mr. Alexander. Next I have Mr. 
Knowles. 

Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Mr. 


Chairman, in the area from which I come, in 
Norfolk County in Southern Ontario, we have 
a concentration of many ethnic groups. Some 
of them have problems in getting visas to 
come from behind the Iron Curtain. 
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In the light of the unrest in Central 
Europe, which no doubt has affected the pro- 
gram, how is the problem of getting visas 
being met, for immigrants coming to Canada, 
either as visitors or landed immigrants, from, 
say, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and so on? 


Mr. MacEachen: Perhaps I will begin and 
Mr. Curry can fill in. 
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As you know, we have quite a large pro- 
gram for people coming from Czechoslovakia. 
Canada has probably done as well as, if not 
better than, any country in the world in 
facilitating the movement of Czechoslovakian 
refugees to Canada. 


To do that, of course, we have relaxed our 
normal immigration procedures. People pre- 
sent themselves in, say, Vienna, declare them- 
selves to be bona fide refugees and we can 
have them on their way to Canada in a very 
short time. In other words, we waive our 
normal selection criteria. 


We have brought these people in, and we 
did it in response to a humanitarian interest 
on the part of Canada. Normally, however, 
we do not, as I understand it, accept 
independent applications from persons resid- 
ing in countries behind the Iron Curtain. We 
do accept sponsored applications from per- 
sons behind the Iron Curtain. That is the nor- 
mal rule that we apply. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): May I 
interject? Suppose a family in Canada has a 
relative behind the Iron Curtain, would he be 
considered a sponsored person? 


Mr. MacEachen;: Generally, yes. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): May I 
cite a particular instance where we have had 
a problem, and this has been hanging fire 
since May or June of this year. The person 
concerned still has to obtain a_ passport, 
although the fare has been paid, and the 
problem seems to be to get a Canadian visa. I 
suppose the matter of whether a security risk 
is involved also has to be investigated in 
some cases, does it? These are matters that 
they come to me about and want to know 
why we cannot get them out faster, and if I 
know some of the answers... 


Mr. MacEachen: This is one of the factors 
involved. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Yes, 
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Mr. MacEachen: And we find it difficult to 
make the proper examinations in Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): What 
has occurred to me is how do you make 
security checks behind the Iron Curtain? 


Mr, MacEachen: We do not do it because 
we cannot. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): No, I 
would not think you could. 


Mr. MacEachen: We do not feel we can do 
them in a meaningful way. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Of 
course, these people are a bit impatient. It is 
one of their own family that is involved. They 
feel there is no security problem, of course, 
but perhaps they do not know. 


Mr. MacEachen: Do you have anything to 
add to this, Mr. Curry? 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Minister, I might be able to 
help a little bit. I would like to say to the 
members through the Chairman that we, of 
course, will welcome him any time he wants 
to come to talk to us about particular cases 
and we will be as helpful as we can. 


There is a continuous movement of people 
of the sort that the member describes coming 
from the various countries of Eastern Europe. 
We can hardly name a country from which 
there is not at least a trickle every year, 
including the U.S.S.R., but the size of that 
movement depends a great deal upon the atti- 
tude of the government of that country with 
respect to exit permits. We cannot take 
independent applicants, as the Minister has 
indicated, except in very exceptional circum- 
stances, but those people who can be spon- 
sored or nominated, as the case may be, by 
their close relatives in Canada can be consid- 
ered. It takes some time indeed to get the 
necessary medical documents and to satisfy 
the Canadian authorities with regard to 
security. However, we have an alternative in 
that we have the people in Canada who spon- 
sor or nominate the person, and if they are 
reputable people this helps a great deal to 
make up for the lack of the normal type of 
check that we would do in Europe in most 
instances. It takes more time but generally 
these cases can be worked out if the relatives 
are fairly close. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I come 
from a predominantly agricultural area and 
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some of the people there feel, in assessing the 
number of points required to allow a person 
to become an immigrant, that while their 
skills are considered there is perhaps not a 
particular skill related to agriculture, and yet 
these people may be trained in that field and 
may become skillful farmers in this country, 
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as has been the case in our particular area, so 


we are wondering if where we put too much 
emphasis on a specific skill, that does not 
work against an immigration. Is that true, or 
how is agriculture considered? 
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Mr. Curry: The member has raised a rather 
difficult question, Mr. Chairman, because I 
think he has again reverted to a discussion 
with regard to independent immigrants who 
apply on their own, where the factors that 
you are discussing are of consequence. They 
are relatively minor... 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I might © 


say that these are not related. 


Mr. Curry: If you continue to talk about | 
sponsored people, the close relatives of people © 


already in Canada who want them to come 


out, then the factor you just spoke about has © 


no application whatever. 
Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Yes. 


Mr. Curry: Because we do not apply the 
selection standards against a sponsored immi- 


ae 


grant, that is, a very close, dependent type of © 


relative. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Is the — 


relationship spelled out in the Act? 


Mr. Curry: 
regulations. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I have 
one further question. I have had inquiries 


from people who are not concerned with rela- — 


tives but with friends in Czechoslovakia and 


Oh yes indeed, it is in the — 


they wonder what Canadians could do to 


expedite their immigration. I gathered from 


what you said they had to first get out of © 


Czechoslovakia before they could do anything 
for them at all. Is that correct? 


Mr. Curry: They have to be refugees in the 


ordinary sense of the word. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): 
You cannot go into Czechoslovakia. 


Mr. Curry: No. 


Yes. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): They 
would not let you? 

Mr. MacEachen: The border has been 
opened. 


Mr. Curry: The border is still open, so far 
as we know. 


An hon, Member: It is? 
Mr. Curry: Yes, to Austria. 


Mr. MacEachen: Right into Vienna, so it 
has been easy for people to move if they 
wish. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Yes, 
and when problems have arisen in getting 
relatives out, some of our people—because of 
ignorance of the regulations—have gone to 
unscrupulous agents who have exploited 
them, they have taken their money and 
agreed to arrange to have their passports and 
visa, and so on, procured for them when it 
was not necessary at all. 


Is there a booklet that sets forth in simple 
terms the steps a that a family should follow 
in order to get a friend from Europe to Cana- 
da, so he would. not fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous people? There is no reason for 
Titi 

Mr. Curry: I would say, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not recall that we have any specific book- 
let on it but, as the member has put it, I 
think a good case has been established for it. 
Perhaps one of our tasks could be the prepa- 
ration of a very simple document of this sort. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): The 
parish priest in the area of which I was 
speaking suggested this because he was often 
questioned on it and he did not know the 
simple procedures himself. It would not have 
to be detailed. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, my colleague, 
Mr. Morrison, advises me that a leaflet of this 
sort was put into all our immigration offices 
within the last year. I presume you could 
_ pick that up at any immigration office. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): It could 
be obtained. Thank you very much. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): I would 
like to make a remark to the Committee. 
Many of the topics which are being discussed 
are specifically covered in the estimates. Four 
~members have yet to ask questions, so if you 
could confine your remarks to matter of 
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broad principle, and if any of your questions 
fit into certain parts of the estimates we will 
cover that later when the votes are carried. 


Mr. Weatherhead? 


Mr. Weatherhead: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Minister, from what you have said I 
gather that you expect immigration to 
decrease fairly substantially during this cal- 
endar year. I think you mentioned in passing 
that perhaps you encountered further difficul- 
ties in some of the countries from which 
immigrants come. We have also heard it said 
since you spoke that perhaps our decrease in 
promotion may have had something to do 
with the decrease. I wonder if there are any 
other main reasons for the decrease in immi- 
gration this year? 


Mr. MacEachen: I think we mentioned the 
source countries. The promotion is not as con- 
ducive to people leaving but we think that 
the selection criteria, which is related to 
demand for labour in Canada, has had an 
effect in reducing the fiow. In other words, 
they have been responsive to the changes in 
demand in Canada. I think these are the prin- 
cipal reasons. I have been quite interested in 
this aspect of the situation. These are the 
main conclusions I can draw as to the reason 
for the decrease. When we have completed 
our refugee movement we may see that the 
percentage decline over last year may not be 
aS worrying, because we did have a big 
movement. 
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Mr. Curry: It will be about 185,000, so far 
as we can forecast this year. 


Mr. Weatherhead: So, Mr. Minister, may I 
take it that the somewhat new point system 
that has been in effect for the last year or so 
would have had some influence in that 
respect? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, I think that is the 
case. I wish to add that, as I understand it, 
one of the objectives of the system was to 
relate the intake to the demand situation on 
the labour market. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the Minister mentioned that there was a gen- 
eral objective as he saw it, of having perhaps 
an immigration of 1 per cent of our popula- 
tion per year, which I gather would be about 
210,000. I was wondering, Mr. Minister, on 
what general basis you would put that figure 
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of 1 per cent as being a desirable figure. Why 
not somewhat more or somewhat less? 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
Minister said that the figure would be, for 
statistical purposes, not far below 1 per cent 
of the population. It is an observation rather 
than a target. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
whether we do have a general objective 
figure in this line. Do we think that around 
$200,000 is about the right figure at the pres- 
ent time, or might it vary widely from year 
to year? 


Mr. MacEachen: I think that it is bound to 
vary; how widely, it is difficult to tell. But it 
is bound to vary if the selection criteria are 
closely geared to the demand for labour in 
Canada. If the demand is strong in certain 
occupations, then that information is con- 
veyed and accordingly higher wages are 
given in that occupation, and the flow would 
increase. If the demand goes to nothing, then 
that occupation gets very little weight. So, I 
have personally set no target, but it has 
appeared I think historically that that has 
been the range in which our figures have 
gone. 


Mr. Weatherhead: 
Chairman. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Thank 
you, Mr. Weatherhead. Mr. Whiting? 


Thank you, Mr. 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the Minister a question or two. Do you 
have any booklets on the mobility programs 
as to who can qualify and how they go about 
getting qualifications to participate in this 
program? 


Mr. Francis: The Canada Manpower Centre 
has a supply of pamphlets which set forth the 
conditions to qualify for mobility assistance. 


Mr. Whiting: And _ these 
available? 


are readily 


Mr. Francis: Yes. 


Mr. Whiting: Anybody can get them from 
the office? Fine, thank you very much. 


I have another question, Mr. Chairman, 
with regard to family relationships—uniting 
families. Is there much, or any latitude shown 
within the Department with regard to, say, 
bringing parents over to Canada to join their 
sons or daughters? I mention that because I 
have many problems in this regard, and the 
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majority of them are turned down for one 
reason or another. I am just wondering what 
the basis for that was. It seems perfectly logi- 
cal and commendable that a son or daughter 
would want their parents to join them in 
Canada after they become established. 
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Mr. Curry: Excuse me, I do not quite 
understand the point of the member’s ques- 
tion. Is it the nature of the relationship or a 
factor such as the age of the parents? 


Mr. Whiting: Well, it could be a combina- 
tion of both. 


Mr. Curry: If the parent were of an age © 


where he, himself, is likely to become a 
member of the labour force, then he would be 
assessed on his impact on the labour force. In 
other words, we would have him assessed as 
an independent immigrant. 


Mr. Whiting: What about somebody, say, 57 
years of age who is not in good health? 


Mr. Curry: You have introduced two con- 
flicting points here. It is all according to what 
you mean by not good health. 


Mr. Whiting: He is not able to work. He is 
not able to enter the labour force, in other 
words. 


Mr. Curry: If he were of that age and not 
able to enter the labour force because of a 


disability or something like that, I think we ~ 


allow him to come forward, if I recall, as a 
sponsored immigrant. The break-off point is 
60 years of age. If he is 60 or over he can 
come regardless of other factors relating to 
work, and so on. If he is under 60 then we 
would have to assess him on his own merits. 


Mr. Whiting: I have another comment to 
make, Mr. Chairman. Last Tuesday night the 
Minister was invited to Oakville to attend a 
eareers show which, unfortunately, he could 
not attend. But I had the opportunity of 
attending this function. It was sponsored by 
Canada Manpower and various other organi- 
zations within the community of Oakville. 
The purpose of this event was to acquaint the 
young people—the high school students—with 
job and career opportunities available to 
them in the Oakville area. 


I thought it was a magnificent show. I am 


quite sure the young people would receive © 
much benefit out of this, because it was heart-— 


ily endorsed by the industries and businesses 
within the municipality. I was wondering if 
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the Department had any further thoughts on 
encouraging this type of event throughout the 
country. 

In other words, possibly the Department of 
Manpower could show leadership in this re- 
spect and encourage this sort of thing to be 
held in other communities throughout the 
country. I just make that comment, Mr. 
Chairman, because I think it is a valid one 
that could merit some investigation by the 
Department. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Mr. 
Caccia? 
Mr. Caccia: Mr. Minister, today the 


CBC news announced that the figure of total 
men and women unemployed as of the end 
of October amounts to 288,000—approximately 
40,000 more than a year ago. Are the esti- 
mates before us today prepared in a manner 
as to absorb a larger number of trainees dur- 
ing the coming winter in view of the fact that 
there will be a larger number of people 
unemployed? 
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Mr. MacEachen: I think that the deploy- 
ment of the resources we have are such that 
most of the trainees will be trained in the 
winter months. I have given a number of 
examples in the House, and I am sure the 
total picture can be put on the record by the 
officials. I know people have been concerned 
about the cancellation of the winter works 
program, and have been concerned about a 
replacement for it. We have not come for- 
ward with a new program as such, as a 
replacement, but we have attempted and suc- 
ceeded in increasing the budget available for 
training. We have striven, I think successful- 
ly, to put most of that training in the winter 
months. For the Atlantic Provinces, as I 
recollect the situation last winter, $1.5 million 
was spent on that program. I think the 
increase in our training program this year, 
most of it in the winter, is about 18 times 
that amount. In Ontario the increase in our 
training program is greater than the amount 
we spent last year for the winter works 
program. 

What I am really saying, Mr. Caccia, is that 
through the increased amount available for 
training and by concentrating it in the winter 
months and training the unemployed, as we 
are trying to do—we are giving that priori- 
ty—we think that we are responding to the 
unemployment situation this winter. 


It might be a good idea if we could at some 
point give the Committee the whole picture of 
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the increase in every province and the per- 
centage we think occurs in the winter 
months, and then compare those figures with 
the winterworks program. As you know, 55 
per cent I think of the funds for winter works 
was spent in the Province of Quebec. We are 
trying to meet that problem. 


Mr. Caccia: It has been stated that any 
meaningful iong range manpower training 
program has to be based on the projections of 
requirements of industry and commerce -in 
future years. Has the federal government 
under way a study on manpower require- 
ments for the next five or ten years and if so, 
by whom is it being conducted and when is it 
expected to be completed? 


Mr. MacEachen: Obviously the implementa- 
tion and the administration of any manpower 
program depends upon the best possible 
information on the labour market and what it 
is going to require in the future. Mr. Dy- 
mond’s division in the Department is really 
dead-on regard ng this problem and maybe 
he would like to give you some detail about 
this whole important area. 


Mr. Caccia: Only if there is a study under 
way and if anything is being done. 


Mr. W. Dymond (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Program Development Service, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration): Mr. 
Chairman, I think I can answer very briefly. 
There is a study now of manpower require- 
ments on a Canada basis up until 1970. That 
study was a long-time aborning, so to speak, 
and was based on Economic Council projec- 
tions that translates them into manpower 
occupational and educational level terms. 

We have another study that is being pre- 
pared right now that will provide manpower 
requirement projections from next year for 
each year up until 1975 for Canada and each 
of the five main regions of Canada. That 
study is being done both here in Ottawa and 
by our regional economists in each of the five 
regions of Canada so that it will be related to 
the local context and situation. That should 
be available in ten to twelve months time. 


Mr. Caccia: In December 1967 the Canada 
Manpower and Immigration Council Act was 
given assent. Has the Minister any intention 
of implementing that act by appointments to 
the various councils proposed in that act. 
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Mr. MacEachen: Yes, Mr. Chairman. We in 
the Department have spent considerable time 
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recently considering how best these councils 
could operate and be of maximum benefit to 
the Department and to the country. I think 
we have it pretty clearly in our minds how 
we think they ought to operate. We have 
already canvassed major organizations in the 
country for suggestions as to possible persons 
to fill these council positions and we hope 
soon to be able to get it in operation. So we 
are getting ahead with it. 


Mr. Caccia: Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether I have used all my time. I have six 
more short questions. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Mr. 
Caccia, if you do not mind, I think we will go 
on. We will do what is normally done, stand 
Vote 1 anyway until the Minister comes back 
for his policy conference with us and go on to 
the others. 


Mr. Caccia: May I ask one question out of 
the six? Iam making a big sacrifice. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Oh well, 
we will just allow you to do that. 


Mr. Caccia: Thank you. How frequently 
since the introduction of the new Immigration 
Act have labour market demands proposed 
and changes been forwarded and funnelled to 
our Officials abroad in order to adjust their 
evaluation? 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, this is a con- 
tinuous process. The information that we get 
from varlous sources, including the occupa- 
tional demand which is one of the things to 
which I think the member had reference, is 
reviewed in the Department periodically but 
if there is any marked change that justifies 
action between the periodic reviews that is 
fed forward immediately to our Immigration 
officers overseas. So that the whole attitude of 
the Department is to try to get precise infor- 
mation and to get it put forward speedily, 
remembering that the immigrants affected in 
most cases do not really come to the country 
perhaps for some months after the time they 
first apply and therefore it is necessary that 
we give them the most precise and fast infor- 
mation that we can. 


Mr. Caccia: “Periodic reviews” imply how 
many months? 


Mr. Curry: I think they have been making 
them on the basis of a six-month interval 
now, or is it quarterly? 
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Mr. F. V. S. Goodman (Director of Man- 
power Information and Analysis, Department 
of Manpower and Immigration): Quarterly 
with, I am afraid, some slippage. However, 
the actual selection units are designed to be 
sent out quarterly. On occasion they may 
have been perhaps a month or two late. 


Mr. Caccia: Mr. Chairman, if time permits 
at the end I would like the opportunity of 
asking other questions. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Thank 
you. Mr. Broadbent. 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I 
would like to pursue the line of questioning 
begun by Mr. Alexander. I do not see offhand 
how one could conceivably be integrated into 
the country other than as a member of a 
certain province or a certain city or a certain 
region. An immigrant coming to Toronto 
would take on certain characteristics because 
he lived in Toronto or Ontario which would 
distinguish him in certain respects from 
someone living in Saskatchewan. 


Is it conceivable in terms of law that differ- 
ent tests could be applied to immigrants 


before they could be legally accepted as © 


Canadian citizens? For example, if a potential 
immigrant had to answer certain questions 
about Canadian history is it conceivable that 


the Province of Quebec could have one set of — 


questions and the Canadian Government 


another? 


Mr. Curry: I do not want to rush into an 
observation but I think the member perhaps 
mistakes the nature of the standards on 
which Canada selects its immigrants. In the 
first place it has nothing whatever to do with 
their citizenship—that is something that hap- 
pens five years after they get here. 


Mr. Broadbent: Well, I am talking about 
the citizenship test which is given five years 
after they get here—not the selection policy. 
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Mr. MacEachen: That is the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State now. It used to be 
this Department. 


In so far as selection tests are concerned, as 
I have stated already, I cannot foresee any 


other test than the one being administered by | 


the Government of Canada. 


Mr. Broadbent: My next question will be | 


somewhat hypothetical. If an equivalent to 
the Czechoslovakian disaster—it is a disaster 
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from the humane point of view in any case— 
took place, say in China, would we as readily 
open our doors to thousands of Chinese? In 
other words, is there any possibility of a 
racial criterion or any other criteria being 
applied in such a_ potentially _ strictly 
humanitarian situation? 


Mr. MacEachen: We applied our refugee 
provisions in the Department and we sought 
special authority from the Cabinet to finance 
the operation, and many other things, as a 
particular humanitarian situation and, of 
course, the Department did do even more in 
number in the Hungarian situation. 


If you ask me what will happen in any 
other situation I would hope that we would 
respond on purely humanitarian grounds, not 
racial or for any other consideration. That 
would be my view. 


Mr. Broadbent: It is by no means beyond 
the bounds of possibility that thousands of 
Chinese might start to pour out of Mainland 
China into Hong Kong. It is quite conceivable 
that the Canadian government would take in 
Chinese refugees on the same basis as we did 
with the Czechs. 


Mr. MacEachen: Well, it is a very hypo- 
thetical question. All I can say is that in the 
instance in which I am involved the determi- 
nation is on a purely humanitarian basis. I 
think Canada will benefit, quite frankly, from 
what has been done; the people who are com- 
ing will contribute a great deal to the country 
but we did not respond for that reason. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, that is what I was 
wondering; whether in fact, it was considered 
that these are, in the main, good middle-class 
people. For example, in terms of technical 
skills— 


Mr. MacEachen: We did not know, you see. 
We did not know who would come. We take 
people who are totally unskilled in our move- 
ment. I think the circumstances you envisage 
are hypothetical and I suppose as a wise—or 
at least a hopefully wise—politician I should 
say I am not going to answer hypothetical 
questions, but I hope we would respond in a 
humanitarian way. 


Mr. Broadbent: The other question of a 
general policy nature that I had was, is any 
consideration being given to our adopting in 
Canada the policy followed in some other 
countries in Europe of having legislation 
which compels companies, for example, to 
give the government so many month’s notice 
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before they lay off a certain number of 
employees? I am thinking of this in conjunc- 
tion particularly with the Manpower Retrain- 
ing Program, say, three months notice before 
a company lays off a hundred or more people. 


Mr. MacEachen: Off the top of my head, I 
do not think we have the jurisdiction federal- 
ly to require such a law. I think one province 
at one point had such a law but we do not 
have the jurisdiction, so far as I can under- 
stand, to ask a company operating in a prov- 
ince to give us notice, but that is a legal 
question. 
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Mr. Broadbent: Is it your view that the 
federal government does not have the legal 
authority to pass such a law? 


Mr. MacEachen: This is my view; I may be 
quite wrong. I would not stake my legal repu- 
tation on it, Mr. Otto. 


Mr. Dymond: I think that is probaby right 
but, as you say, it has never been tested 
legally. It depends a bit, I think, on the pur- 
pose of that kind of legislation. 


Mr. MacEachen: We would much prefer to 
get unions and employers to respond by tak- 
ing advantage of our Manpower Consultative 
Service. I think you could have a law and get 
a notification about a closure, but unless 
employers and unions were ready really to 
get down to business and prepare for the 
results of any kind of economic or technologi- 
cal change, the law might be very fruitless. 


I talked a bit about the Manpower Consul- 
tative Program in the Department, or the 
agency that is equipped to do this kind of 
work, and I think it offers a much more fruit- 
ful area than a legal sanction. We are start- 
ing, but we have not gotten all that number 
of employers and unions to come forward and 
take advantage of it. 


Mr. Broadbent: I would have thought off- 
hand there would be no objection on the part 
of the trade unions to having three months 
notice when they are going to be laid off, but 
I have talked to the representatives of a cer- 
tain rather large corporation in this country, 
which will go unnamed at this point, and 
their view was that this would not be a good 
idea because then the workers would not 
work for three months. Now, I do not know 
how widespread that attitude might be, but 
has this been broached at all with— 
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The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Mr. Broad- 
bent, the Minister will be coming back and I 
think if you raised the question at the time 
we are discussing policy he will be better 
informed and, I think, we will be better 
informed. 


Mr. Broadbent: Perhaps that will be my 
last question. Perhaps it is because of the 
fogginess due to a cold or a certain amount of 
inherent fogginess I may also have, but I 
missed at the outset what the decision was in 
terms of our procedure now. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): The deci- 
sion was that we will stand Vote 1 until the 
end when all the estimates have gone 
through. Then the Minister will come back 
and discuss policy. 


Mr. MacEachen: I shall be glad to discuss 
with you any policy issue you want to raise 
or that comes up during discussion. I should 
prefer to have some notice, if possible, but if 
not it is fine. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Are you 
finished Mr. Broadbent? Mr. Loiselle. 


Mr. Loiselle: I will pass. 
The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otte): Mr. Muir? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): Mr. 
Chairman, with your permission may I revert 
very briefly to the subject matter of the ques- 
tioning by Mr. Alexander. As I head it I be- 
lieve Mr. Curry said—and I hope to be cor- 
rected if I am in error—there was no active 
desire on the part of the government to pro- 
mote immigration of people from the West 
Indies. Is that what he said? 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Curry said that as a 
Department we do not promote immigration 
actively from the West Indies because the 
governments of the West Indies do not want 
us to do so. That is the point. We do not 
promote because they do not want us to 
promote. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): I see. 
There 1s no question of our not wishing to 
have immigrants from the West Indies. 


Mr. MacEachen: No, there is no question 
at all. We process applicants in exactly the 
same way as people from any other country. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, I think we must 
be very careful of the sense in which we use 
the word “promote”. By “promote” I meant 
when I made the comment that we do not 
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spend money in advertising and that sort of 
thing. 
Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): Yes. 
Mr. Curry: We are in a dilemma with peo- 
ple such as the West Indians anyhow because 
if we were active in advertising and promot- 


ing we would drain from them the very peo- 
ple whom they can least afford to lose. 
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Mr. Muir 
Skilled people. 


(Cape Breton-The Sydneys): 


Mr. Curry: We would be doing no justice to 
anybody. I take it that it is probable, 
although this is perhaps somewhat an 
assumption, that the West Indies would have 
no objection to our accepting as immigrants 
those of their people whom they found were 
on their relief rolls or something of that sort, 
but the ones who would qualify to come to us 
under our selection standards are frequently 
the very ones they can least afford to lose. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): I see. 
Thank you, very much. Now, I have another 
question. I have had one or two queries from 
people who were interested in sponsoring 
unfortunate people who moved out of Cze- 
choslovakia, and the officials in Ottawa, 
whom I find most courteous and co-operative 
at all times, advised me that those interested 
should contact the local office of the Manpow- 
er service. I was wondering how this is work- 
ing out. Do they do the complete processing 
at the Manpower office and then forwarded it 
to Ottawa? May we have some information on 
this? 


Mr. MacEachen: As I understand 
processing is done in the local offices. 


it the 


Mr. J. C. Morrison (Director General of 
Operations, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): It is the local Immigration 
office rather than the Manpower office that 
the people should go to. If it happened to be 
a small community where there is no Immi- 
gration office, then a Manpower office would 
accept an application and transmit it to the 
nearest Immigration office. Then it would be 
processed from there on through normal 
immigration channels; and in the case of a 
Czech refugee, through our office in Vienna. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think there is a misun- 
derstanding here. I think Mr. Muir is talking 
about Czech refugee who has arrived in 
Canada. Is that it? 


- 
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Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): No, 
Mr. Minister. My question was in reference to 
a couple, we will say, interested in sponsor- 
ing an individual from Czechoslovakia who 
would take care of him until he got settled, 
and so on. 


Mr. Morrison: It has been possible for the 
last year to sponsor anyone living in Czechos- 
lovakia by filing an application in one of our 
Immigration offices in Canada. Ordinarily it 
would have gone through the External Affairs 
office in Prague and he dealt with there if it 
is a case sponsored by a close relative. Under 
present circumstances if it is a refugee who 
has left the country, the processing overseas 
would be done at the Vienna office. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): 
Where would the individual submit his wish, 
supposing he wanted to bring over an 18- 
year-old blonde or something like that? 


Mr. Morrison: If there is an Immigration 
office in or near his community he should go 
there. If there is only a Manpower office, he 
should go there and they will convey his wish 
and process it. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): In 
all seriousness, Mr. Chairman, this is a mar- 
ried couple who wished to look after someone 
who was in these circumstances and who did 
not have anyone to look after him. 


Mr. Morrison: Was the person they wanted 
to bring a relative? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): No, 
sir. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Mr. Muir, 
excuse me, we will have Vote 15 specifically 
on Immigration and this is a very specific 
question. I wonder if you could hold that 
until we come to that vote? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): I 
would be glad to, Mr. Chairman, but usually 
on Vote No. 1 you can range far and wide. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): You will 
still be able to, but we are trying to get 
through. We still have Mr. Lachance, and 
then Mr. Caccia again. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton-The Sydneys): I 
have one more short question with regard to 
Mr. Broadbent’s queries, and I think they 
were very well put and very pointed and 
very much up to date. 
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On Monday, October 16, 1967, we 
adjourned the House to discuss—the Minister 
is smiling; he remembers very well—what 
took place in our area regarding Hawker 
Siddeley who, without any notice whatsoever, 
decided they were going to close down a 
plant involving almost 3,000 steelworkers. At 
that time the then Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration stated, as I recall it, that he was 
all in favour—or words to that effect—of 
companies, being forced to give some indica- 
tion or some notice that they were going to 
withdraw or cut back. I mention this as food 
for thought for the Minister, who will be 
coming back to this at a later date, and I 
would go along with Mr. Broadbent in hoping 
that something could be done along these 
lines, because we have people like Hawker 
Siddeley—and there are a number of them in 
this country—who could not care less what 
happens to the individuals who are affected. 
That is all I have for the moment. 
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The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Thank 
you, Mr. Muir. 


[Interprétation] 
Mr. Lachance, now it is your turn to speak. 


Mr. Lachance: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
[English] 

Mr. Chairman, in the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, it says that a maximum of 
52 weeks can be paid a person who follows a 
course. Is it the government’s intention to 
increase the 52 weeks? 

I have a case right now of a man who 
followed a course of 22 weeks last year, and 
this year the Manpower people in Montreal 
allowed this same person to follow a 44-week 
course. This amounts to—22 weeks plus 44 
weeks—66 weeks. This means that the gov- 
ernment is paying a 44-week course this year 
but perhaps will pay this man only 52 weeks 
in all. I find it hard to understand how a man 
can follow a 66-week course and not be paid 
more than 52 weeks. How is he going to live 
during the other 14 weeks? Does the govern- 
ment intend to bring in some legislation to 
cope with this problem? 


Mr. MacEachen: Let us get the facts right 
first. 


Mr. J. P. Francis (Assistant Deputy Minist- 
er—Manpower, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): Mr. Chairman, we can pay a 
man to take a course up to a maximum of 52 
weeks in that course; however, once he has 
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done that we can approve a second course for 
him, and it is possible for that second course 
to last as long as an additional 52 weeks. So 
in this way in two successive courses, not in 
one, it would be possible for one man to take 
training under this program for a total of 104 
weeks. 

The theory behind this is that the man may 
need some basic upgrading in certain subjects 
or areas before he can qualify to take occupa- 
tional training; therefore we will give him the 
basic upgrading for as long as 52 weeks, and 
will, in-a second course, give him the occupa- 
tional training. That is likely what happened 
in the case you cite. 


Mr. Lachance: Thank you. I thought that 
one person could get only 52 weeks at the 
maximum. 


Mr. Gaccia: One of my questions is related 
to the orientation centre which was opened in 
the Province of Quebec I believe in February 
or March of this year in co-operation between 
our Department and the Quebec Department 
of Education. What is the cost of the federal 
government’s share in that orientation cen- 
tre’s operations until now, assuming that it is 
included in the estimates before us. If that 
project proves to be successful, may we 
expect a policy on the part of the Department 
of introducing other orientation centres in 
other provinces? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I do not have 
the answer to your first question as to what 
was our share in the cost of this. I might add, 
if I may, that there are two or three exam- 
ples of these kinds of things. There is another 
one in Vancouver. At the present time assess- 
ments are being made of how well they 
work. On the one in Quebec City we have a 
preliminary report but for only so far. If you 
like I will get the data. 
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Mr. Caccia: There is no hurry. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. My next question needs a 
short preface and I will try to make it as 
concise as I can. Mr. Minister, as we all know 
and as we have heard today we have 
embarked upon a selective immigration poli- 
cy. At the same time experience teaches that 
the higher the education of the immigrant the 
more difficult is the process of adaptation and 
integration, particularly at the beginning. In 
view of this policy the success of attracting 
the type of immigrants that the Government 
of Canada wishes to attract to Canada 
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depends very much on the successful adapta- 
tion and integration of immigrants belonging 
to this particular category. Is there any inten- 
tion and any policy in the future whereby the 
Department will continue its efforts—this is 
not meant as a criticism of the Department 
which I know tries its best—vis-a-vis Canadi- 
an employers who, so far, have taken an atti- 
tude of requesting a Canadian experience 
from immigrants who seek employment at the 
moment of arrival within the category to 
which they belong, even if they are prepared 
to accept employment at a lower level, still 
within the branch of their background. I 
recall in this connection, in the Department 
of Labour, a policy of promotion whereby, 
for some time, we saw in various communi- 
ties announcements made and directed to 
employers encouraging them to employ men 
and women over a certain age. I do not know 
how successful that was, but certainly an 
attempt was made, and it reflected a certain 
awareness of that problem. Yet, as of today, 
we can really build up a very high dossier on 
the history of immigrants who we really 
wanted to have, who came with a high degree 
of skill or professional education, and who 
still today find it extremely difficult to be 
hired because, upon arrival, they cannot offer 
the Canadian experience that employers wish 
to have from them. Therefore, history repeats 
itself even in our modern times when you 
have an highly qualified professional who 
accepts employment even in skills which are 
quite comparable to that of dishwashing 
which then, in turn, means that by mail and 
by word of mouth the communication goes 
back across the ocean that it is very difficult 
to start a new life here, at least for a certain 
period of time. 


In this connection—and this is the second 
part of the question—are there any steps that 
you envisage as a Minister that are meant to 
encourage professional organizations through- 
out the country to take certain steps towards 
a partial or total recognition of professional 
degrees? Today in the newspaper there was 
an announcement that at last the Ontario 
Dental Association will permit a certain num- 


ber of Czechoslovakian dentists to practice— 


first to have an examination next spring, and 
if they are successful they will be admitted in 
certain remote areas where there is not a 
dentist and therefore it will not create a 


problem. This is 1968, and this is the kind of — 


thing that perhaps we would have liked to 
see taking place a few years ago. We have 
embarked on a selective policy. Are we also 
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going to take further steps to bring the selec- 
tive policy to its final conclusion within any 
given community, within any given prov- 
inces, within any given profession? Did I ask 
a question which is broad enough? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes. You know a good deal 
about this particular problem; you know the 
role of the provinces and the professional 
associations. Mr. Dymond, who is in the 
Department, has had and is continuing to 
have discussions with at least certain profes- 
sional associations on this very problem so 
maybe, Mr. Dymond, you could just mention 
what you have been doing and what we pro- 
pose to continue to do. 


Mr. Dymond: It is a mixed picture, I think, 
from one professional association to another. 
As you know, and the Minister has alluded to 
this, the question of qualifications for those 
professions such as medicine, engineering and 
dentistry having licensing requirements to 
practice as a professional, comes under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. So that we in the federal 
government can do a certain number of 
things and are moving in that direction, but 
we obviously cannot tell any professional 
association directly what they must do, as I 
am sure you appreciate. 
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The previous Minister, Mr. Marchand, 
started on this road with an offer to The 
Canadian Medical Association to provide the 
facilities for prescreening doctors overseas so 
that we could provide a good facility for get- 
ting them started on the business of seeing 
whether their professional qualifications were 
adequate or not in Canadian terms, and also 
an offer to the Association to make studies of 
medical qualifications in other countries with 
which they were not familiar, to make certain 
and to determine the real qualifications these 
foreign medical schools had in a number of 
parts of the world. I think progress is being 
made in the Department. I have had meetings 
with the Canadian. Medical Association people 
at the annual convention of the Registrars, 
We have had a number of discussions, and I 
think they are moving to develop a better 
system. They are certainly aware of this 
problem. They are talking about prescreening 
examinations. They are becoming more aware 
of the need for more standardized qualifica- 
tions from province to province, and I think 
slowly some progress is being made. The 
same kind of thing is going on with the engi- 
neers—a prescreening examination overseas 
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to develop much better procedures than they 
now have for assessing and evaluating the 
qualifications that engineers from other coun- 
tries have, and to study and develop a much 
better and more secure knowledge of foreign 
qualifications. There are studies just begin- 
ning now, or discussions rather, about possi- 
ble studies with the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada and the provincial licensing bodies. I 
would expect we might be talking to the den- 
tal people. This is the kind of activity, of 
better liaison, of urging more uniform proce- 
dures, of offering to finance studies and anal- 
yses of foreign qualifications, in which so far 
the Department has been engaged, in this 
particular area. 


Mr. Caccia: How does this apply when it 
comes to the immigration of skilled trades- 
men? Does the Department encourage the 
training of skilled tradesmen in Canadian 
methods upon arrival in the various prov- 
inces? Here reference is made, not to training 
in the English language, but in Canadian 
methods as they apply to a specific trade. Is 
the Department developing similar techniques 
when it comes to skilled tradesmen? 


Mr. Dymond: I might say, and Mr. Francis 
will want to answer the training part of the 
question, we are engaging in studies on the 
equivalents of the training, education and 
qualifications of tradesmen from various 
foreign countries as compared to Canadian 
standards, because there is some reflection of 
the same kind of question found at the 
professional level among some of the trades 
where there are journeymen and _ licensing 
requirements that are operated by the prov- 
inces. That is something we are looking into 
as a Starter, from a research point of view, in 
order to get at the real dimensions of the 
problem. 


Mr. Francis might have a word on the 
training. 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, apart from lan- 
guage training, we will pay for skilled train- 


ing for immigrants to help them become 
familiar with Canadian techniques and 
Canadian procedures, and so on, in their 


occupational field. The limitation here, of 
course, is to get a course from the province 
or from a local school board that will do this 
kind of job. It is not always possible to get 
this type of course but we are trying to 
encourage the provinces and the local school- 
boards to provide them. We will certainly 
buy them. 
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Mr. Caccia: When you relate this policy 
that you have just announced to the budget 
before us, do you see room for an expansion 
of courses or have you already reached the 
ceiling for this type of course and so cannot 
accept any further training of this type? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I did not real- 
ize I was making a policy announcement. We 
have been doing this for some time and it is 
part of the program as it exists. I think there 
is room for expansion of this kind of thing. 


Mr. Caccia: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Before I 
leave this Chair Mr. Francis, I believe, 
undertook to bring the cost figures in connec- 
tion with the integration programs. I might 
also say that when we go further into immi- 
gration it would be useful to have any rele- 
vant publications here rather than to have the 
answer: “I am sorry, but they are still back 
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at the office.” Also, I specifically would like a 
copy of the “point system”—the little book 
that you have-—produced for this Committee 
when we discuss immigration and the point 
system. 

I will now turn the Chair back to Mr. 
Caccia so that he may thank the Minister. 


The Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions? If not I shall call Item 1. Shall Item 1 
stand? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 
Item 1 stood. 


The Chairman: Thank you. On behalf of all 
the members I should like to thank the 
Minister for his patience and remarks. We 
would welcome more meetings of this kind 
because it has certainly been most beneficial. 
I should like also to thank the officials who 
came here today for their assistance. The 
meeting is adjourned. 
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(Text) 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuEsDAY, November 19, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met this 
day at 11.08 am. The Chairman, Mr. Caccia, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Breau, Broadbent, Caccia, Loiselle, 
McNulty, Murphy, Otto, Thompson (Red Deer), Turner (London East), 
Weatherhead, Whiting—(12). 


In attendance: From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: Mr. 
J. P. Francis, Assistant Deputy Minister (Manpower); Mr. W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Program Development Service); Mr. J. C. Morrison, 
Director General of Operations; and Mr. L. E. Davies, Acting Director, Financial 
Administrative Services. 


The Chairman called Items 5 and 10 of the 1968-69 Revised Main Esti- 
mates, Manpower and Immigration,— 
DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Item 5—Administration, Operation and Maintenance, 
CECH fe ers Bee es. agus wwye gad Oates $154,449,000 


Item 10—Grants, Contributions and Subsidies, etc. ..$204,435,000 
and introduced the departmental officials, who were questioned. 
At 12.17 p.m. Mr. Otto temporarily took the Chair as Acting Chairman to 
allow Mr. Caccia to question the officials. 


The Chairman then resumed the Chair and at 12.55 p.m. questioning con- 
tinuing, the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. H. Bennett, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Tuesday, November 19, 1968 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I do not see a 
quorum, but I think we can quietly start our 
meeting, with your permission. I think that 
gradually we will build up into a quorum. 


At the head table is Mr. Francis, who is the 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Manpower. Next 
to him is Mr. Morrison, the Director General 
of Operations. Mr. Dymond is next who is the 
Assistant Deputy Minister in charge of Pro- 
gram Development Service. Mr. Davies is 
next and he is the Acting Director, Financial 
and Administrative Services. 


I assume everyone has this list of names, 
but if not we will try to make it available so 
that you know exactly who is speaking—Mr. 
Francis, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Dymond and Mr. 
Davies. 


As you will recall, at the last meeting we 
stood Item 1. We will start the meeting today 
with Items 5 and 10 on page 296, which deals 
with the broad question of development and 
utilization of manpower. It covers several 
phases and it is a very meaningful program 
which deserves all the time you wish to take 
to ask questions and to raise points related to 
these items. 
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| 5 Administration, Operation and Mainte- 
‘ nance, including the administration of 
the Manpower Mobility Regulations 
and payments in respect of persons 
who are being afforded occupational 
training under the Adult Occupational 
Training Act $154,449,000 
Grants, Contributions and Subsidies in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions 
specified in the sub-vote titles listed in 
the Details of the Estimates $204,435,000 


Having said this, I will take down your 
names as you indicate to me your wish to ask 
questions and we will take it from there. 
Would you, perhaps, like to make an open- 
ng statement, or will you accept questions 
right away? The Minister made a statement 
t the last meeting, as you will recall. It was a 
airly comprehensive one. On page 299 you 


have the subject matter on Administration, 
Operation and Maintenance of the Depart- 
ment, including Mobility Regulations and 
Payments. Mr. Weatherhead? 
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Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
one of the officials could give us a brief out- 
line of the regulations with respect to the 
eligibility under the Adult Occupational 
Training Act. The Minister might have men- 
tioned it last week, but I do not recall it and 
I wonder whether perhaps as a basis we 
might have some comment on this. 


Mr. J. P. Francis (Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Manpower), Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): Mr. Chairman, the primary 
purpose of this Act is to help people who are 
already established in the labour force to 
improve their incomes; it has an economic 
objective, an objective which we are trying to 
measure by the amount of people’s income. It 
is intended to help them to improve their 
occupational skills if those are becoming or 
have become obsolete. It is intended to help 
them in advance, if we can detect it early 
enough, to acquire additional training to 
adjust to changes taking place in employ- 
ment. It is also intended to give them what 
we call basic training; that is, upgrade their 
qualifications in basic subjects such as 
science, mathematics and language, if they 
need this, in order to take an occupational 
training course. 


Because the program is related to the needs 
of those in the labour force, it is necessary to 
draw some line which will make it possible 
to decide who can benefit from the program 
and who cannot. This line is drawn by saying 
that to be eligible a client must be at least 
one year older than the regular school-leaving 
age of his province and, in fact, be out of 
school for one year. 


If a client meets this condition, we can then 
purchase training for him from the province, 
or from a private training institution if the 
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province agrees, or from his employer; that 
is, we can pay on his behalf the cost of the 
training that he may need. We will do this in 
those cases where it is clear that he will 
benefit economically from this training. So far 
as his agreement and our manpower counsel- 
or’s agreement are concerned, the principle 
is. that he will benefit economically by the 
training, 

In addition, we will pay him a training 
allowance. The purpose of the training allow- 
ance is to recognize the fact that he is in the 
labour force and is, therefore, a person who 
has been working and has been used to an 
income of some kind and has assumed all the 
economic responsibilities that go with that. 
The training allowance is an income replace- 
ment; it recognizes the fact that he is a wage 
or salary earner, or has been. 

The training allowance, if he has depend- 
ents, will be paid on the same conditions as 
will his course costs; that is, one year beyond 
the school-leaving age and out of school for 
one year. If he does not have dependents, then 
he must be in the labour force for three years. 
This would apply, of course, to single people 
and to anybody else who has no dependents. 


The provision that he be in the labour force 
does not apply, whether or not he has de- 
pendents, to apprentices nor for training in 
industry, but if it is classroom training then it 
does apply as I have indicated. 


The amount of the allowances can range 
from $37 to $96 weekly depending on the 
number of dependents the person has. 


I think that is a quick rundown of the 
program. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Francis, I gather if 
the applicant does not have dependents he 


has to be in the labour force for three years; 
is that right? 


Mr. Francis: That is right. 


Mr. Weatherhead: What would the general 
definition of dependents be in this case, Mr. 
Francis? I was thinking in terms of people 
who were sending money back to their rela- 
tives overseas, and that sort of thing. How do 
you draw the line in this sort of case? 


@ 1115 
Mr. Francis: The regulations say that a 


dependent is a person who is wholly or sub- 
stantially dependant for support on the adult 
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if such a person is a child connected with the 
adult by a blood relationship, by marriage or 
adoption, is under 16 years of age or, if he is 
over 16 years of age he is in full time attend- 
ance at a school or university and, of course, 
as I said the child must be absolutely sup- 
ported by the adult. 

It can be the spouse of the adult if that 
spouse is mentally or physically infirm, if 
the spouse is providing care in a domestic 
establishment maintained by the adult. It can 
be a person who is mentally or physically 
infirm and is actually supported by the adult 
whether or not there is a relationship. 

We have interpreted the regulations as 
I have just given them to you to include the 
dependents of immigrants whether or not 
those dependents are in this country. If they 
are not in this country, then we require the 
client to show actual evidence that he is mak- 
ing payments to the support of the dependent 
wherever the dependent may be. 


The Chairman: For those of you who are 
interested in having this information on hand 
for future reference, you will find it in the 
June 14, 1967, issue of the Canada Gazette at 
page 262, if you wish to make a note of it. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Francis, would the 
definition of the term ‘‘dependents” include 
the brothers and sisters of an applicant if 
they were under 16 years of age? 


Mr. Francis: Yes, it would, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Weatherhead: Or still in school? 
Mr. Francis: Yes. 


Mr. Weatherhead: 
Chairman. 


Thank you, Mr.| 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Alexander? 


Mr. Alexander: Mr. Francis, I should think 
that as we are placing great emphasis on our 
manpower problem some consideration would 
be given to the immigration problem we also 
have. In other words, are we working hand in 
hand? Let us suppose that we will have a 
greater influx of immigrants. Is your Depart- 
ment considering this now in terms of lan- 
guage and difficulties, et cetera? 
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Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, under this 
legislation we provide a substantial amount of 
language training to immigrants. This is one 
of the important parts of the program. 
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The system works briefly as follows. When 
an immigrant arrives at his port of entry, the 
Immigration Officer there will notify the 
Canada Manpower Centre at his point of des- 
tination—the town or city or place to which 
he is going—that he is coming and when he 
will be arriving. The immigrant himself is 
told where the CMC is. When the immigrant 
arrives at his point of destination, the CMC 
will interview him, and if he, as is frequently 
the case, would benefit from language train- 
ing, we then purchase that training for him 
and give him allowances on the basis that is 
indicated. The language training part of 
this—you are quite right—is an important 
part. We have tried to integrate it administra- 
tively in the way I have just pointed out. 


Mr. Alexander: Then I take it that there 
are certain Manpower Centres—I believe 
there has been a cutback in the offices them- 
selves as spread out through Canada. How 
many Centres are there? 


' Mr. J. C. Morrison (Director General of 
Operations, Department of Manpower): If you 
inelude all offices that are permanently 
staffed, there are about 350, not including 
offices that may be open only for seasonal 
purposes, or travelling offices or anything of 
that kind. 


Mr. Alexander: And the greater concentra- 
tion would be in Ontario and Quebec? 


_ Mr. Morrison: I can give you an exact 
breakdown by numbers. In the Atlantic 
Region there are 55, this is in the four Mari- 
time Provinces; there are 92 in Quebec; 103 
in Ontario; 55 in the three Prairie Provinces; 
and 41 in the Pacific Region, including one in 
the Yukon; for a total of 346. 


Mr. Alexander: The Economic Council of 
Canada indicated that in a few years the vast 
majority of our population will be centered in 
the cities. This, of course, can pose a prob- 
lem. In other words, how far-reaching are we 
at this stage now? I think something like 80 
per cent of the population will be living in 
the cities. Have you given this thought, which 
I know you have? 


| Mr. Morrison: Well, our office disposition in 
the major metropolitan areas is already—it 
is not a case of having just one office in 
places like Montreal and Toronto, or even in 
Vancouver. There is a complex of offices 
which are operated on more or less a met- 
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ropolitan basis. The reason is that this is 
where the big concentrations of people are. 


Mr. Alexander: Do you feel that the setup 
you have now can take into consideration that 
which the Economic Council of Canada stat- 
ed, that in the next few years, the vast 
majority of our population is going to be in 
our major cities? 


Mr. Morrison: I would not want to say that 
what we have today is necessarily going to be 
satisfactory a year from now without making 
any changes in it. I think what we probably 
have to envisage in the metropolitan areas, is 
some expansion of our office facilities and 
even possibly a larger number of smaller 
offices than we have now. But this is the sort 
of thing which we try to review on a continu- 
ing basis, to see where new offices ought to 
be opened in order to serve new groups of 
people or new industrial installations, and so 
on. We are not looking at it as a static situa- 
tion that is all set up and that is not going to 
be changed. It just does not work that way. 
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Mr. Alexander: There is another problem 
that comes to mind. There is supposed to be, 
as I understand it, and there is an influx 
from the rural areas now to the urban areas. 
I would take it this would mean those 
primarily interested in farming, or who use 
to be, and because of the economic disadvan- 
tages of being a farmer now. Is there any 
hope, is there any thought of retraining the 
farm personnel to bring them up to date tech- 
nologically, so that they could be directed 
back to the land? Or is there any training 
envisaged for the farmer? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, under the 
training program we do in fact give quite a 
few courses in agriculture and its various 
phases. We do most of this by working with 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, 
either provincial or federal. We do an 
increasing amount of this by working with 
the ARDA people under their area develop- 
ment programs. Other things we find about 
people who come out of rural settings, is that 
they tend to have much lower educational 
levels, as you might expect. What we must 
do in a great many cases is provide them 
with a basic training for skill development, as 
we call it. We must upgrade them in the basic 
subjects. We are doing this to a very substan- 
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tial degree, for example, in the Gaspé, but 
also in the other ARDA FRED area programs. 
It tends to be concentrated in these develop- 
ment program areas, but it is done elsewhere 


as well, 


Mr. Alexander: Thank you, Mr. Francis. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have a few 
questions that have been partially answered 
already. One relates to farm training pro- 
grams. Are there courses other than direct 
agricultural courses offered to farm people, 
and I am thinking of courses like welding, 
carpentry and building construction. Do you 
include such courses? 


Mr. Francis: Yes. The principle on which a 
decision is taken is in terms of the occupa- 
tional objective that would seem most helpful 
to the client. This principle means that in fact 
many of those in rural areas do get courses 
that are more related to needs in urban 
settings. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I am thinking 
particuarly of some areas in agriculture 
where farm labour is seasonal and where 
with training and some of the other trades, it 
is quite possible that such people could be 
productively active during the off-season in 
farming without upsetting normal patterns at 
all. Does this enter into your decision on 
availability of course training? 


Mr. Francis: Yes, it does. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): You gave us the 
number of permanent offices now established. 
Could you tell us what that number was in 
1967, or a year ago, as far as increase or 
expansion of the Department is concerned? 


Mr. Morrison: I cannot give the total last 
year, but the total number of offices now is 
about 150 more than exsited when the Depart- 
ment was first created out of the former 
National Employment Service and elements 
from the Department of Labour. The total 
growth has been about 150 spread over the 
intervening period. I would guess that in the 
past year we opened another dozen offices in 
Canada. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): How many 
training centres are established? I am think- 
ing of training centres that you. are directly 
responsible for in your own Department, not 
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those in which you might be working in co- 
operation with Agriculture or others? 


Mr. Francis: We are not responsible for any 
training centres. We buy the training. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): You buy all the 
training? 


Mr. Francis: That is correct. We do no 
training ourselves. Most of it is bought 
through the province from the local school 
boards. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Are there train- 
ing centres that are carried on in co-operation 
with other departments that do not enter into 
these estimates, where the departments them- 
selves are carrying the cost of such, or even 
provincial departments? 


Mr. Francis: Yes, there are. Our clients, 
that is the clients from the Canada Manpower 
Centres, really go into three kinds of training 
situation. They go into what we call adult 
education centres, and almost all the people 
in those centres are our clients, that is, peo- 
ple we have referred and bought courses for. 
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They also, however, go into other types of 
technical and vocational schools where they 
can be in two kinds of situations. They can be 
in a class made up completely of our people, 
that is, people we have referred. But they can 
also be in a class made up of others. The 
others are people which the province and the 
local school authorities are training at their 
expense. So, our people tend to be in these 
three kinds of situations. At this point, Mr. 
Thompson, I cannot give you the number of 
training institutions that we have our people 
in. It is a substantial number, but what the 
figure is I do not know. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Could you give 
us the number of trainees presently in train- 
ing that you are directly responsible. for 
financially, apart from those that may be | 
indirectly involved with your Department but 
who are the responsibility of provincial or 
municipal training centres? 


Mr. Francis: At the moment I cannot give 
you a precise figure. At present we have 
something like 45,000 trainees on course. As | 
you will appreciate, during the course of the 
year the clients come in and go out of the 
courses. Last year we trained a total of 294,- 
000 people. Of course, we will not know what 
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the CMCs are classified 


might be the solution. 
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the total for this year will be until the year is 
over. We expect it will be over 300,000. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): This brings me 
to a third question, which I suppose might be 


h deducted from the statistics you have just 


been given, but what is the average length of 
the training period you are involved with 
where the clients are actually the responsibil- 
ity of the Department? 


Mr. Francis: The average length is six 
weeks. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): The average 
length. 


Mr. Francis: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, but 
I think the figure I just gave you is incorrect. 
I would like to check it. I am sorry, at the 
moment I do not seem to be able to give you 
that figure, but I will get it and give it to 
you. 


The Chairman: Do you have any further 
questions, Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Yes. On page 
300 under the heading “Employment Ser- 
vices” I notice there are 2,453 bodies involved 
in the $8,000 to $10,000 category under 
Administrative, which represents by far the 
largest single group of employees in any clas- 
sification. It is certainly much larger than the 
administrative support type of personnel in 
any single department. What are the duties of 
classification? What responsibility do 
they have? As far as officers are concerned 


_ does this represent the basic staff in your 350 
_ Manpower centres? 


Mr. Morrison: Is it the group of $10,000 and 


above which you are principally concerned 
- about, Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): No, it is the 


$8,000 to $10,000 group. 


Mr. Morrison: Most of the officer staff in 
in the program 
administrative group starting at the PM-2 


level, the maximum of which is just over 


$8,000. That is the starting grade for a trained 
counsellor. Above that you have the other 
staff in the CMCs whose basic job is inter- 


viewing clients who are looking for work and 


deciding whether it is possible to find 
employment for them immediately or whether 
they should be counselled to take advantage 
of adult training or whether a mobility grant 
The more senior 
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grades, the PM-3s and PM-4s deal with the 
more difficult types of cases, many of which 
have to be referred to outside agencies for 
assistance and help. You also have to keep in 
mind that in the smaller CMCs your 
managerial group, or the person who is run- 
ning the CMC, will be a PM-4 or PM-5 or a 
PM-6, or even a PM-7 in the case of the 
metropolitan areas. Speaking generally, I think 
the reason for the large number in that salary 
group is that this is the basis on which our 
CMCs are staffed with people in that group, 
with a much smaller number in what is called 
the administrative support category. 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Then you would 
account for this large number by the fact that 
your counsellors come into this category and 


they are listed under administrative 
personnel. 
Mr. Morrison: They are administrative 


personnel in the general sense, but their for- 
mal classification is in the program adminis- 
tration group of the Administrative and 
Foreign Service category. It is a peculiarity of 
terminology in the classification system. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Are _ these 
professional people or are they practical peo- 
ple, as far as vocations are concerned? 


Mr. Morrison: From the point of view of 
the Public Service they are considered to be 
professional people. Indeed, a large number 
of them, particularly those who have been 
recruited in the last few years, are university 
graduates that we deliberately went out to 
recruit. 


The Chairman: Mr. Francis informs me 
that he is now able to answer your previous 
question. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): This is in rela- 
tion to the average length of time. 


Mr. Francis: The average in the fiscal year 
1967-68 was 20 weeks. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Twenty weeks, 
that is better. I just have one other area of 
questioning at this time, Mr. Chairman. We 
have been impressed by the amount of work 
that has been done in relation to provincial 
programs in the study of economic use and 
development of human resources. Some of the 
provinces have built up very large programs 
in this regard. To what degree is co-ordina- 
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tion being worked out between provincial and 
federal levels in regard to this whole area of 
human resource development? 


Mr. Francis: I think, Mr. Chairman, we 
have made substantial progress in developing 
much greater co-ordination. We meet at the 
national level with the provincial deputy 
ministers of education and labour twice a 
year to discuss our progress- and our plans. 
We meet much more frequently than this at 
the regional level with our regional officers 
and the provincial education and labour offi- 
cials. They are meeting almost on a weekly 
basis. 

We are now moving into a system where 
we will be discussing with them our plans 12 
months ahead so that there can be consulta- 
tion at the planning stage as well as at the 
implementation stage. To date we pretty well 
have had to concentrate on the implementa- 
tion side because it is a relatively new pro- 
gram, but our feeling is that we are now 
making very substantial progress in establish- 
ing an effective working relationship with all 
provinces. 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Do you feel that 
the degree of co-ordination and co-operation 
is growing to the extent that there is not 
really overlapping or competition between the 
two levels? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I think we still 
have our problems. No, I would not want to 
say yet that there is no overlapping or no 
competition. I think there is some, but I 
would want to say that we have made very 
substantial progress in resolving these types 
of problems and finding a joint approach to 
this total job. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Perhaps I will 
not raise further questions in this regard at 
the moment. Mr. Chairman, there is just one 
question I notice I omitted in my previous set 
of questions and it relates to a number of 
press reports that I have seen that are a bit 
disturbing and I wonder whether they might 
be clarified at this point. It concerns the num- 
ber of intermediate and senior personnel who 
have been given prolonged courses of orienta- 
tion on language training, probably over peri- 
ods of time up to a year. 

Some of these reports that I have seen 
would indicate that people are being moved 
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over into this area basically because the pro- 
gramming and the responsibilities these per- 
sonnel normally would be expected to carry 
out have not been formulated or are not spe- 
cific enough. Could you comment on that? Do 
you have the number of senior and senior 
intermediate people who are in this type of 
training at the present time? 


Mr. Francis: I do not have the figure with 
me. There is some discussion going on about 
what the length of a language training course 
should be. The usual length now is a 24-week 
course but really it varies all the way from a 
6-week course to a 24-week course. I am not 
familiar with these problems of people being 
held, in effect, in other types of courses or 
held in language courses until something else 
is ready. This would strike me as a sort of 
problem of operational co-ordination or plan- 
ning. If you have the specifics on any case of 
this nature we would certainly look into it. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have no cases. 
I am just reading what have been reports. I 
thought it would be good if this could be 
clarified, whether there is any basis for it. 


Mr. Francis: I am not familiar with this 
kind of problem. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Do you have the 
statistics on the number of senior and inter- 
mediate senior personnel who are in language 
training at this time from the Department? 


Mr. Francis: Are you talking of our own 
staff or are you talking of people in the 
labour force? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): No, no; I am 
talking of your own staff. I am talking about 
your own personnel. 


Mr. Francis: Oh, I am sorry; I answered 
your question the wrong way. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I am asking this 
question strictly on the basis of reports I 
have been in the press and I have no knowl- 
edge of them, either. 


Mr. Morrison: All I can say, Mr. Thompson | 
is, I have no knowledge of any problems 
within the Department regarding our own 
employees who are on various types of lan- 
guage training. I think there is a total of 
about 150 at the moment. | 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): The gist is that 
you were over-staffed and... 
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Mr. Morrison: Oh, no. I think I can say 
quite categorically that the opposite is the 
truth. One of our problems, as a matter of 
fact, is to free up people for language train- 
ing from our own staff and still be able to do 
our job. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Again I would 
say that I am asking this question on the 
basis of reports I have seen. It involves a 
much greater number of people, I would 
gather, than this if there is any basis to them 
and it involves more, or less senior personnel. 
It is not down in the level of your counsellor 
I was asking about, the $8,000 to $10,000 
PM-2 category. 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, of course we 
would have data on the numbers by category 
but I know for a fact that our problem is that 
we have long line-ups of people wanting lan- 
guage training. That is our problem. The 
Public Service Commission at present cannot 
accommodate even half of the people that 
want to get in on it. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I just might be 
a good thing to find out how many people in 
the various categories are in language train- 
ing and what length of courses they are in, if 
it is not too difficult to obtain. 


Mr. Francis: That can be obtained. 


The Chairman: Thank you Mr. Thompson. 
Our next speaker is Mr. Otto. 


Mr. Otto: Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
take our mandarin friends over this point 
raised by Mr. Thompson in connection with 
the interrelationship between the provincial 
jurisdiction in education and our jurisdiction 
in training. First, do I understand correctly 
that an applicant has to have been divorced 
from formal education for a period of a year? 


- The Chairman: No, no. Just a moment. 
With reference to the Act on “Occupational 
training” it reads: 
(b) “adult 
allowance’’, 


Is that what you are referring to? 


eligible for a_ training 


Mr. Otto: No. I was speaking of... 


The Chairman: 
(b) “adult eligible for a training allow- 
ance” means an adult who 
Gi) has been a member of the labour force 
substantially without interruption for not 
less than three years, 
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Mr. Otto: Three years, is it? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, that is just for 
people without dependents who want training 
allowances. All the rest, which are the great 
majority, have to be one year past the school 


leaving age and out of school for at least one 
year. 


Mr. Otto: Let us presume a case where... 


The Chairman: The distinctions are very 
important because there are two categories. 


Mr. Otto: Let us take the case of a person 
with a couple of children who is 21 years old 
has been out of the labour force for quite a 
period and has had grade 9, who wants to 
train for an aeronautic technician and, let us 
Say, he is qualified. Now then, you will allow 
him, I understand, a course to bring up his 
education. Let us suppose he has grade 9 and 
he needs grade 12; do you allow him one 
year? 


Mr. Francis: Up to one year, yes. 


Mr. Otto: And in that year he has to bring 
himself up to grade 12. 


Mr. Francis: Yes, that is correct, in the 
basic subjects. 


Mr. Otto: Let us presume that at this stage 
it is found that he is exceptionally bright and 
is university material. Is there any agreement 
that you have with the province—because 
then it becomes an education problem—that 
will allow you to carry him on? 


Mr. Francis: No. If he then wants to go into 
a university course, we are not involved. 
There is no way in which we can be involved 
through this program. 


Mr. Otto: Then, what is. . 


The Chairman: However, if he wants to go 
into a Ryerson course—and if I am wrong 
you can correct me here—a_ technician’s 
course at a fairly high level he can apply for 
a loan up to $1,500 in Ontario of which $600 
will be written off. 


Mr. Oito: Mr. Chairman, we welcome you 
to the mandarin class. 


The Chairman: No, I am just complement- 
ing what we have been saying. 


Mr. Otto: Then, of course, you say possibly 
he might be eligible for the provincial grants 
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or loans for education but that is only $1,000 
a year, I understand. 


Mr. Francis: It is a little more than provin- 
cial; there are federal loans for education too, 
for which he might qualify. 


Mr. Otto: But you have no agreements or 
working arrangements to accommodate this 
type of situation, where the province might 
look after part of the expense and you might 
look after the rest. 


Mr. Francis: No, not on a working agree- 
ment basis. On an individual basis we would 
be only too anxious to facilitate whatever 
arrangements could be made for the individu- 
al if he wants to go on to university or into 
any technical institution. 


Mr. Otto: In other words, it is possible. 


Mr. Francis: It is administratively possible 
and frequently done, but there is no formal 
agreement. 


Mr. Otto: I see. Well, this is a question that 
has been raised so many times. 
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Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, if I may make 
one comment, the principle that is important 
in this training program is that we are train- 
ing people for employment; we are not train- 
ing them for further education. As I men- 
tioned earlier, when training is authorized 
there has to be an occupational objective in 
sight. It is an issue of priority. 


Mr. Otto: I understand this. It brings to 
mind the problems that may occur, and fre- 
quently do, where a person who has enrolled 
in a requalification course, purportedly and at 
first for a job—employment opportunity— 
finds that he is talented and clever. It is a 
shame, I think, to steer this man towards 
employment if the country could get more 
benefit by furthering his education. This is 
the purpose of my question. 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, if it were clear 
that his interests lay in the direction of fur- 
ther education we would not insist that he go 
into employment; not at all. It is clear that 
the country and he would benefit substantial- 
ly in the case you are describing. 


The only point I am making is that looking 
at this program in total, in terms of its broad 
purpose and policy, that is not what the pro- 
gram was designed to do. 
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Mr. Otto: Would the same apply in the case 
of an applicant who enrolled in a specific 
course but found during his re-education, or 
in getting his matriculation points, that he 
was qualified for a grade higher? Your 
Department would not insist that he stick to 
the original application? 


Mr. Francis: No, not at all. 


Mr. Otto: This has been raised several 
times and I believe I have written to your 
Department on several occasions. In a case 
like that it is possible to appeal, and the 
applicant may, if he shows promise, upgrade 
his employment objective? 


Mr. Francis; He may change his employ- 
ment objective, yes. 


Mr. Otto: I have another question. 

I notice in the Estimates that you are going 
to spend approximately $1,086,000 on publica- 
tions and broadcasting. What type of publica- 
tions do you put out for general distribution? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, a great variety 
of publications are to be used at the Canada 
Manpower Centre level to help clients. 

For example, I have here a publication, a 
pamphlet which is handed to a client whom 
we refer to training. It tells him all the condi- 
tions of the training and gives him specifics 
about his course, when it starts, what he is 
eligible for, where he goes and when he 
should go there, and so on. That is one kind. 


Here I have another pamphlet that is hand- 
ed out on the manpower mobility program. 
We have a range of general pamphlets 
encouraging people to upgrade their skills or 
get more education. 


Mr. Otto: Are the ones that you are holding 
up now distributed generally through the 
mail or are those strictly for the Manpower 
Centre? 


Mr. Francis: These are distributed primari- 
ly through the Manpower Centres. 


Mr. Otto: I see. 


Mr. Francis: There is quite a range of these 
types of pamphlets, covering projects and 
services that we make available, not only to 
the individual client but also to the employer. 

In addition, of course, we spend money for 
promotional purposes to other ends. This cur- 
rent year we have spent about $150,000 on a 
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special promotional campaign to find jobs for 
students during summer months. 

We prepare a number of films to help pro- 
mote the types of services that we offer to 
industry. We often prepare films to help us in 
our internal training activities throughout the 
Manpower Centres. 


Syl ia aes 


Mr. Otto: You spoke of pamphlets that are 
distributed either in your Manpower Centres 
or at places of employment. What percentage 
of these go to places of employment where 
people can obtain them? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, by far the 
majority is distributed at the Canada Man- 
power Centre level. I do not know the per- 
centage, but the officers of the CMC frequent- 
ly use these pamphlets when they visit 
employers, for example, if some purpose 
could be served by making them available at 
the place of employment. 

One thing I did not mention is that we have 
a range of pamphlets on job prospects and 
the requirements in different occupations. 
Generally, these are used for guidance pur- 
poses and are distributed widely throughout 
schools, again through our local CMC’s. I do 
not have the percentages. 


Mr. Otto: How do you know that people 
read these publications that you distribute at 
Manpower Centres? How do you know 
whether they understand them, or are 
interested in them? How do you gauge or 
judge the reaction? 


Mr. Francis: We try to do this by further 
consultation with our people in the field, who 
are actually using these publications, and 
who, we feel, can express a view on how 
helpful they are, or are not, as the case may 
be, to people coming into the CMC’s or to 
them as they go out and visit employers and 
groups to which they may be speaking. 


Mr. Otto: Do you ever engage readership 
research outfits to do the work for you? I 

raise this because, as you know, nearly all 
publishers of magazines no longer fly, as it 
were, by the seats of their pants; they employ 
agencies whose specific job it is to research 
readership, understanding, and so on, and, 
consequently, are able to put out a much 
more informative publication or pamphlet. 
_ Because of the amount of money being spent 
have you ever considered having a readership 
service do this type of work for you? 
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Mr. Francis: Mr. 


Chairman, I do not agree 
that we are flying ai 


by the seats of our pants. 
We have an_ information service in the 
Department, staffed by officers who are 
skilled in informational techniques, and so on. 
It is the function of these officers to try to 
plan and assess and control this type of thing. 
We do not engage the outside services of any 
such group. We feel we have the capability 
within the Department. 


Mr. Otto: I used that expression, Mr. 
Chairman, which is commonly used, as apply- 
ing to the situation where all research is done 
internally, within the Department, or within 
an organization. 


You do not employ any such external 
experts? 


Mr. Francis: We have not done that. 
Mr. Otto: You have not done that? 


Mr. Francis: No. 


Mr. Otto: I raise this subject because I 
understand the Department of Health and 
Welfare is now considering it. I wondered 
whether you were going to allow anything in 
your Estimates for that type of research? 


Mr. Francis: We have not, at this point. 


Mr. Otto: Does the same thing apply to 
your films and your broadcasting and other 
publicity? 


Mr. Francis: Yes; except, of course, in the 
case of a film we would have that prepared 
through the Film Board, for example, or by 
an outside film agency. 


Mr. Otto: I see; that is done partially 
through an external agency. 


Mr. Francis: Also, of course, a fair amount 
of our advertising is arranged for us by an 
outside advertising agency. 


Mr. Otto: In other words, the advertising is 
already looked after. 


Mr. Francis: It is contracted out. 


Mr. Otto: But you have nothing for general 
distribution that is distributed through the 
mail to inform the public at large who may 
not always go to the employer’s office to pick 
up a pamphlet. 


Mr. W. R. Dymond (Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): Perhaps I could cite an exam- 
ple. There are two publications: one that is 
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produced primarily for people going to go 
into university at the secondary school level 
or are in university, on careers and education 
in the university sector and a similar publica- 
tion produced for technological institutes and 
community colleges—this level. Those publi- 
cations, which are annual publications, go 
very widely to students who are the primary 
audience for them and who are directly con- 
cerned with career guidance and what is 
offered by various universities and technolog- 
ical institutes and the subsequent career 
opportunities they can expect following train- 
ing and education in certain fields. Now they 
go, not through the offices directly although 
they are available there, but directly through 
the school system into the hands of the 
students. 


@ 12 noon 


Mr. Otto: The reason I ask this, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that as you know in most cases 
applications come from people who are 
almost in a panic position; that is, they have 
been laid off or they can see an immediate 
end to their careers. There are many other 
people who might be qualified but it has never 
been brought to their attention. They are 
more or less happy at their work. I am won- 
dering whether there is any provision to 
inform the public at large effectively so that 
they will know, and they can look at the 
situation over a longer period of time, rather 
than waiting until the immediate urgency 
arises. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Mr. Chairman, 
could I ask a supplementary question? Would 
it be possible to have a kit prepared for the 
members of the Committee on the publica- 
tions that are available for the public? 


The Chairman: A request was made also at 
the last meeting to have kits prepared of the 
various acts and regulations and in due 
source, I presume, they will be available to 
the members of the Committee. So both will 
be done. Thank you, Mr. Otto. 

There are several questioners on my list. I 
have Mr. Broadbent, Mr. Whiting, Mr. Caccia 
and Mr. Weatherhead. Mr. Broadbent? 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to pursue a line of questioning begun by Mr. 
Thompson. I would like to know whether 
figures are available, Mr. Francis, showing the 
percentage of people currently taking courses 
in your Department that are involved in 
courses of six months duration or longer. 
Would that be readily available? 
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Mr. Francis: You are referring to Depart- 
mental employees? 


Mr. Broadbent: No, under the training 
program. 
Mr. Francis: I do not have such figures 


with me, Mr. Broadbent, but I could certainly 
see if I could obtain them for you. 


Mr. Broadbent: Fine. What I am interested 
in by this kind of question is to find out, in 
fact, the degree of sophistication, if you like, 
of the kinds of training our working force is 
actually getting in this kind of program. 
Related to that, I wonder if not here, at least 
in your Departmental offices, whether we 
have comparative figures on this kind of 
question; that is, what percentage of our 
labour force would be undergoing what could 
be called skilled trades—training courses like 
electricians, for example—compared with 
other advanced industrial nations? Through 
the UN or other agencies, I am wondering 
whether we have comparative figures, obvi- 
ously for western European countries or the 
United States, to show how we stand with 
other advanced industrial nations in this re- 
spect. Do we have such figures? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, it would be 
very difficult and, I believe, impossible to do 
this at the level of detail suggested. What we 
do know, and what we have done, is to com- 
pare the total amount of training that we are 


doing in relation to our labour force with 


what is being done in other countries. During 
the last fiscal year the average percentage of 
the labour force in training was .7 on the 
basis of the comparisons we have been able 
to make. I am thinking of the United States 
and all the western European countries. The 
only country that had a percentage higher 
than that was Sweden and the Swedish per- 
centage was not very much higher. I believe 
it was .9. On the basis of the sort of interna- 
tional comparisons you are suggesting, at the 
moment we look quite good with the excep- 
tion of Sweden. 
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Mr. Broadbent: This, of course, could be 
misleading in one sense. Our criterion here is 
skilled training; that is, are we training elec- 
tricians? If we take that as the level we are 
comparing then the figures might be quite 
different, might they not, as opposed merely 
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to getting a man from a grade 9 education to 
a grade 12 education? 


Mr. Francis: Well, they might be very dif- 
ferent. I just have no way of telling. This 
would be, as I say, an extremely difficult 
comparison to make. 


Mr. Broadbent: 
figures? 


Mr. Francis: We have the total figures. That 
is right. 


We just have the gross 


Mr. Broadbent: Would there be any inten- 
tion by the Department actually to pursue 
this kind of question? I think it would be 
very relevant for us as an advanced industri- 
al nation to find out how many skilled trades- 
men we are actually producing through 
retraining programs compared with other 
nations who are in a competitive situation 
with us. 


Mr. Dymond: Mr. Chairman, I might say a 
word on this. In OECD in the manpower 
committee there is naturally an interest in the 
kind of questions that the member is asking 
and there is a special experts group working 
on the question of adult training in six of the 
member countries—countries like France, 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada, 
Sweden and, I think, Belgium. Out of that 
exercise I think will come some comparative 


| statistics of the kind that is being referred to 


here. The OECD certainly is trying to get a 
broader range of statistics in this very area. I 
think that is the agency for comparison with 
advanced industrial countries that are mem- 
bers of OECD we rely on for this kind of 
international comparison and we work with 


them in that respect. Certainly I think there 


will be statistics of this kind coming along. 
My impression on one of the points you 


raised about skilled training as compared to 


| 
4 


L 


| 


| 


educational upgrading training is that most 
countries are engaged in both kinds of train- 
ing. They have a problem similar to ours of 
raising the educational level of the adult 
labour force before a more sophisticated kind 
of skilled training can be built on to many 
adults. While the mix will differ of skilled 
compared with basic educational upgrading, I 
think most countries that are involved at all 
in this area are engaging in both kinds of 
training with different mixes depending on 


the country. 


. 
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Mr. Broadbent: What is the OECD? 


Mr. Dymond: It is the Organization for 
Economic Co-Operation and Development. 


Mr. Broadbent: Is it a UN agency? 


Mr. Dymond: No, it is an organization of 
22, I think, industrial countries, all the west- 
ern European countries, the United States, 
Canada and Japan, and it is devoted to policy 
exchanges on economic growth. It is a gov- 
ernmental organization with headquarters in 
Paris and it has a number of committees that 
are devoted to various aspects of promoting 
and developing economic growth in the mem- 
ber countries. 


Mr. Broadbent: Would we, for example, 
have representatives from your Department 
located in Paris? 


Mr. Dymond: Yes, we have a mission in 
Paris with a head of mission at the level of 
an ambassador and a staff. I do not know the 
exact number. Certainly my impression is 
that there are four or five officers. Depart- 
mental personnel go to specialized committees 
on various aspects of the organization’s work. 
For example, in this department we are the 
delegation on the manpower committee and 
the scientific and technical personnel commit- 
tee of the organization. 
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_ Mr. Broadbent: Would one of their prime 
functions be gathering the sort of statistical 
information, for example, that I just asked 
for? 


Mr. Dymond: Yes. One of the major contri- 
butions they make is the gathering of interna- 
tional comparative statistics in various areas 
of the organizations concerned. 


Mr. Broadbent: Thank you. My next ques- 
tion is do we have any indication of the per- 
centage of people undergoing retraining at 
any level under the auspices of your depart- 
ment who were actually unemployed before 
they entered such a course? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I cannot give a 
percentage but our field officers are under in- 
structions to give priority, particularly during 
the winter months, to the unemployed people, 
as I believe you know. At the moment we 
give first priority to unemployed people dur- 
ing the winter months in particular. 


Mr. Broadbent: But as I understand it, Mr. 
Francis, there might have been some policy 
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change in this respect for this winter as com- 
pared with last year, So your percentages 
might differ. 


Mr. Francis: Yes, that is right, they do dif- 
fer. As you have indicated, there has been a 
change this year in that we have raised the 
unemployed to the top of the priority. 
However, I cannot give you percentages at 
this stage. . 


Mr. Broadbent: Would the percentage who 
actually started courses because they were 
unemployed not be available, for instance, for 
the period of 1967-68? What I am getting at, 
as a matter of interest, is in terms of our 
working force how many men say, “I want to 
upgrade my position, so I am going to quit 
my job and take a course because I want to 
improve myself’, or what percentage just 
say, “I am out of work now, so instead of just 
sitting around I have to take some kind of 
program’’? 


The Chairman: You want to know the dis- 
tinction between those trainees who left their 
places of employment in the hope of obtain- 
ing training, as compared to those who were 
laid off and eventually became absorbed? 


Mr. Broadbent: That is right. I think the 
implications are probably significant. 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
we could give this percentage, or if we gave 
it it would mean we would have to go back to 
the individual registration of each person and 
recalculate it in terms of the information that 
is there, and I doubt if in all cases the infor- 
mation would even be set out there in this 
particular way. The information that is 
secured from a client when he comes in to a 
CMC is his previous employment and unem- 
ployment history. We do not go into the reas- 
ons for his leaving a job, for example. 


Mr. Broadbent: So you not think this might 
be very useful information for the depart- 
ment to now keep a close eye on? 


“Mr. Francis: It seems to me that perhaps 
the better way and an even more useful way 
of getting this information would be through 
some follow-up studies that we are now doing 
of the people whom we have trained. These 
studies would make it possible to be much 
more specific about the reasons for their pre- 
vious unemployment—hopefully there would 
be no future unemployment—and at the 
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moment we are doing a number of follow-up 
studies to compare their employment-unem- 
ployment income experience before training 
with what has happened to them afterwards. 
If we did this for all the clients that come in 
it would be quite a massive undertaking. At 
the moment I would question its viability 
frankly. 


Mr. Broadbent: Offhand I would think the 
study you are doing should be very useful. 
Also, that in the initial application form for 
everyone who wanted to take a course per- 
haps you should have this question, “Why 
are you taking this course, because you are 
now unemployed or about to be or simply 
because you want to upgrade your education- 
al or technical skill?” 
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Mr. Francis: This may be, Mr. Chairman, 
but in most of the cases the reason they are 
taking the course comes out during the inter- 
view with the counsellor. It is not easy to pin 
it down to this or that reason. 


Mr. Broadbent: Is that right? 


Mr. Francis: Yes. For example the individ- 
ual may come in to the CMC with no inten- 
tion of taking a course at all. After he has 
been interviewed and there has been a certain 
degree of counselling, the client and the coun- 
sellor may reach the decision that the sensible 
and useful thing to do in this situation is to 
take some training. 


Mr. Broadbent: You could still break that 
down into one of two reasons. Either that 
man is factually unemployed or is about to 
be, or he has decided that even though he is 
not unemployed he wants to take a course to 
basically improve his skill. 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
problem in breaking them down in terms of 
what the employment situation is when they 
come in. It is very easy to determine whether 
they are unemployed or employed at that 
point. This can be done. I am sorry, I thought 
you were referring to his reasons for deciding — 
to take training. If you want information on 
whether he is unemployed or employed at the 
time he comes in, this can be obtained. 


Mr. Broadbeni: Yes, that is the main point. 
Is that available now, for example? 


Mr. Francis: Yes, I can get you some infor- 
mation on that. 
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Mr. Broadbent: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Broadbent. 
Mr. Whiting? 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
some information with regard to the unskilled 
worker, the labourer, who gets laid off his 
job and goes and takes a course. Let us say 
that he has an aptitude for welding. He starts 
his course and then he ‘is called back to his 
job. Let us say he is getting $96 a week from 
Canada Manpower and he is called back at 
$110 or $125 a week at his former job. Do 
many of them start these courses, get partial- 
ly through them, and then get called back to 
work and never finish their courses? What 
happens in cases like this? The courses I am 
talking about, or similar courses to these, are 
taken in the daytime and he could not be in 
two places at once and he could not go at 
night. What provisions are made for people 
who fall into this category? 


Mr. Francis: We have been quite concerned 
about this general problem of people starting 
a course and then leaving it because a job 
suddenly turned up or for a variety of reas- 
ons. The only way we can see of really trying 
to minimize this sort of situation is to ensure 
at the time the decision is first made that the 
individual is genuinely interested in taking 
the course and in completing it and that the 
individual does not have at the moment, so 
far as he or the counsellor can see, a job 
opportunity in sight that will conflict with the 
course. Given all this, the fact remains that a 
person may start a course and when he is 
part way through it he suddenly finds there is 
a job in front of him. On these occasions our 
advice would be for him to complete the 
course, provided we were reasonably confi- 
dent that at the end of the course he could 
then move into a job right away. If that does 


not appear to be the situation, then the man 


\ 


? 


_suggested—and _ this 


is likely to go back into the job. This is 
particularly so if the job pays well, as you 
is almost always the 
case—and he receives more than the training 


allowance which he gets while on course. 


We feel we have had some success in 


ensuring that those people who start their 
courses complete them. The dropout rate, 
from our early preliminary information indi- 
cates that it is significantly lower than it has 


i 


been. One of the reasons for this is that the 
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training allowances are higher, which makes 
it more practical for a man to complete his 
course. However, the dropout rate is lower. 
We think it can be pressed down still lower 
but these situations are going to remain, as 
you point out, where a man, after he has 
started, is confronted with a real job offer, 
and some of them are going to take it. 
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The Acting Chairman: (Mr. Otto): Have you 
finished Mr. Whiting? 


Mr. Whiting: Yes. I 
question. 


just had the one 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): I am going 
to call Mr. Caccia. 


Mr. Caccia: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Dymond, I was interested in hearing about 
the fact that you are carrying out some fol- 
low-up studies. Could you indicate to us what 
sampling you have chosen, the extent of the 
studies and when they might be completed? 


Mr. Dymond: You are talking now about 
the adult training programs. We are still at 
what I might call an early testing stage in 
this program of follow-up studies because 
there is a_ difficult problem of locating 
people some time after they have graduated 
from training and of getting an adequate 
sampling of the people that have gone. I 
should not use the expression “graduated 
from training” as some of those we definitely 
want to find out about are people who have 
dropped out because they took a job or have 
just dropped out in the course of the pro- 
gram. There are very substantial difficulties 
in getting adequate responses by mail, which 
means that you have to institute proceedings 
for contacting them personally and interview- 
ing them in their homes, and so it is a very 
complicated business. 


But we are now at the stage of testing a 
fairly substantial sample, I think, of two or 
three thousand people that have been through 
the programs to work out an adequate instru- 
ment, as the trade calls it, for following up 
and getting information on their job experi- 
ence, on their earnings, on a number of factors 
that are relevant to assessing the benefits 
that they and the economy are getting from 
the training program so that we may then 
compare that with the costs to the taxpayer 
and the government and, hopefully, use that 
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kind of follow-up program in conjunction 
with looking at the cost of the program and 
improving the program in the future. 

I think once the testing is over, and that 
will go on for two or three months, we will 
put this on a much more massive but sam- 
pling basis. All I can say about the size of the 
sample at this point is that it will have to be 
adequate, in terms of size, to yield sufficient 
detail about the different kirids of people in 
the program, about the program in different 
areas of the country and about the program 
in various occupational areas. In other words, 
that is a technical question that relates to a 
number of these variables as to just how big 
the sample will have to be, how much of it 
can be done by mail and how much of it will 
have to be done by personal interview 
follow-up. 

I think all I can say is that I am hopeful 
that we will begin to get some data out of 
this pipeline on the solution of a number of 
technical problems, basically, in seven or 
eight months’ time. 


Mr. Caccia: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, 
through you to Mr. Dymond, is it correct to 
understand that at present the counsellors 
attached to the training centres are all in a 
position to counsel and guide the trainees at 
the beginning of the training but not in a 
position to give counselling and guidance ser- 
vices at completion of the training, mainly 
because of an insufficient number of counsel- 
lors or a too large number of trainees in 
relation to counsellors? Do you see any merit 
in counselling after the completion of 
training? 


Mr. Dymond: On what is going on I would 
defer to Mr. Francis. I think efforts are being 
made to get the trainees after the completion 
of their training to assist in the process of 
their finding jobs afterwards, which I think is 
an important development. 
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Mr. Francis: I think Mr. Morrison might 
answer that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Morrison: Well, there is not any really 
clear-cut answer to the problem. I think we 
probably have enough counsellors who could 
undertake further interviews and assistance 


to the trainees once they have completed 
their course. 
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One of the problems is that for all sorts of 
reasons many of the trainees do not come 
back to the CMC even though they may have 
been invited to. Some of them arrange their 
own jobs. Some of them, before they take the 
training, have pretty well decided where they 
are going to work, or they may have left it 
temporarily and plan to go back. 


Some of the training institutions themselves 
make efforts to find jobs for people while 
they are at the institution, and one of our 
problems is to set up a system whereby all 
trainees will always come back to the CMC 
recognizing that perhaps they can get some 
benefit from doing so. This varies from region 
to region. We are doing it reasonably well in 
some places, and not too well at other places 
at the moment. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): Mr. 
Francis. 
Mr. Francis: I just wanted to say, Mr. 


Chairman, that we do have a problem here. 
We are not doing yet an extensive enough 
follow-through job on the trainees. We keep 
in touch with them throughout the course 
because their allowance cheques, for those 
who receive allowances, are given to them by 
a CMC counsellor, but sometimes through the 
school, however. The CMC counsellor goes to 
the school every time the cheques are issued, 
but we need to do a better job on the 
follow-through. 


Mr. Caccia: Mr. Chairman, thank you. Is 
there a deliberate policy on the part of the 
counsellor to call in the trainee a few weeks 
before the completion of the training, find out 
whether the trainee has already arranged for 
employment, and if not, alert the CMC office 
that this man will be on the labour market 
within so many weeks and that guidance will 
be needed at that point? 


Mr. Francis: This system is not in effect at 
the moment. This is the type of system we 
are trying now to set up. 


Mr. Caccia: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a few 
questions of Mr. Francis on another subject. 
May I direct his attention for a moment to 
Section 3 (b) of the Adult Occupational Train- 
ing Act, Chapter 94, page 1206. 


Mr. Francis, is it correct to interpret this. | 
portion of the Act in the following manner; | 
that this section affects in the negative wid- 
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ows without dependents who have not been 
in the labour force for three years? 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): For the 
benefit of the record, would you please read 
the section? 


Mr. Francis: The section to which Mr. 
Caccia has referred reads, 
3. In this Part, 

(a) “adult” means a person whose age 
is at least one year greater than the regu- 
lar school leaving age in the province in 
which he resides and 

(b) “adult eligible for a training allow- 
ance” means an adult who 
(i) has been a member of the labour force 
substantially without interruption for not 
less than three years, or 
(ii) has one or more persons wholly or 
substantially dependent upon him for 
support. 


The answer to your question is yes. 


Mr. Caccia: Thank you. Does this Section of 
the Act affect in the negative immigrants who 
arrive here without dependents and who have 
graduated, or completed university, or com- 
pleted any kind of training, or not even com- 
pleted a type of training and who have not 
been in the labour force for three years? 


Mr. Francis: Such an immigrant is no dif- 
ferent from the Canadian in the same position. 
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Mr. Caccia: Thank you. Are you aware of 
any other group besides the two already men- 
tioned that are being affected by this section 
of the Act, and whose existence has been 
brought to notice since the inception of this 
Act? 


Mr. Francis: None, Mr. Chairman, that 
occur to me at the moment. The first one you 
mentioned we are aware of, and we are try- 
ing to find a solution to it. I am not aware of 
any other one at the moment. 


Mr. Caccia: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion, I should like to serve notice that 
at the next meeting of the Committee I shall 
put forward a motion commending to the 
Minister an amendment to this portion of the 
Act. The reason is that during the last 18 
months this portion of the Act has affected 
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our immigration policy in the negative and I 
will explain why. 

As you will recall from the last meeting, 
we have now embarked on a highly selective 
immigration policy. We are encouraging and 
we are giving the necessary points to those 
applicants who qualify under the new Act, 
and we are receiving in the country people 
who have a high degree of skill and of train- 
ing and of education. We would like to 
encourage this type of immigration to this 
country. Having embarked upon this policy it 
would seem logical that the Adult Occupa- 
tional Training Act would be phrased in a 
manner that would encourage and sustain this 
effort. 

Take the case of a nuclear physicist, age 24 
or 25, who arrives here with no dependants 
and who has left university a year before and 
who needs language training. He would not 
qualify under the Adult Occupational Train- 
ing Act because he does not have three years 
of experience in the labour force, and yet he 
is a man whose knowledge would perhaps be 
highly useful if he knew the language. 


If you add to this the number—and they 
were in the hundreds perhaps—of young 
technicians who had a degree equivalent to 
what in our part of the country is known as 
the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute degree, 
who came here at the age of 19 or 20, and 
who also could not take language training 
because of this clause, and if you add to that 
the attitude on the part of employers who 
require what is generally known as Canadian 
experience, then you will see that it is 
extremely necessary that the Act make all 
possible provision for people who fall within 
this category. They are the ones that, under 
the Immigration Division, we would like to 
see apply, and who do in fact come to this 
country if the climate is favourable. 


Therefore, the purpose of the motion at the 
next meeting—I am giving notice of it with 
the hope that it will be improved upon in its 
meaning by the members of this committee, 
so that we will arrive at something that will 
be as useful as possible—will be to recommend 
to the Minister that this section be amended 
in order to encourage the young and the high- 
ly skilled and the educated immigrants who 
come to this country, who on arrival in Cana- 
da do not have either the three years in the 
labour force or do not have dependants. Also 
not to create undue hardships on the other 
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category that we mentioned before, widows 
without dependants. 


The Acting Chairman (Mr. Otto): We will 
not entertain any comments. That is notice to 
the Committee, and it will be discussed at the 
next meeting. Mr. Weatherhead. 
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Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect to the mobility program, the Minister 
last week stated that last year some 5,600 
people took relocation grants, and another 
4,400 received grants to search out new jobs. 
I was wondering if Mr. Francis or one of the 
officials could give us more particulars 
regarding this mobility program. I might give 
as an example a person coming from New- 
foundland to Toronto who thought he had 
found a job, and who informed the Canada 
Manpower Centre about this. He apparently 
received permission to move his family and 
his goods to the Toronto area and then, 
according to his account, the employer 
backed out of the employment arrangement. 
The Department has now taken the position 
that it does not have to pay any moving 
expenses. 


I was wondering what these people seeking 
jobs should do to ensure that they have jobs 
before moving their families. How can this be 
arranged so that they are not financially 
embarrassed by moving their families for long 
distances and then finding that they do not 
have jobs? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
this program is to stimulate nobility that 
would not otherwise take place, not to pick 
up the price tag for what is going to happen 
anyway. The object is to get more mobility. 
The program provides three kinds of grant. 
There is an exploratory grant, the purpose of 
which is to permit a person to move to anoth- 
er locality to test the job market situation and 
also the job if he wants to do that, to make 
sure that it is satisfactory, and to decide 
whether he wants to stay there. This grant is 
for the purpose of avoiding the kind of situa- 
tion you described. 


The second type is the relocation grant. 
Once a man has become established, or has 
decided that he wants to stay in the new 
community, we will through the relocation 
grant pay for moving his family, his house- 
hold effects, and so on, to that locality. 
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The third type is the trainee travel grant. 
This helps the man who wants training that is 
not available in his community to move to the 
nearest one in which it is available, and to 
take the training in such a community. 

I am not familiar with the particular case 
you raised. If you give me the details I will 
look into it. 


Mr. Weatherhead: I have written to the 
Department. After the exploratory grant has 
been given and the person thinks he has a 
job, what should he do to ensure that he does 
have a job? 


Mr. Francis: Before he moves, the client 
must be in touch with the CMC at the place 
in which he resides. If that CMC authorizes 
the move, then it will notify the centre in the 
locality to which he is going, and he should 
get in touch with that CMC when he arrives. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Presumably the CMC 
would require some confirmation from the 
employer that the job had been arranged, 
before making this approval of the move. 


Mr. Francis: No, it depends on the grant. If 
it is an exploratory grant, no such confirma- 
tion is necessary. If it is a relocation grant, 
then what you say is right. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, I did not 
see in the estimates an item with respect to 
these mobility grants. Where would that be 
found? 


The Chairman: Page 304. 


Mr. Weatherhead: I see; thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


I notice at page 301 of the Revised Esti- 
mates under Occupational Training for Adults 
that Purchase of Training has increased to 
about $103 million from $31 million last year. 
Would this mean that about three times as 
many people are being trained this year com- 
pared with last year or that the cost of the 
services has increased considerably? Could 
you comment on that a little bit? 
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Mr. Francis: No, Mr. Chairman, it would 
not mean that three times as many people are 
to be trained. It reflects in part a difference 
in cost but I think the primary reason is that 
since this program is such a new one we 
have not been able to judge the amount of 


' 
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money required to pay for the courses and the 
amount of money required to pay for the 
allowances, so what we have to do at the end 
of the fiscal year is make an adjustment 
between the $103 million provided here and 
the amount provided on page 304 for Training 
Allowance. 


The Chairman: The amount is $113 million? 


Mr. Francis: That is right, $113 million. 
There is one other factor; we still have 
payments which we must make to the prov- 
inces in respect of the previous technical 
vocational training program, the shared cost 
program. The amount on Page 301 makes 
provision for that. 

This problem is twofold. It is deferred 
charges but it is also a problem of people who 
were in training under the old program at the 
time we changed, and that commitment was 
that we would pay for the completion of that 
training if they were on course at the time. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, did we 
have a figure earlier of the increase in 
trainees between the last two fiscal years or 
the last two recorded years? 


Mr. Francis: In 1966-67 we trained a total 
of 148,000 people and in 1967-68 we trained a 
total of 194,000. 


Mr. Weatherhead: 
Chairman. 


Thank you, Mr. 


The Chairman: For those who are asking 
questions for the second time, if you do not 
mind I will give precedence to Mr. Turner. 


Mr. Turner (London East): Mr. Francis, are 
all sponsored immigrants entitled to a living 
allowance? 


Mr. Morrison: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I 
should undertake to answer that since the 
Immigration people are not here. When you 
refer to sponsored immigrants, do you mean 
_ the whole category of relatives who come in? 


Mr. Turner (London East): No, just 
individuals coming over when they are spon- 
_ sored by somebody else. Are they entitled to 
living-out allowances? 


Mr. Morrison: Under OTA? 


Mr. Turner (London East): We will say, 
studying English or French. Some are getting 
it in the London area and some are not. 


Mr. Morrison: Any immigrant who was 
referred to language training whether he was 
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sponsored or came on his own should be 
treated in exactly the way we were speaking 
of earlier. If he were entitled to the allowance 
he would get it, but I think the point has 
been made that many of them who are per- 
haps entitled to have training purchased for 
them are not entitled to receive allowances 
because they had not been in the labour force 
for three years before they came to Canada as 
immigrants. 


Mr. Turner (London Easi): 


: Well, some are 
getting paid and some are not. 


Mr. Morrison: I think it must be the dis- 
tinction, though, between those who were 
working in their home countries before they 
came to Canada and those who came directly 
from some form of education or technical 
training. This would have to be the 
distinction. 

The Chairman: It is the present distinction. 
Regardless of whether an involvement in the 
labour force has taken place, there is no 
distinction. 


Mr. Morrison: If I may I should also like to 
point out that under the Immigration regula- 
tions for those people who come under the 
sponsorship of a relative already here, wheth- 
er they are technically sponsored immigrants 
or technically nominated relatives, the person 
sponsoring them accepts complete responsibil- 
ity for looking after them when they arrive. 
Really, the independent immigrant who 
comes on his own is the one we deal with 
mostly. There are other obligations on the 
part of the relative in Canada to provide 
assistance to the relative that he sponsors or 
nominates. This is all laid down in the Immi- 
gration regulations. 
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The Chairman: It is mainly the open place- 
ment immigrant that Mr. Morrison is refer- 
ring to who belongs to that category of 
recently graduated or licensed person who 
arrives here on his own. 


Mr. Turner (London East): I have a case 
where there are two sponsored immigrants; 
one is getting $37 a week, I think it is, to 
study English and there is his pal who is not. 


Mr. Morrison: If you would like to send us 
the particulars, we would be glad to look into 
it and make sure that they are both being 
dealt with properly. 
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Mr. Turner (London East): They think it is 
discrimination. 


Mr. Morrison: It certainly is not intended 
to be and probably relates to the difference 1n 
backgrounds and circumstances of the two 
different immigrants. 


The Chairman: In all fairness it must per- 
haps be explained that the Act was drawn 
with a very clear purpose in mind. It was 
drawn in such a way as to discourage drop- 
outs from school. Right? This was the original 
purpose of that particular clause and it still is 
a very valid point. Are there any further 
questions, Mr. Turner? 


Mr. Turner (London Eas?): No, thank you. 


The Chairman: Then we go into the second 
round of questioning. Mr. Murphy? 


Mr. Murphy: Mr. Chairman, on Page 302 
under the heading Employment Stabilization, 
what exactly is the function of that 
Department? 


The Chairman: What is the point of the 
Employment Stabilization? What fund? 


Mr. Murphy: What does that Department 
do? 


Mr. Francis: The provision here covers the 
staff and related expenditures involved prin- 
cipally in the administration of the municipal 
winter works incentive program. 


Mr. Murphy: I see. I notice that the amount 
of money provided there for advertising, 
broadcasting and so forth is unusually high. It 
forms an unusually high percentage of the 
total expenditure compared with the other 
areas. There is about 30 per cent here for 
advertising, broadcasting and so forth and 
there is not nearly that percentage spent in 
the other areas that are dealt with. 


Mr. Francis: Well, Mr. Chairman, there was 
a separate activity here which was a publicity 
campaign to encourage people to do their 
work—the “Do It Now” campaign—in the 
winter months and that item is related to that 
publicity campaign. 


Mr. Murphy: Has that not been discon- 
tinued now? 


Mr. Francis: Oh, no. The municipal winter 
works program has been discontinued. 


The Chairman: Why do they not do it now? 
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Mr. Francis: Provision is made here for a 
continuation of the publicity campaign at a 
reduced level. 


Mr. Murphy: The “Do It Now” campaign is 
continuing? 


The Chairman: It is continued—not discon- 
tinued. Now, we still have two more ques- 
tions: one from Mr. Otto and one from Mr. 
Whiting. 


Mr. Otto: Very briefly, Mr. Chairman—and 
Mr. Dymond, I think, can answer this. I 
believe that you are in charge of the research 
of the Department. Do you do any research 
throughout industry in general on _ those 
segments of industry which may be phased 
out in the next five or six years? ; 
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Mr. Dymond: We have a section of the 
Research Branch that is called Productivity 
and Technological Change, which is devoted 
to research on that question of the impact of 
technological change on manpower require- 
ments and the adjustments in manpower 
that are required as a result of the impact of 
technological change. That kind of research 
should give us, and has in the past, some 
clues to the kind of occupation that will be 
phasing out in future years, the kind of 
industrial employment that may be hit 
adversely by technological change, and that 
sort of thing. We have worked in that area. 


Mr. Otto: Now, in the application of this © 


research, let us presume that you have decid- 
ed that the people employed in inventory con- 
trol—bookkeepers, ledger keepers, and so 
on—will be phased out by automation in the 
next five years. Do you then undertake any 
promotional campaign in that branch of 
industry to inform the employees that their 
chances of staying on are going to be slim 
over a period of years, and that they should 
get interested in requalification? Do you do 
that, do you follow that through? 


Mr. Dymond: I would not say that we have 
what you might call a promotional campaign. 
The results of this kind of research and 
research on future manpower requirements 
by occupations get into the hands of our 


| 


counsellors, and when they encounter people © 


who are in occupations that seem to be 
declining and phasing out they presumably, if 
it seems appropriate for the individual, will 
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encourage the individual who appears before 
them to undertake retraining and get into 
another occupation. 

However, we do not go into private indus- 
try and reach out to say to individuals that 
this will be the case. They might read litera- 
ture on this subject that we produce. There is 
also, as Mr. Francis whispered to me, our 
manpower consultative service program 
where there is a technological change in the 
offing in a particular enterprise, science or 
even industry. A joint research will be set up 
with the union and the management. We pay 
half of the cost and that research will highlight 
in that particular enterprise the areas of dis- 
placement and lead to the development of a 
plan for dealing with it which will involve 
training, so that in the cases where we are in 
with the manpower consultative service pro- 
gram we are right in the industry. 


Mr. Otto: In other words, what you are 
saying is that the results of the research 
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are being applied in that way in consultation 
between union and management and presum- 
ably then the employees are informed? 


Mr. Dymond: Right. 


Mr. Otto: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Otto, Mr. 
Whiting? 

Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, will we be dis- 
cussing the mobility program on Friday? Will 
we still be on that? 


The Chairman: We are on Items 5 and 10 
and we will resume our discussion on Items 5 
and 10. 


Mr. Whiting: I can let my question go until 
Friday as the time is getting on. 


The Chairman: All right. If it is your wish, 
we shall adjourn now and meet again at 9.30 
on Friday morning. Thank you, very much. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, November 22, 1968 
(6) 
The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met this 
day at 9.51 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Broadbent, Caccia, Dumont Knowles (Norfolk- 
Haldimand), Loiselle, Murphy, Roy (Timmins), Thompson (Red Deer), Turner, 
(London East), Weatherhead, Whiting (11). 


In attendance: From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: Mr. 
J. P. Francis, Assistant Deputy Minister (Manpower); Mr. R. B. Curry, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister (Immigration); Mr. J. C. Morrison, Director General of 
Operations; Mr. G. E. Simmons, Chief, Financial Management and Budgetary 
Analysis Section. 


The Committee resumed consideration of items 5 and 10 of the 1968-69 
Revised Estimates relating to Manpower and Immigration, under— 


DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. Francis gave answers to some questions asked previous to the meeting 
this day and referred to a Departmental Information kit, copies of which were 
distributed to the members. 


Mr. Francis was questioned, assisted by Mr. Simmons. 
Questioning having been completed, items 5 and 10 were carried. 


The Chairman called item 15 relating to Manpower and Immigration, 
namely 


IMMIGRATION 


item 15 Administration, Operation and Maintenance 
ECR RIORN RE OS Gee BS ee ls, sale. sigs oo he esvnde Sued $23,692,000 


Mr. Curry was questioned, assisted by Mr. Morrison. 
On completion of the questioning, item 15 was carried. 


The Chairman called the following items relating to Manpower and Immi- 
gration: 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


item 20 Administration, Operation and Maintenance .$ 5,522,600 
item 25 Grants, Contributions and Subsidies etc ..... $ 775,000 


Items 20 and 25 were carried. 
At 11.02 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Friday, November 22, 1968. 


The Chairman: I now call the meeting to 
order. I will ask for your indulgence as we 


are starting our proceedings just short of a 


quorum. I understand we will have a quorum 
in a short time. 

I have two announcements to make. First, 
the notice of motion I put forward at the last 
meeting is out of order and, second, we have 


' with us today Mr. Curry, Mr. Beasley and 


Mr. Simmons from the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. If it is your desire, 
we might be able to move to that Department 
this morning if we make sufficient progress 
with our work today. 


At the last meeting we were dealing with 
Items 5 and 10 on which number of questions 
were asked. Some of you, perhaps, were not 
here and I would welcome questions from 
those who were not present at the last meet- 
ing. While you are gathering your thoughts on 
the subject matter, Mr. Francis has informed 
me that there are a few outstanding questions 
which he is now in a position to answer. I 
will, therefore, call on him at this time. 


You are all familiar with the officials who 
are present today, I presume, but in case you 
are not, we have Mr. J. P. Francis, Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Manpower); Mr. J. C. Mor- 
rison, Director General of Operations and Mr. 


W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister 


(Program Development Service). 


Mr. J. P. Francis (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
(Manpower), Department of Manpower 
and Immigration): Mr. Chairman, there were 
a number of questions to which I can now 
give answers. 


The first one dealt with the number of peo- 
ple in the Department who had taken lan- 
guage training, which was asked by Mr. 
Thompson (Red Deer). The reply that I can 
give refers to the previous fiscal year, 1967- 
68, by category. In that year—not all of it— 
from September 1967 to April 1968, 137 
employees of the Department took language 


training. These figures are broken down by 
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salary levels and are as follows: under $4,- 
000—six; $4,000 to $5,999—twelve; $6,000 to 
$7,999—four; $8,000 to $10,999—eighty-one; 
$11,000 to $13,999—eleven; $14,000 to $16,- 
999—five; $17,000 and over—eight. Included 
in these figures are ten who were not iden- 
tified for some reason. 


I am informed also that to date in this 
fiscal year, we have given language training 
to 150 of our staff. 


If I could go on to the next point, we were 
asked to provide kits on Departmental publi- 
cations, Acts and so on. Those things are over 
in the corner if any of you want them. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer) I believe, also 
asked for the number of trainees who were 
taking courses of six weeks duration or long- 
er. The percentage for the last fiscal year, 
1967-68, of trainees who were taking courses 
of six weeks duration or longer, was 87. On 
the basis of preliminary information this year 
the figure has gone up to about 95 per cent in 
courses of six weeks duration or longer. I did 
mention at the last session the average dura- 
tion of course and I gave a figure of 20 weeks 
for 1967-68. Preliminary information for this 
year suggests the figure of 25 weeks on the 
average. 


Mr. Broadbent asked for a breakdown of 
trainees by unemployed and employed. I was 
able, on a sample basis, to get some informa- 
tion for the last fiscal year, 1967-68. I must 
add a caution about these figures. They were 
taken from a rather small sample and I am 
not sure they are representative, but with 
that caution they show about 39 per cent had 
been working for pay or profit in the week 
prior to starting their training and 48 per 
cent were unemployed in the week prior to 
starting their training. About 7 per cent had 
been keeping house during the week prior to 
starting their training and the remainder 
were in categories such as sick, not looking 
for work and so on. 


Mr. Broadbent: What was the size of your 
sample? 


Mr. Francis: It was very small. 
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Mr. Broadbent: Was it from 25 people, for 
example? 


Mr. Francis: No, it was from 1,000. 


Mr. Broadbent: It was taken from 1,000 
people out of a total of 293,000? 


Mr. Francis: It was very difficult to get a 
figure because we had to go back to the origi- 
nal documents. 


Mr. Broadbent: Were these randomly dis- 
tributed throughout the country? 
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Mr. Francis: I would hope so, yes. This was 
the intention. However, I would not want to 
present this as a scientifically selected sample. 
The figures were just taken from the docu- 
ments on which we could put our hands. 


[Interpretation | 

Mr. Dumont: Mr. Chairman, concerning the 
language classes, you have quoted figures 
including amounts paid out in salaries. I do 
not wish to return to the total but I wonder 
whether you have established a difference 
between those who wanted to learn French 
and those who could already speak French 
and wanted to learn English. Do you have 
these data? 


[English] 

Mr. Francis: Yes, of the figure I gave you 
of 137, 81 took language training in French, 
that is, they were learning French; 56 were 
learning English. 


[Interpretation] 
Mr. Dumont: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Any other questions? 


Mr. Dumont: I have a few more questions, 
but this means going back a bit. I am sorry 
that I was not at the last sitting since my 
plane could not take off on account of the 
weather. I would like to come back to page 
298 for an explanation. Are the insurance 
premiums for surgery or medical treatment 
received by public servants paid to a compa- 
ny or is the plan administered by the Federal 
government? I see also that there is a 
decrease. These premiums cost 296,000 for 
1967-68 and only 144,900 for 1968-69. What is 
the reason for this decrease? Why is there a 
decrease in the amount of premiums, in the 
total of premiums? 


It is in the revised estimates for October. 
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[English] 
Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
will have to check on the answer to that ques- 


mation with us. 
e 1000 
[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: One last question. I supply 


1 


! 


| 


; 
tion and give it to you, if we may, a little 
later. I am sorry we do not have that infor-_ 


notice that for each item we always find at 


the end the word “‘sundries’”’. 


1968-1969, on page 299 this amount is given ; 
as $12,367.68, this is given on nearly every 


page. Is there any explanation for these sun- 
dry expenditures which I see at almost every 
item of the budget? 

On page 300 also, $21,000 instead of $13,000. 
On page 301, we see $7,000 which is a 
decrease. 


[English] 
Mr. Francis: Which column? 


é 


f 
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Mr. G. E. Simmons (Financial and Adminis- 


trative Services, Canada Manpower Division, 


Department of Manpower and Immigration): 


The items included under the heading “Sun-_ 
dries” are those miscellaneous items that can-_ 


not be identified. 
[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: For one item, perhaps but 
there is a total increase of $22,000...; In one 
place there is a reduction of $10,000 which — 
was re-distributed. There is one decrease of. 
$10,000 on page 301. If you look at the various 


sundries and make a quick calculation you 


see a total increase of $22,000. If the entire 
increase is for entertainment—$22,000—then 


there is something not quite right here. For 


an increase of $22,000 there must be some 


other explanation. 
[English] 


Mr. Simmons: With reference to this Item, 


included under “Sundries” are those items 
that cannot be properly included under any 
other category. They include such things as 
hospitality that might be extended by the 
various programs; a variety of smaller items 
such as entertainment while on travel status 


and things of this nature. I think the reason > 


for their reduction is the fact that some of the 
items that have been charged in the past have 


now been able to be identified in the other 
categories and, therefore, have been placed in 


those categories. 


The 
system. 


Chairman: Improved 


accounting 


a > a 
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[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumoni: Could these details appear in 
the report so that we have explanations just 
as though they had been given to us here 
today. 
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[English] 

The Chairman: Mr. Dumont, perhaps the 
Department would be in a position to give 
you a reply in writing which would outline 
the details. Would that be satisfactory? 


Mr. Simmons: We can produce the details 
included in the various items, but to identify 
them from these figures, it is somewhat 
difficult. 


The Chairman: In the form of correspond- 
ence to you. We do not want to hold up all 
the estimates because of an Item such as this. 
Is that acceptable to you, Mr. Dumont? 


Mr. Dumont: That is fine. Thank you very 
much. 


The Chairman: The outstanding questions 
have been answered. Mr. Dumont has asked 
further questions and if there are no further 
questions, I will call the Item so we can make 
progress. 


Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Murphy: Going back to the heading 
“Employment Stabilization” on page 302 of 
the large Blue Book, I noted at the last meet- 
ing that the advertising budget as it would 
appear from that section of the estimates, only 
covered that particular area. This was 
reduced from $375,000 to $50,000, but even 
with that reduction there apparently has been 
an increase of two man years, an increase in 
personnel and an increase in salaries to carry 
out work which, obviously, is much lighter 
than was carried out the previous year. Is 
there an explanation for that? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, I think there 
was a decrease, not an increase of two peo- 
ple—two man years. 


Mr. Murphy: I am sorry, I was looking at 
the wrong column. ; 


Mr. Francis: The reason, however, that 
there is still a need for positions with respect 
to this work is that the accounts for the 
projects which took place last winter under 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram come in throughout the succeeding 
fiscal year. In fact, the majority are just now 
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being dealt with—those that took place last 
winter. They are verifying the accounts and 
authorizing payment of the claims back to the 
provinces and through them to the 
municipalities. That work will terminate some 
time this winter and will disappear. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Francis. 
Are there any further questions? 


Shall Item 5 carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The Chairman: Shall Item 10 carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The Chairman: I now call Item 15. 


IMMIGRATION 


15. Administration, Operation and mainte- 
nance, including trans-oceanic and 
inland transportation and other assis- 
tance for immigrants and settlers sub- 
ject to the approval of Treasury Board, 
including care en route and while 
awaiting employment; and payments to 
the Provinces, pursuant to agreements 
entered into with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, in respect of 
expenses incurred by the Provinces for 
indigent immigrants and $36,000 for 
grants to Immigrant Welfare Organiza- 
tions... $23,692,000 


This will be found on page 307 of the Blue 
Book. As you all know, this is Mr. Curry and 
Mr. Beasley is seated on the other side of Mr. 
Morrison. 

The meeting is open for questions. If there 
are no questions to ask of Mr. Curry I will 
call the Item, but I think you probably do 
have some questions. You will remember the 
statement by the Minister which you proba- 
bly have received in the meantime. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask a general question? 


The Chairman: Certainly you many. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Would it be 
possible without too much trouble to have a 
list of our foreign immigration officers, the 
number of applicants and the numbear of 
accepted immigrants, perhaps, by category? 
Would that be too difficult to obtain? 


Mr. Curry: It would not be all that difficult, 
Mr. Thompson, but it could not be done this 
morning— 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): No, no. 
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Mr. Curry: We could get it for you within a 
day or two. 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): It might be use- 
ful. I have one or two questions with regard 
to the numbers of qualified immigrants who 
are applying from some other countries and 
the number who have been accepted. Another 
general question relates to our immigration 
situation with the United States since the 
United States imposed their quotas on the 
Western hemisphere. Apparently in recent 
months. the United States are adhering to a 
strict quota system for the Western hemis- 
phere which permits into the United States 
about 170,000, I think, a year. We, in Canda, 
are apparently getting a small pro rata of that 
total figure to the extent that I have personal- 
ly a voluminous file of Canadians who for one 
reason or another are attempting to go to the 
United States and who just cannot get satis- 
factory action from the United States. Several 
areas of concern involve the wives, perhaps, 
of Canadian students who are studying in the 
United States, and who want to be with their 
husband and to do so, want to have employ- 
ment. In order to gain the necessary work 
permit they have to go down as landed immi- 
grants. It is practically impossible for them to 
get across. 

Is this affecting, in any way, the flow of 
immigrants from the United States to Cana- 
da? Is there any concise information that you 
might be able to give to the Committee in 
regard to the picture as it relates to these 
new regulations of the United States? 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman the question of 
the member has several aspects to it. The 
first one was really the ease with which 
Canadians might now immigrate to the Unit- 
ed States. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Or lack of ease. 


Mr. Curry: Yes, I use ease in both senses, 
the difficulties. This, of course, is not the 
immediate concern of our Department. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I realize that. 


Mr. Curry: All we do really is get physical] 
information from the United States authorities 
on the numbers of Canadians who go into 
their country. Instances have been brought to 
the attention of the Department, not particu- 
larly with respect to immigrants seeking to go 
to the United States, but the ease with which 
persons go into the United States for business 
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purposes, that sort of thing, for more or less 
lengthy periods. There certainly has been 
some evidence of tightening by the American 
authorities in the granting of work permits. 
We have had representations from various 
people and from various organizations, and 
we intended to put them into the political 
area. In other words ask them to make their 
presentation to External Affairs and through 
them to the United States authorities. Really 
all we can do is tell them some alternate 
routes. 


The other question Mr. Thompson asked 
was with respect to the flow of American 
immigrants to Canada, Actually the flow here 
over the last several years has been increas- 
ing to the point where we are getting about 
18,000 or 19,000 immigrants to Canada in a 
year. Last year and the year before were 
about that order. It has decreased somewhat 
this year but not out of proportion to the 
decrease generally in immigration, and not 
nearly as great as the decrease from Great 
Britain in this current year, 1968, to date. In 
other words they do reflect to some extent the 
impact of our own regulations of last fall, 
October 1967. However we would expect that 
the number would not be out of proportion to 
the over-all decrease we are experiencing this 
year. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): You are then 
saying that we are experiencing a slump in 
immigration? 


Mr. Curry: This came before the Commit- 
tee, I think, in your absence. I think you 
were not here Mr. Thompson when the 
Minister said— 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Probably not. 


Mr. Curry: I think some passing reference 
was made to this the other day. The year 
1968 will probably show something in the 
order of about 20 per cent fewer immigrants 
coming to Canada than 1967, which was the 
biggest year since the late fifties. It has been 
in part a result of the new selection tech- 
niques; it has been in part a result of the 
economic situations in countries from which 
the immigrants come; it has been in part the 
reading of potential immigrants of Canadian 
economic conditions, and it has been in part 
our own discouragement to borderline immi- 
grants, those who would just make it, or 
qualify, by inviting them to postpone for 
some months or for some little time their 
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coming to Canada until housing and employ- 
ment in this country are a bit easier. 

We have been very disturbed in the 
Department, as other members of the Com- 
mittee know, at the rise in 1967 and more 
markedly this year, in our welfare assistance 
payments, which have gone up a great deal. 
This is to take care of the immigrants 
between the time they come here and the 
time they enter into gainful employment. 
These rises have been very marked, particu- 
larly in the province of Quebec, and more 
particularly in the City of Montreal, respect- 
ing a good number of local conditions. We 
have felt in the Department that it was 
incumbent on us therefore to discourage or 
dissuade immigrants, not all that forcibly, but 
reasonably; to acquaint them with conditions 
just now in Canada; to discourage those with 
large families, particularly, and those of the 
lower earning capacity, so they would post- 
pone their coming to Canada just at this time. 
All these factors added up, have amounted to 
some decrease, running, I would think, about 
the order of 20 per cent probably this year. 


This is offset to some degree by the Cze- 
choslovakian people who probably will num- 
ber 8,000 or more by the end of this current 
year. When I say 20 per cent it neglects the 
Czechoslovakians which will cut that down. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): One question 
then follows out of this reply relating to the 
Czechoslovakian immigrants. For the most 
part are these immigrants able to obtain 
employment. Has there been a satisfactory 
response? 


Mr. Curry: I am going to make a general 
response to this and then ask Mr. Morrison to 
give you a bit of detail. In general we have 
found most of the Czechoslovakians have 
either to get language training in English or 
in French as the case may be, or they may 
have to have some degree of trade training, 
brushing up in Canadian terms on their trade 
before they go immediately into employment. 

I am not talking about all of them by any 
manner of means. There are professionals and 
others who, perhaps, can get on rather quick- 
ly, but the bulk of them we have to give 
training to before they can get into work. 
Now Mr. Morrison may want to supplement 
that statement, Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. J. C. Morrison (Director General of 
Operations, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): The statistics which we try to 
keep up to date more or less on a day-to-day 
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basis show that as of November 18 approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the Czech refugee 
immigrants who are here already have found 
work either permanent or temporary. In addi- 
tion we have 2,500 of them on language train- 
ing in either English or French. I think basi- 
cally we are not having too much difficulty in 
finding employment for those who do not 
need language training and we are busily 
engaged in getting the training for them. 
Once that is completed I think on the basis of 
experience to date that most of them will find 
employment without too much trouble. This is 
out of a total arrivals in Canada, up to 
November 18, of about 5,500, which of course 
includes dependents, 1.5 per family sort of 
thing will give you a rough indicator of the 
number of heads of families who are looking 
for work. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Are professional 
people such as the dentists having their prob- 
lems clarified? 


Mr. Morrison: We are trying to sort them 
out as best we can. There is a limit, as you 
appreciate, to what the federal authority can 
do in this area. However, my understanding 
is that the various professional associations 
themselves, particularly dentists and medical, 
are doing quite a bit to try to sort this out to 
give these people a real opportunity to be 
accepted and to be able to practice their 
professions. 
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Mr. Curry: You may have noticed, Mr. 
Thompson, recently in Ontario the dental 
association is making an exception to their 
normal rules in this respect. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): 
pressure. 


After much 


Mr. Curry: Yes, this is quite true but we 
are very happy that even after much pressure 
there is a positive reaction. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Have the points 
of exit, as far as Czechoslovakian control is 
concerned, closed? 


Mr. Curry: We find it very hard to get a 
completely satisfying reading on this. Certain- 
ly, they are in the process apparently of 
much tighter restriction. I would think a fair 
estimate of the situation today would be that 
we are possibly in the process of what one 
might call flushing out the pipeline. In other 
words those who have been in Austria for 
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some time and have found great difficulty in 
making up their minds which way to go. 
Probably begining last week there was an 
upsurge in the number of applicants at our 
offices in Vienna. For several weeks now to 
come we will experience a sort of a wave, a 
new wave. Then presumably this thing would 
fall off pretty sharply, if the political situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia is tighter, and there is 
every appearance that it is getting tighter. We 
cannot state flatly that the border has been 
closed. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Mr. Chairman I 
would like to ask a few questions in another 
area. Why have we removed our immigration 
officials from South Africa? In other words, 
why prospective immigrants from South 
Africa have to deal with our immigration 
office in Beirut? 


Mr. Curry: We have not had immigration 
officials in South Africa? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Ever? 


no. We have no permanent 
had, perhaps, the use of 
who had gone into South 


Mr. Curry: No, 
office there. We 
officers by travel 
Africa. 


Mr. Thompson 
doing that now? 


(Red Deer): You are not 


Mr. Curry: They are based in Beirut. No, 
we cannot do that because the South African 
government objected to the proposal that we 
should send a team of men. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Have you any 
reports from South Africa of obstructions 
being placed in the way of applied immigrants 
who have made application and perhaps 
been accepted in having to make deposits of 
money with local authorities before they are 
granted exit permits? 


Mr. Curry: No, I know nothing of that. It 
has not been drawn to our attention. We have 
obliquely taken the position that if the South 
Africans can come to another point outside 
their own territory, and make application 
where we have a permanent office or where 
we can deal with their application that we 
will entertain it. However, it has not been 
drawn to my attention. Mr. Beasley might 
have some information on this point. I have 
not heard anything about this deal that you 
suggest. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have a num- 
ber of examples, and I think these require- 
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ments are in order that they might have a 
guaranteed passage home, if they do not, 
but. a: 


Mr. Curry: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we would 
be happy to have anything direct from Mr. 
Thompson on this point. We have not met it — 
yet, 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have another 
question relating to this. Have you any statis- — 
tics—I realize this is not really directly your — 
responsibility—of Canadian immigrants going © 
to South Africa? 


Mr. Curry: No. 


Se 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): In terms of 
numbers? } 


we would have to get the information through © 
indirect channels, through agencies other than © 


{ 
Mr. Curry: We do not have it at hand and | 
., 
our own. ; 

t 


Thompson (Red Deer): Did I under- . 
you to say you have it? } 


Mr. 
stand 


Mr. Curry: No, we have not. | 
Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I see. 


Mr. Curry: We do not have information of — 
that sort. We can get some information of | 
that sort through other channels in the — 
Canadian ... i 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Might it be > 
possible to? ‘ 


Mr. Curry: Did you have any particular — 
country in mind? Did you mention South © 
Africa? ) 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I mentioned 
South Africa specifically. 


Mr. Curry: We will certainly take notice of 
that and try to get that sort of information. 
You realize information on the exit of 
Canadians from Canada would come through © 
channels such as the Department of National 
Revenue and other channels? 


The Chairman: 
questions? 


Have you any further 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Another area _ 
that concerns me, and Mr. Chairman I would > 
like to hold further questioning until we get 
these statistics— 


= 
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The Chairman: I think you should ask 
questions which are of a general nature rath- 
er than related to personal experience. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Perhaps I might 
then leave these questions until later. I have 
some personal contact with foreigners wishing 
to come here from Commonwealth countries, 
and I am thinking specifically of Australia 
and New Zealand, who have difficulty with 
our own immigration officials to the extent 
that a number of students are going to the 
United States, or to other countries rather 
than coming here because of excessive re- 
quirements as far as guarantee of support and 
this type of thing is concerned, or because of 
delay. 


Mr. Curry: I might just answer that in a 
very general way. Our difficulties with re- 
spect to Australians and New Zealanders usu- 
ally turn on delay, which is not any different 
than it is in many other countries where we 
operate immigration offices. It is peculiarly 
unsatisfying to Australians who are used to 
having things done, from their point of view, 
rather quickly. This all turns, Mr. Chairman, 
on the amount of resources which Parliament 
provides for us. Any day we get more dollars 
we can give faster service. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): The Americans 
are apparently able to give much faster 
service. 


Mr. Curry: Maybe they have much more 
money. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I am concerned 
about this because large institutions have lost 
good students. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
We have now Mr. Roy, followed by Mr. 
Knowles, Mr. Dumont and Mr. Broadbent. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Sir, what status do the 
young people have who came into Canada 
from the United States, who are known to be 
evading the draft, when they are crossing the 
border? Do they come in as visitors or do 
they obtain their residency? 


Mr. Curry: Some come from time to time as 
visitors of course. As you know, a whole 
horde of Americans do. However, a consider- 
able number come also as immigrants, and 
actually the question of their draft status does 
not enter into our considerations at all. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I am not thinking of 
the draft status, I am just asking under what 
sort of status do they come over? 
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Mr. Curry: Well, either as non-immigrants, 
or as immigrants, or as students, and so on. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): After these people 
have crossed the border, if they are here as 
visitors, or as students or whatever, how do 
they obtain the particular status that permits 
them to remain here? 


Mr. Curry: Like anybody else; under the 
regulations of last October 1967, people who 
are in Canada legally may apply to become 
landed immigrants in Canada. They go 
through the normal channels any non-immi- 
grant who wants to stay here would take. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I understand there is a 
need for a guarantor, or some sort of guaran- 
tee of support after they become immigrants 
or under a visa. Is there any need for a 
guarantee of support? 


Mr. Curry: I am not quite sure what point 
is being made. Mr. Morrison will deal with it. 


Mr. Morrison: These young people who 
come in from the United States as students— 
this may be the cause of the problem—would 
come on the same basis as students from any 
country. One of the requirements for admis- 
sion as students is that they have, either in 
their own persons or through relatives, suffi- 
cient financial support to proceed with their 
studies to their conclusion without having to 
take employment. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Do you mean that all 
the young people who come in here from the 
United States are students? 


Mr. Morrison: No, no. I am saying, that 
part of the group that come as students would 
be required to show that they had sufficient 
financial means available to them to support 
themselves as students. Now if they come as 
visitors, which is another category in which 
many of them come using visitors in the 
sense of tourists, although this is one of the 
technical categories that are laid out in the 
Immigration Act, the only question that 
might be asked of them about financial sup- 
port is: Have they enough money to support 
themselves during the two weeks or two 
months that they plan to visit in Canada? 
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Now, if while in the country they apply to 
stay the only occasion on which any question 
of support would arise is if they already have 
relatives in the country who are acting as 
their sponsors, if they are very close rela- 
tives, or nominators. 
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However, this is in no way different from 
anyone else. A sponsor who wants to bring in 
a wife or a child or other close dependent is 
required to accept financial responsibility for 
them as a condition of having the application 
accepted. A nominator, similarly, must under- 
take to provide financial or other support for 
up to five years. Now it may well be that 
amongst the Americans who are coming in as 
visitors and applying to stay are some who 
already have relatives here who are acting on 
their behalf and are being asked to provide 
these types of guarantees. But if an immi- 
grant comes all by himself in his right as an 
independent person he is not asked for any 
guarantees of any kind. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): When we read in the 
newspapers of these particular young people 
who are around the Yorkville district, say, 
who are received by other young people who 
apparently have no means of supporting the 
first group of young people, I mentioned, or 
finding employment for them or anything, 
are these bona fide cases of immigration to 
Canada, or are they more or less circumscrib- 
ing the law to a certain extent? 


Mr. Morrison: It would be very difficult to 
say. A person could quite well come across 
the border today planning to stay for two or 
three weeks. He might be allowed in and run 
out of money very quickly. It is awfully diffi- 
cult to know when anyone appears at the 
border. He may show you some money, but 
you do not know how fast he is going to 
spend it or what he is going to do with it. 
Once he is in the country, unless he commits 
some offence or overstays the period of time 
that he was granted entry for, it is very diffi- 
cult for us to do very much about it. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Once he applies for 
permanent residency what is the requirement 
with regard to his own support? 


Mr. Morrison: Then he has to be examined 
on the basis of all the requirements or crit- 
eria that are set out in the Immigration Regu- 
lations, in exactly the same way as if he had 
applied to come as an immigrant before he 
ever left the United States. If he is an 
independent immigrant there are nine cri- 
teria on which he is examined, including his 
educational and training background, the 
demand in Canada for his particular occupa- 
tion, his degree of skill, his capacity or other- 
wise in English or French, his personal suita- 
bility and so on. They are exactly the same 
standards that he would have had to meet if 
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he had applied in the United States before he 
came here. He is either accepted or rejected 
as to whether he does or does not measure up 
to the standards laid down in the law. 


Mr. Curry: With regard to the chap who 
drifts into Yorkville as a visitor and appar- 
ently lives on the support of his fellow resi- 
dents of Yorkville, and with no other means 
of support evident when he applied, if he 
applied, to become a landed immigrant, the 
principal question of course in the mind of 
the examining officer is: Is this chap going to 
be a self-sustaining person in Canada? If he 
could not find that answer as a “Yes”, he 
would reject him. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Could I ask a 
supplementary? Are we to understand that 
Americans who come here as students or as 
visitors are able to gain immigrant status by 
applying while they are here? 


Mr. Curry: Anybody can who is legally in 
Canada. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Why is it that 
students from other countries who come here 
as students are unable to make application 
for landed immigrant status? 


Mr. Morrison: They are able, sir, there is 
one basic qualification written into the regu- 
lations. The student who comes from another 


country under a form of contract, with either 


the Canadian government or his own govern- 
ment paying for his training in Canada, has 
undertaken through this contract to return to 
his own country at the end of it, and he is 
debarred from applying to stay as an immi- 
grant while he is in the country because of 
the contract he entered into as a condition of 
coming here. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): But apart from 
that? 


Mr. Morrison: Apart from that any student | 
from any country is entitled to apply to 
remain as an immigrant and if he qualifies he 
is accepted. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): This applies to 
visitors as well? 


Mr. Curry: Yes. anyone who is legally in 
the country. 


Mr. Morrison: If he sneaked in... 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): No, no. I am 
speaking of... 
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Mr. Curry: If he came legally he can apply. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): But there may 
not be any record of his crossing the border. 


The Chairman: We are now going into 
hypothetical situations. Next on my list is Mr. 
Knowles. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): My first 
question, Mr. Chairman, reverts to the Euro- 
pean immigrants from Iron Curtain countries, 
Czechoslovakia and so on. Are our teams able 
to enter those countries, for example, Cze- 
choslovakia and Hungary, perhaps not to so- 
licit but simply to be available for people 
desiring to come here? 


Mr. Curry: Let us just review the situation 
a little. We now deal with Yugoslavia, in the 
last year or more, just as we do with most 
other countries in the West, that is we have 
an office now in Belgrade. So that is one 
exception behind the Iron Curtain, so to 
speak. It has not been possible to establish en 
office yet in Warsaw as we had hoped to do a 
year or so ago. In other countries we receive 
varying degrees of welcome to travelling 
teams who operate from Geneva in the main, 
or from Vienna. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): 
may go in from time to time? 


They 


Mr. Curry: They may go in from time to 
time depending on the attitude of the country 
in question, to deal with sponsored people but 
not independent applicants. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Now, an 
independent applicant, I am not just sure 
whether I understand that term? 


Mr. Curry: An independent applicant is one 
who comes solely on his own merits and is 
not being helped or guaranteed in any way 
by somebody already in Canada. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfold-Haldimand): This 
somebody does not necessarily have to be a 
relative? 


Mr. Curry: If it is sponsored the person 
who is being brought out must be not only a 
close relative but one who is normally 
dependent on the person in Canada, the 
immediate family such as the wife or children 
and so on. For further degrees of relationship 
a person can nominate a reasonably close 
relative. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): The 
other question, Mr. Chairman, related to stu- 
dent labour coming into Canada during the 
summer months to assist us in our harvest. 
They are brought in by various agencies here 
in Canada, and their number is fixed by 
quota and by negotiation with the agricultural 
bodies in our area. I understand your officials 
recommend to you the number of people to 
be allowed. I was wondering if it would be 
possible to give consideration not only to the 
numbers involved compared to the number of 
unemployed in Canada but to the personality 
of the people, for instance their ability to 
Satisfy their employers in this country. I do 
not know how you judge this quota. I think 
you are going through that process now. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, is the member 
speaking of students? 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Yes. 


Mr. Curry: Well this matter has been of 
very great concern in the Department even 
within the last few days... 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): That is 
right. 


Mr. Curry: ... due to anticipating 1969, and 
I can assure the member that other factors 
than mere numbers are very much in our 
minds. For instance the well-known fact that 
quite a number of the employers, particularly 
in Southern Ontario in tobacco, are them- 
selves fairly recent migrants of Belgian 
extraction. They express a _ considerable 
desire, if possible, all other things being 
equal for Belgian student labour, if there are 
any foreign students to come at all, to work 
in their tobacco fields. That is very well 
known to us. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): This 
Mr. Curry: And those factors. are 
considered. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I would 
like also just before I leave this point to 
emphasize the stability to the labour market 
that these people lend. When they engage to 
work for an individual they will stay with 
him, they are dependable; whereas we have 
so much trouble with a turnover from a week 
to week basis. I hope you will take that into 
consideration. 


Mr. Curry: That is very much in considera- 
tion, sir. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Thank 
you. 


The Chairman: When you speak of these 
people do you refer to students? 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Stu- 
dents, yes. 
The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Dumont? 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Dumont: I would like first of all to put 
forward a few comments on the vote of 23 
millions. I wonder whether the best immigra- 
tion program for Canada would not be to 
devote part of this sum to increasing our 
own declining birth-rate? I don’t mean to 
spend all of the amount this way but I still 
feel that our best immigration policy is to 
increase the numbers of native born 
Canadians. 

Mr. Thompson, has a very fine family. I 
myself have seven children. 

Should not the best immigration policy be 
promotion of the rate birth at home, rather 
than foreign immigration? 

Now my questions. When the immigrants 
are accepted... 

[English] 
The Chairman: Just a moment, Mr. 


Dumont, which figures are you referring to in 
your first question? 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: There were general remarks. 
Out of a total figure of 23 million dollars 
could not 5 millions be put aside to promote 
the birth rate in Canada? 5 millions out of 23 
millions? 

Second question. Do we offer to all these 
immigrants who come to Canada the chance 
to learn either French or English? 

I can give a very concrete example. In St. 
Leonard near Montreal, did the Italians have 
the opportunity to learn French as well as 
English? 

Another question. What was the total num- 
ber of immigrants we accepted for the year 
which has just ended or which will end short- 
ly, and how many Canadian citizens went 
abroad? How many citizens have we lost at 
the same time as we have accepted immi- 
grants. How many immigrants have left, how 
many Canadian citizens as well? A compara- 
tive figure of the arrivals and the departures? 


[English] 


The Chairman: I do not know whether your 
first question is a fair one to ask the officials 


of the Department to answer. You should per- 
haps ask Mr. Munro that question in the. 
House. 


Mr. Curry: I am afraid that I cannot give 
any definitive answer to the first question, 
but I would dislike very much taking from 
Mr. MacEachen, the Minister, the pleasure of 
responding to that question, because he is not 
only now the Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration but he was so very recently the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 


The Chairman: On the second question may 
I say that the best time to have raised that 
question would have been when the thou- 
sands came to Ottawa a month ago from 
Montreal to protest against the decision of the 
Board of Education in Montreal which intro- 
duced compulsory French teaching. These 
were in the vast majority families of Italian 
background. I think, Mr. Dumont, that demon- 
stration alone indicated the desire of immi- 
grants of that background as far as the Mont- 
real area is concerned. But as far as the 
option for both languages upon arrival is 
concerned perhaps Mr. Curry could indicate 
what— 


Mr. Curry: In the first place I would like to 
call to the attention of the member that when 
immigrants come to our offices abroad a great 
deal of attention is given to the question of 
whether or not they already have a knowl- 
edge of one of our major languages, either 
French or English. It is not only a matter of 
importance in reviewing the competence of 
the individual but it actually earns credits for 
him in his assessment, if he has one or other 
of the languages, or he has both of the lan- 
guages as sometimes occurs. This matter is 
stressed. 


Having arrived the immigrant who has not 
enough French or English, as the case may 
be, to go into satisfactory employment, falls 
into the area of interest of the Manpower side 
of our department who supply the courses to 
him in order to prepare himself to take work. 
If there is a gap between his capability and 
the possibility of putting him to work that 
can be covered by language training that gap 
is remedied so far as it can be. I think that 
perhaps is all we can say about it, Mr. Chair- 
man, at this moment. 


The Chairman: Any politician who wants to 
run on a compulsory French language plat- 
form in an Italian district in the next election 
may try and see what the result is. 
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The third question was related to the num- 
ber of immigrants, Mr. Dumont. You wanted 
to know the number of immigrants? 


Mr. Curry: Yes, for last year, on which we 


have total numbers, it was approximately 


_moral turpitude 


223,000 for the full calendar year of 1967. We 
have no figures, but if Mr. Dumont wants the 
question seriously pursued of Canadians leav- 
ing Canada as immigrants abroad we could 
do our best to get him some approximation of 
that. However, we in Immigration do not 
keep count of the people who leave Canada. 


It is not one of our obligations. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Dumont have you any 


| other questions? 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Dumont: I would like to know the 
number of those who leave Canada, if possi- 
ble. There must certainly be figures some- 
where, and I would like to get this informa- 
tion. Thank you. 


[English] 

Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman I obtained 
the draft report of the Committee last year 
and in reading through it I came across some 
sections in which the Committee seemed to be 
making some very sensible recommendations. 
I would just like to get some response to 
some of their suggestions. I might add, the 
other members here probably already know it 


_ anyway, that I understand the report which 
_ came out of the Committee last session was a 


unanimous report or virtually close to it. I 
shall also just read very briefly, because it is 
put very succinctly in each case. For each 
point that I raise I will just read the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 


The first matter was on the question of the 
definition of moral turpitude and subversive 
organizations in the consideration of grounds 
for rejecting immigrants. What the Commit- 


tee had to say was that the provisions exclud- 


ing people on the ground of crime involving 
should be revised. The 
expression moral turpitude is too vague. The 
definitions of members of subversive organi- 
zations were also much too broad. The White 
Paper distinguishes between dangers to 
national security, which are real security 
risks on the one hand, and those who hold or 
have expressed some popular opinions which 
are not in themselves indicative of subversive 
activity. The act should be amended, so the 
argument goes, as the White Paper suggests, 
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and many of the briefs received urge, so as to 
spell out clearly those who can be reasonably 
regarded as dangerous to the state and those 
who merely hold opinions which are unpopu- 
lar. I will stop there. It seems to me two 
points are made here. Offhand they are quite 
convincing to me. I wonder if the officials of 
the Department would like to respond to this? 


Mr. Curry: First of all, I would like to ask 
the member, through you Mr. Chairman, what 
report he is quoting because if we are talking 
about the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons no report to my knowl- 
edge has ever been tabled. 


Mr. Broadbent: That is true. 
Mr. Curry: Is this a draft report? 


Mr. Broadbent: This is a draft confidential 
report by the Joint Committee. It was never 
presented. 


Mr. Curry: Perhaps herefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, the status of the document from which 
the member is working could be recorded. I 
am not questioning... 


Mr. Broadbent: Its wisdom. 


Mr. Curry: ...its wisdom or its veracity 
but it has not the status of an accepted 
report. 


Might I deal with at least one of the two 
points and perhaps one of my colleagues, who 
is more moral than I, will deal with moral 
turpitude. On the point with regard to further 
spelling out of the meaning of the term 
“subversive” or what is meant by “subver- 
sion,” I think I am quite correct in saying 
that no further action or no particular action 
has been taken within the Department pend- 
ing the receipt of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Security which as you know 
has only within the last little while been 
delivered to the government. 


Mr. Broadbent: No, I did not know. You 
mean there is a Commission now looking into 
security? 


Mr. Curry: There is a Royal Commission on 
Security, which has been in action for quite a 
long time, over many months. That Commis- 
sion has just reported to the government, or 
delivered a report to the government. Conse- 
quently this sort of thing was in the purview 
of that Commission and the Department has 
been waiting anxiously whatever words of 
wisdom might come from that source. I would 
ask either Mr. Beasley or Mr. Morrison if 


they wanted to comment on the question you 
asked with regard to spelling our moral 
turpitude. 


Mr. Broadbent: More precisely what is 
involved in moral turpitude. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Beasley have we done 
anything? 


Mr. E. P. Beasley (Director of Planning 
Branch, Program Development Service, 
Depariment of Manpower and Immigration): 
Mr. Chairman, I think it can be said that the 
departmental officials are generally in agree- 
ment with the views expressed in the docu- 
ment from which you have read. The present 
Immigration Act does provide that persons 
are prohibited from admission to Canada if 
they have been convicted of crimes involving 
moral turpitude. The term “moral turpitude” 
is most difficult to interpret and even more 
difficult to apply because there is no, or very 
little if any, Canadian jurisprudence on the 
subject. 


Mr. Broadbent: Why do we have it in 
there, then? 


Mr. Beasley: I really cannot say why it is 
in the present Act. I can only say that it is 
our intention to seek a more precise and a 
better definition when the new Immigration 
Act is presented to Parliament. In the mean- 
time, because it is a matter of the Immigra- 
tion Act, and can only be changed by an Act 
of Parliament, we must live with it until such 
time as it is possible to introduce a new act 
before Parliament. 
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Mr. Broadbent: If I understand you cor- 
rectly the government is in fact considering 
changing this and making it more precise. 


Mr. Beasley: I cannot speak for the govern- 
ment but I would say that I think departmen- 
tal officials, certainly speaking personally, are 
generally in agreement with the views 
expressed in that document. 


Mr. Broadbent: Another point which is on 
page 3 of this more or less unofficial report, 
makes a very good point, it seems to me. It 
says that in the regulations, that is the exist- 
ing regulations, dealing with sponsorship and 
nomination there are provisions whereby a 
son or daughter may be either sponsored or 
nominated as the case may be. The definition 
of son or daughter in the Regulations includes 
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the illegitimate offspring of a woman admit- 
ted to Canada. 


The Chairman: I have no objection to your 
pursuit of this question, but may I perhaps 
remind you that this matter is not really 
before us as part of the Revised Estimates 
because of the status of this report as 
outlined by Mr. Curry. 


Mr. Broadbent: Well let us forget that I am 
reading from a report and pretend these are 
nice little ideas I dreamed up. What is the 
difference? 


The Chairman: You are still in a stage far 
removed from the reality before us at the 
present. If you want to pursue that point to 
its end by all means do it, then I would 
appreciate it if you follow your questioning 
on existing policies or matters related thereto. 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
information, I thought we were discussing the 
general policy of the Department? 


The Chairman: Existing policy. 


Mr. Broadbent: That is exactly what I am 
doing. 


The Chairman: By all means go ahead. 


Mr. Broadbent: Let me just finish the point 
I am raising here. According to existing 
Regulations a woman with a legally illegiti- 
mate child can declare that he is her child 
and bring the child in as an immigrant. 
However, as I understand it, as things now 
stand a man cannot do the same thing. A man 
who has an illegitimate child cannot declare 
himself to be the father of the child and 
accept responsibility and bring the child in as 
an immigrant. It seems to me that a change 
in the Regulations on this matter would be 
highly desirable so as to put the man in the 
same position as the woman. Paternity should 
be equal to maternity, should we say. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): There would be some 
difficulty in establishing paternity. 


Mr. Broadbent: Well if the man acknowl- 
edges it, that is his problem. 


Mr. Curry: As Mr. Broadbent may realize 
we would have on occasion a very considera- 
ble number of fathers who would not only 
acknowledge but claim paternity, you know, 
and even wave it, in order to get a person of 
questionable relationship into the country. 
This is particularly a danger in countries 
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where identity and relationship are very hard 
to determine anyway as in some Asiatic coun- 
tries particularly. That is not a terribly satis- 
factory answer, I know. I would like to look a 
bit further. 


Have we any comment, Mr. Beasley or Mr. 
Morrison, on why we distinguish between the 
two? 
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Mr. Morrison: Mr. Chairman, I can say that 
within the Department this very question was 
discussed and debated at very considerable 
length when the Regulations were amended 
about a year ago. We came to our conclusion 
at the time, rightly or wrongly, because in 
our judgment, the difficulties were in really 
being sure in the case of the illegitimate child 
on the male side and the practical adminis- 
trative problems. Really the problem is: what 
do we do when someone claims? Who is 
going to look after the child? 


Mr. Broadbent: Would he not be legally 
responsible? 


Mr. Morrison: This is not necessarily so. 
This is one of the problems. We did not come 
to any conclusion that forever and a day this 
ought to be the policy, but at that time, for 
that particular purpose, we decided not to 
make any change. When the Act comes up for 
revision in Parliament this, along with many 
other things, is going to have to be reconsid- 
ered. I do not think today any of us could 
really say whether it ought to be changed or 
not. It is a very difficult question. 


Mr. Broadbent: Some of us might “say,” 
but there might be some disagreement. 


Mr. Curry: You have pointed to a fact. 


Mr. Broadbent: Right. There is another 
suggestion one might make, in view of the 
new Act. I understand the previous Commit- 
tee found their hearings throughout the coun- 
try especially of course in areas where large 
numbers of immigrants had actually settled, 
to be extremely useful in terms of assessing 
the efficacy of the previous Regulations. I 
wonder if it would be a very sensible thing 
for us, as a Committee, to test the new Regu- 
lations which have been in force for a brief 
period of time by in fact doing the same 
thing? We could go back to the same areas 
and hear submissions perhaps by the same 
groups, to find out how they responded in 
their day-to-day experiences as immigrants? 
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The Chairman: I should like to think it 
over and take it up, perhaps, with the Steer- 
ing Committee, Mr. Broadbent. Considering 
the hour, Mr. Broadbent, would you perhaps 
allow me to call Items 15, 20 and 25 and 
perhaps leave the Immigration Appeal Board 
for another meeting, so members will have 
time to prepare themselves to ask questions 
of the officials or representatives of the Immi- 
gration Appeal Board at a subsequent meet- 
ing? In which case I should like to call the 
Item before us together with Items 20 and 25 
and leave the Immigration Appeal Board for 
another meeting. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): By calling, you 
mean just to call them so we have them: on 


_record? 


The Chairman: No, I would call for a vote 
whether Item 15 shall carry, and I will call 
Item 20 and Item 25. 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, just as a 
matter of information, being a new member 
of this Committee, what exactly would we be 
committing ourselves to here? If we vote for 
this item does it mean we cannot discuss in 
Committee the policy questions again? 


The Chairman: It would be completing the 
estimates for the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, that is correct. However, 
Item 1 is standing, the Clerk informs me, and 
therefore it leaves the door open for policy 
questions until the entire estimates have been 
completed. 


The Clerk also informs me that it is the 
usual practice for the Minister to come back 
when we revert to Item 1. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): As long as that 
is clearly understood. There are _ several 
members who are not here today who were 
unavoidably absent, and as long as we can 
come back to a discussion of not only policy 
[OWNED oi 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Dumont: There is no interpretation. 
The interpreter does not hear, so he can not 
translate. 


The Chairman: Just a moment Mr. Dumont. 


[English] 

We will have Item 1 standing before us in 
any event. We will have the Immigration 
Appeal Board before us, so policy questions 
can be asked by those members who were not 
in attendance today and the necessary ar- 
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rangements will be made. We are going to 
vote on Item 15. 
Item agreed to. 


The Chairman: I now call Items 20 and 25. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


20. Administration, Operation and Main- 
tenance, $5,522,600 
Item agreed to. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


25. Grants, Contributions and Subsidies as 
detailed in the Estimates $775,000 


Item agreed to. 
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[Interpretation] 
The Chairman: Next time we shall discuss 
the Immigration Board of Appeal. 


[English] 

For those wishing to ask questions related 
to immigration, perhaps, we will ask your 
indulgence, gentlemen, to come again in case 
Mr. Alexander and others wish to pursue 
some questions. 


Mr. Curry: Is that tentatively next 


Tuesday? 


The Chairman: Yes, our next meeting is 
Tuesday morning. Thank you for your 
attendance and patience. 
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Mr. D. M. Sloan, Registrar. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1968 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
LABOUR, MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


Chairman: Mr. Charles Caccia 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Georges Lachance 


and Messrs. 


Alexander, McNulty, *Mr. Serré, 

Brewin, Muir (Cape Breton- Skoreyko, 

Broadbent, The Sydneys), Thompson (Red Deer), 

Dumont, Murphy, Turner (London East), 

Knowles (Norfolk- Otto, Weatherhead, 
Haldimand), Paproski, Whiting—20. 

Loiselle} Roy (Timmins), 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


* Replaced Mr. Breau on November 25, 1968. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, November 25, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Serré be substituted for that of Mr. Breau 
on the Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


ATTEST: 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, November 26, 1968. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met this 
day at 11:17 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Broadbent, Caccia, Knowles (Nor- 
folk-Haldimand), Loiselle, McNulty, Murphy, Otto, Paproski, Roy (Timmins), 
Thompson (Red Deer), Turner (London East), Weatherhead, Whiting (14). 


In attendance: From the Immigration Appeal Board: Miss J. V. Scott, Chair- 
man; Mr. D. M. Sloan, Registrar; Mr. K. E. Powell, Assistant Chief of Admin- 
istration. 


The Chairman called the following item of the 1968-69 Revised Estimates: 


IMMIGRATION APPEAL BOARD 
Item 30 Administration, Operation and Maintenance ..$ 588,000 


The Chairman introduced Miss Scott who gave an opening statement and 
was questioned, assisted by Mr. Sloan. 


Item 30 was carried. 


The Chairman having thanked Miss Scott, at 12:55 p.m. the Committee 
adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Tuesday, November 26, 1968 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
call the meeting to order. 


We have with us today from the Immigra- 
tion Appeal Board its Chairman, Miss J. V. 
Scott; Mr. K. E. Powell, the Assistant Chief 
of Administration; and Mr. L. E. Davies, 
whom we know already from a previous 
meeting, Chief, Financial Services, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. 

Miss Scott, would you like to make a state- 
ment on the function and work of the Board. 


Miss J. V. Scott (Chairman, Immigration 


Appeal Board): Mr. Chairman, as you 
no doubt know, the Immigration Appeal 
Board was set up by statute which 


was proclaimed in force on November 13, 
1967. We have been in operation just over a 
year. In that period we have received 1,025 
appeals—that is, up to the end of October. It 
must be remembered when I give you these 
figures that we did not really start hearing 
appeals until early January of this year 
because of the filing of the papers and the 
coming in of the appeals from the Special 
Inquiry Officers in the field. 


The Board, as you know, is an entirely 
independent body. The members are appoint- 
ed by Order in Council for life, during good 
behaviour, like judges, and we have no con- 
nection whatever with the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. 
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Of the just over 1,000 appeals that have 
been received we have heard 974—again, up 
to the end of October. So, as you can see, the 
workload of the Board is heavy. One thing 
that we have kept firmly in our minds is 
speed because we cannot have people who 
have been ordered deported—almost all of 
these are deportation appeals—dangling for 
months on end. The average length of time 
between the time the notice of appeal is 
received and the hearing is about five weeks, 
and we feel this is the best we can do as far 
as speed goes. 
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We have various figures here which I can 
give you if required, but it may be of interest 
at the moment to give you the figures on how 
many people have succeeded and how many 
have failed. Up to the end of October we 
dismissed 417 appeals—in effect, deported— 
and gave the people no special relief, we 
stayed the execution of the deportation order 
in 317, we quashed the deportation order in 
22, we quashed the deportation order and 
landed the appellant in 18, and we allowed 
26 appeals. 


Mr. Whiting: Could you read those figures 
again please? 


Miss Scott: If you prefer, I will let you 
look at these figures later. 


Now just to clarify what we mean by all 
these phrases, the Act in deportation appeals 
provides for an appeal on law or mixed facts 
and law. In all these appeals we consider the 
legality of the deportation order, whether 
this asked for or not. The order is looked 
at to find out whether it is in fact in accord- 
ance with the law in the Immigration Act. If 
it is, we dismiss the appeal. 

A power is given to us by section 15 of the 
Act which enables us to give special relief to 
appellants. If these people are permanent 
residents of Canada at the time of the mak- 
ing of the deportation order the Board can 
consider all the circumstances of the case in 
deciding whether or not to grant special 
relief. If the person is not a permanent resi- 
dent of Canada—that is to say, normally if 
they came in illegally, or came in legally as 
tourists and overstayed their time or were 
not admissible as applicants to Canada—the 
Board in considering whether to give special 
relief, looks at 

Gi) the existence of reasonable grounds 
for believing... 


I am reading from the Act now. 
...that if execution of the order is car- 
ried out the person concerned will be 
punished for activities of a political char- 
acter or will suffer unusual hardship, or 
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(ii) the existence of compassionate or 


humanitarian considerations that in the 
opinion of the Board warrant the grant- 
ing of special relief... 


And of course these are extremely wide dis- 
cretionary powers. 

If we dismiss the appeal on law and decide 
there are no grounds for special relief we 
order that the deportation order be executed 
as soon as practical. If we. find there are 
grounds for special relief we may stay the 
execution of the order for various periods of 
time. This is done for various reasons. Some- 
times it is a landed immigrant—a permanent 
resident and we feel that they should be 
given another chance and we may stay the 
execution of the deportation order for, say, a 
year to see how they get on. If they are not 
permanent residents we may stay for various 
reasons—to get further information, to have 
them assessed under the point system, and so 
on. There is infinite variety in these orders of 
the Board. If we quash the deportation order, 
having dismissed the appeal on law, it means 
there is no deportation order anymore. This 
is done under section 15 on appropriate 
grounds. In a very few cases we quash the 
deportation order and direct a landing of the 
person. If we find that the deportation order 
is illegal, we allow the appeal. 
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This is an area of the Act which can cause 
some difficulty because in some cases it 
leaves the person without any status at all 
in the country. It is a deportation order 
which is illegal and therefore the appeal 
must be allowed but they have no status, 
whereas if you find you can dismiss the 
appeal on law and there are grounds the 
Board can give them status, for appropriate 
reasons of course. We have in some cases 
been able to help the appellant in this regard 
by making the order that the Special Inquiry 
Officer should have made in the first place. 
In other words, we would substitute another 
deportation order. We can do this under the 
statute and then provide special relief, but 
we cannot do this in every case because of 
the exigencies of the Immigration Act. It is, 
in effect, a gap in the law where an appeal is 
allowed but the Board is helpless in some 
cases to assist the appellant for humanitarian 
reasons. 


Now we have had almost no sponsorship 
appeals, although we have the power to deal 
with them. So far we have only had three. I 
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think the reason for this is that by Order in 
Council the people who can appeal to the 
Board from a refusal of the sponsored 
application are restricted to Canadian citizens 
and the appeals are restricted to sponsorship 
applications. If this is widened out to nomi- 
nated applications and to permanent resi- 
dents of Canada rather than citizens, I think 
we will find that we will have many, many 
appeals in this area. So far we have only had 
three, and we granted all three of them. 

In addition to the actual hearing of the 
appeals the Board has other hearings on the 
reviewed cases. Where an order has been 
stayed for a period of time, it is then 
reviewed when that period of time expires or 
on motion earlier, and the final decision may 
be made at that time either to deport or to 
quash the deportation order. 

There are also motions to rehear appeals. 
We are not getting a great many of these. 
These motions have to be decided on by 
three members, which is the quorum. There 
are nine members altogether, which is too 
few to handle the workload. We just manage 
now, especially since our new pilot project in 
Montreal opened. It has been running just 
over six weeks. One member, one of the 
vice-chairmen, lives down there permanently. 
The other two members, to fill up the quo- 
rum, travel. Cases are actually heard in 
Montreal where we have an office and a 
courtroom. This is simply a pilot project and 
an experiment to see how this will work. 
That is all I would like to say at the moment. 


The Chairman: For the benefit of Mr. 
Whiting and a few others could we have the 
breakdown once again as you read it before? 


Miss Scoti: Out of 974 cases heard to the 
end of October, 1968 we have had three 
sponsorship appeals of which three were 
successful. 

All three were successful. On the deporta- 
tion appeals we have made an order direct- 
ing that the deportation order be executed as 
soon practicable in 417 appeals. We have 
stayed the execution of the deportation order 
in 317 appeals. We have quashed the execu- 
tion of the deportation order in 22 appeals. 
We have quashed the execution of the depor- 
tation order and directed the grant of landing 
in 18. There are 46 pending—that is out of 
the 1025—46 still to be heard, and we have 
allowed 26 appeals. On law, we have allowed 
26 appeals. 
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Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have an explanation of the 18 quashed 
deportation orders, and then I did not under- 
stand the following phrase you used. 


Miss Scott: We directed the grant landing 
to the person in question. 


Mr. Whiting: Does that give them a status 
of a landed immigrant? 


Miss Scott: That gives them the status of a 
landed immigrant. 


The Chairman: Do you have questions on 
the figure? 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, just to understand the 
categories. You had 26 appeals allowed? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Murphy: Are these the ones that you 
said were left without status? 


Miss Scott: No, not necessarily; for exam- 
ple, in the case of a landed immigrant, if the 
appeal were allowed he would still be a land- 
ed immigrant. 


Mr. Murphy: Yes. 


Miss Scott: I can not give you a break- 
down of how many of those 26 were left 
without status. 


Mr. Murphy: What is the difference 
between allowing an appeal and quashing 
the order? You had 22 where the deportation 
order was quashed; 26 where the appeals 
were allowed. What is the difference between 
those two categories? 


Miss Scott: It is really a legal or technical 
difference in most cases, leaving aside the 
question of status. In the case of a quashed 
order the appeal has been dismissed in law. 
In other words, the deportation order is legal 
in accordance with the law, but there are 
humanitarian grounds that we have decided 
to accept. The end result is usually the same. 


The Chairman: We will start now with 
questions, Miss Scott. The first member I 
have on my list is Mr. Thompson, followed 
by Mr. Alexander, Mr. Otto and Mr. 
Broadbent. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Mr. Chairman, 
do we understand by the pilot project in 
Montreal that this is the first time appeal 
cases have been heard outside Ottawa? Is 
that the pilot? 
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Miss Scott: It is not the first time; we did 
it once on a strictly travel basis. In other 
words, all the staff we needed and three 
members travelled to Montreal in December 
of last year for about two days as an 
experiment. 


Mr. Thompson: In other words, you are not 
travelling as a circuit court might. You are 
merely opening a second office where appeals 
might be heard in this pilot project. 


Miss Scott: Yes, we are opening this office 
as an experiment with staff down there and 
a permanent vice-chairman residing in the 
city, but the other members travel. 


Mr. Thompson: You mentioned that a staff 
of nine on the Appeal Board is inadequate. 
How many would you suggest should be 
added to that number in order to facilitate 
the workload? 


Miss Scoti: We would need right away 
another two. This means, of course, an 
amendment to the Act because the limit of 
nine is written right into the statute. It is an 
amendment that I respectfully submit should 
be considered, but if the section is amended I 
think it should be amended to include no 
number or a maximum number, or a number 
to be set by Order in Council, or something 
of this kind, so that as we expand we can 
add members without having to amend the 
Act each time. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Do you require 
that your entire membership be present at a 
hearing, or do you split up into halves, shall 
we say, so that you can hear more than one 
appeal at these occasions? 


Miss Scott: We have never sat the full 
Board yet, although we can. We sit double 
panels of three each. Three is a quorum. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): So you sit in 
double or triple. 


Miss Scott: We sit in double panels. We 
might have had triple, but it would be very 
rare; we do not have enough people, you see. 
So, if one panel is sitting in Montreal, one 
sits in Ottawa. If we are all in Ottawa, two 
sit in Ottawa, full time. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I just have one 
or two questions that relate to points of per- 
sonal interest. 
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The other day we had a minor bill spon- 
sored by a private member that actually, I 
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believe, represented more concern amongst 
more members than the import of the bill 
was recognized. It concerned retarded chil- 
dren that are admitted under Minister’s per- 
mits who, because of the regulations within 
the Act, are not allowed the same status as 
other members of a family that is emigrating 
to Canada. This means that these children of 
necessity must go back to have these Minis- 
ter’s permits renewed periodically. Have you 
had any appeal cases in this category? 


Miss Scott: I do not know of any personal- 
ly. One of the panels had one, where there 
was a 19-year old boy with the rest of the 
family. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I mean that. 


Miss Scott: I think they were all here 
illegally on a technicality of the law, but 
they had established themselves and the boy 
was working and he was looked after by the 
family. There was no problem, and I believe 
the Board in that case let him stay. 

I certainly have had a couple of appeals by 
people who are certified as morons against 
whom, of course, there is an absolute prohi- 
bition under the Immigration Act. In one 
case I can remember we quashed the order 
as the woman was navigating perfectly well. 
After receiving further information, of 
course, we had her examined again, and so 
on, and she could get along very nicely. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): This brings up 
the whole problem of Minister’s permits, 
other than this category. I realize that you 
can hardly be expected to be in a position to 
know how many such immigrants were 
allowed into the country, but I wonder if you 
know, or have available any records that 
would indicate, how many immigrants of this 
type might have come up to you in the 
appeal Board? 


Mr. Sloan (Registrar, Immigration Appeal 
Board): I would say this much, for Miss 
Scott; she would never allow any child to be 
thrown out on any basis of discretion. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): That was the 
first question I was asking. The second ques- 
tion involves other types of Minister’s per- 
mits. I have several in mind where, perhaps 
for lack of complete evidence as_ being 
qualified or where there were some question, 
they were allowed in under Minister’s 
permits. 


You mentioned that you had only two or 
three sponsorship appeals. I was wondering 
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if you had had any appeals that were of a 


nature other than the retarded category. 


Miss Scott: We have no record of that; we 
do not keep it. We do keep a record by 
sections of the Immigration Act, but we have 
never split up our statistics by ethnic origin, 
or for any other reasons. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sloan, if you wish to be 
recorded for posterity, it is very important 
indeed that you make use of a microphone or 
perhaps come up here where there is a 
microphone you can reach. 


Mr. Alexander: Mr. Chairman, just a point 
of information, I do not know who is the 
gentleman is. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sloan is the Registrar 
of the Board. I am sorry. 
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Mr. Sloan: The only thing is, in defence of 
Miss Scott I would like to say that she is a 
very fair member of a _ very fortunate 
operation. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I would like to 
say, though, Mr. Sloan, no one is attacking 
Miss Scott in any way at all. We are merely 
asking some questions. 


The Chairman: We are just trying to get 
some information. 


Mr. Sloan: I do not want any misunder- 
standing in this regard. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I asked that 
question only because I know of some ques- 
tionable cases that have come in under spe- 
cial permit, and I was wondering whether 
any of these cases had ever come up to the 
Appeal Board. I am not speaking of ethnic 
classification; I am just speaking of this spe- 
cial category. 


Miss Scott: There are cases that would at 
one time have come in under permit. The 
Minister is not granting any permits now 
as far as I know. In other words, we have 
the jurisdiction, at least in part, that the 
Minister once had under Minister’s permit. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): When did the 
Minister’s permits— 


Miss Scott: As soon as the Act went 
through, on November 13, 1967. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): There have 
been no more Minister’s permits since? 
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Miss Scott: There are no Minister’s permits 
after that section of the Immigration act was 
repealed. 


Mr. Thompson 
ignorance. 


(Red Deer): Excuse my 


Miss Scott: If you look in our Act it is 
confusing, because it was repealed by our 
Act. 


The Chairman: Except, however, for cases 
of people who landed before that date. Is 
that correct? This distinction is important. 


Miss Scott: Yes, I have no statistics for 
that. 


Mr. Thompson: That is what I am asking 
about. 


Miss Scott: We have no statistics on that at 
all. 


Mr. Loiselle: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
intervene? Miss Scott, is it not possible in the 
case of a family eligible to stay in Canada 
that has a case of a retarded child... 


Mr. Thompson: I am not asking in that 
relation now. 


Mr. Loiselle: I think you mentioned there 
could be no possibility of Minister’s permit. I 
just want to clear this up. Is my mind not 
clear? I thought that you were making us 
believe that the Minister is not giving any 
more permits. 


Miss Scott: The section of the Immigration 
act dealing with Minister’s permits has been 
repealed. 


Mr. Loiselle: I am under the impression 
that when the family is eligible to stay in 
Canada they do not have to go to the Appeal 
Board and if they have one child— 


Miss Scott: That may be so; it may be 
done, but we have no knowledge. 


Mr. Thompson: I had moved away from 
that topic because I realized under these cir- 
cumstances permits were being granted and 
my second question concerned cases other 
than retarded children as members of fam- 
ilies, who may have received—and I should 
have said prior to the repeal of that section 
of the Act. 


I have only one more minor question and 
again I am not sure, Miss Scott, whether you 
should be expected to have this information. 
It concerns ship jumpers. Occasionally we 
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hear statistics that there are thousands of 
such individuals illegally in Canada, I think 
most of them unknown perhaps to the law. 
But my question was, do the bulk of your 
appeals, particularly those that have been 
deported, involve this type of case, ship- 
jumper cases? 
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Miss Scott: No, there are a number of 
appeals on 19(e)(x), which is the ship-jump- 
ers section of the Immigration Act, but 1 
would not venture to say it was the bulk. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Are there cases 
that you have quashed that are of this 
category? 


Miss Scott: Yes. If there are grounds, it 
does not matter. In other words, if there are 
grounds for special relief it does not particu- 
larly matter according to what Section they 
have been deported under. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Is it compas- 
sionate or... 


Miss Scott: That is right. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Do mercy 
grounds enter into this, particularly if some 
of these people may be from behind the Iron 
Curtain, or something like this? 


Miss Scotti: It depends on the evidence. 
Each case is decided on its merit. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I was just won- 
dering the numbers that might be involved. 


Miss Scott: I do not have that information. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have no other 
questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Alexander. 


Mr. Alexander: Miss Scott, thank you very 
much for your preamble, which I am sure we 
all appreciated. It certainly cleared up many 
areas for us. I have two or three questions. 
What about the person who is convicted of a 
criminal offence, who is here and perhaps 
has not as yet taken out Canadian Citizen- 
ship? This has at times been a source of 
aggravation in terms of penalty. Penalty 
hangs over one’s head. Is your Department 
advised each and every time a person is 
convicted of a criminal offence? 


Miss Scott; They are almost invariably 
deported—ordered deported. If they appeal 
then we have the appeal. The appeal comes 
before us. 
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Mr. Alexander: Are you stating that, 
regardless of the extent of the criminal 
offence, they are invariably deported right off 
the bat? Is this what you are stating? 


Miss Scott: As I understand it, under the 
workings of the Immigration Act, if they 
have been convicted of a crime under the 
Criminal Code, they are liable to deportation. 
Before the special inquiry is started, a report 
is made to the Immigration Division of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
Under Section 26 of the Immigration Act, the 
Director directs an inquiry. At that stage, if 
the Director feels that the crime, the convic- 
tion, does not warrant an inquiry, that is the 
end of it. But if he directs an inquiry, the 
Special Inquiry Officer holds the inquiry. If 
he finds that there was a conviction, he must 
deport. And a person could then appeal. 


Mr. Alexander: Am I to understand that, 
notwithstanding the gravity of the offence, 
there is an immediate deportation order 
registered? 


Miss Scott: No, not if the Director decides 
not to proceed. There is a step between the 
report on the conviction, which is made by a 
functionary of the Immigration Department. 
He makes that to the Director, and the Direc- 
tor decides whether to direct an inquiry or 
not. Of course I have no information as to 
how many of these never get to inquiries. 


Mr. Alexander: You say the Director 
makes the inquiry. Is this the prerogative of 
one man? 


Miss Scott: I have no idea, I do not know 
how it works. If you read the Immigration 
Act, you will find the provisions. It is always 
a combination of Section 19 and Section 26 
which activates the inquiry. If you read the 
Immigration Act you will find the provisions 
there. I have no knowledge at all as to what 
happens between the report to the Director 
and the Director’s decision. 


The Chairman: It is an administrative 
decision. 
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Miss Scoti: It is an administrative decision 
within the Department. 


Mr. Alexander: Miss Scott, once a deporta- 
tion order is made, and I am looking at it in 
the initial instance whereby a person is 
interviewed by a special council or a special 
officer, who interviews the person whether it 


be in Hamilton or Toronto as the case may 
be, and subsequent to that when he files this 
order, does your Department look into it, just 
to ascertain whether in fact there was grounds 
for the sole deportation order made by one 
person? In other words, when they investi- 
gate a person and the officer comes to the 
conclusion this person should be right then 
and there deported, this then goes to your 
Department? 


Miss Scott: Well, of course, we are not a 
Department. We are a Court. 


Mr. Alexander: Excuse me, Court. 


Miss Scott: What we get is a Notice of 
Appeal which is filed by the appellant. 


Mr. Alexander: If he does not file that 
Notice of Appeal though? 


Miss Scott: If he does not file the Notice of 
Appeal, usually the Special Inquiry Officer 
files a Notice of Appeal. This is always done 
in a case of a person who is ill, mentally or 
otherwise. But if the person says definitely 
that he is not going to appeal, that is the end 
of it. But he files the Notice of Appeal... 


An hon. Member: Is he asked to? 


Miss Scott: He is always asked whether he 
wants to. 


Mr. Alexander: He is always asked, yes. 


Miss Scott: He is given a form which we 
provide. There is a form, a printed form for 
the Notice of Appeal, and the Special Inquiry 
Officer will assist him to fill it out, give him 
all the information he needs, and that is sent 
to the Board. It is served on the Special 
Inquiry Officer who sends it to the Board 
with the transcript of the minutes of inquiry, 
which is the hearing before the Special 
Inquiry Officer, and, of course, the order of 
deportation. That is the record that comes to 
us, and we set the date of the hearing, send 
out the Notice of Hearing, and hold the 
hearing. 


Mr. Alexander: At the time of the special 
inquiry, are there always provisions made 
because of language difficulties? Is there an 
interpreter there? 


Miss Scott: Always. 
Mr. Alexander: In every instance? 


Miss Scott; Yes. Also before the Board. 
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Mr. Sloan: Miss Scott is not a member of 
the Department. She is a member of the 
Board, and you are asking her unfair ques- 
tions, really. 


Miss Scott: I think they are fair enough. 


Mr. Alexander: Mr. Sloan, I do not under- 
stand why you continually interject. If Miss 
Scott had thought that I was asking her 
unfair questions, she would have told me 
that. It is not my intention. I would like to 
pass this on to Miss Scott, that I am not 
trying to embarrass her, nor am I trying to 
ask her unfair questions. I am asking her 
questions and seeking information. 


Miss Scoti: They are fair questions, al- 
though I cannot assist you with the functions 
of the Immigration Department. I hope you 
realize that. 


Mr. Alexander: That is fine, Miss Scott. 
But I do not want you to think thatI am... 


The Chairman: Mr. Alexander, I am sure 
that we appreciate your point. 


Mr. Sloan: What I am trying to say, really, 
is that she is not a member of the 
Department. 


Mr. Alexander: Well, I can appreciate that, 
Mr. Chairman, and I would like to have a 
little order. I do not know what Mr. Sloan is 
attempting to do. I am not trying to embarrass 
Miss Scott, I am just trying to... 


The Chairman: We understand perfectly. 


Mr. Alexander: Miss Scott, I am under the 
impression that, if you are ever asked to 
come before the Inquiry Officer pending the 
possibility of a deportation order, it is better 
to leave the country than to be deported, in 
the event that you want to come back in 
again. Could you elaborate on that? 


Miss Scott: Well, of course, if you leave 
voluntarily you have no deportation order 
against you. 


Mr. Alexander: Right. 


Miss Scott: But you lose your right of 
appeal. In many cases we are finding now— 
and I may say that when reading the records 
you can tell this—that the Special Inquiry 
Officers almost tell the people to appeal. In 
other words, they are given every encourage- 
ment and help with respect to this. 
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Mr. Alexander: That is true. With your 
experience—perhaps this would be an unfair 
question, and if you cannot answer it, that is 
all right—is it your information that it is 
extremely difficult if you have been deported 
to have your case reviewed again, if you are 
not within the country? In other words, it is 


tough to get back in again once you have 
been deported? 


Miss Scott: That is correct, although there 
is provision in the Act for people who have 
been deported to the United States to come 
back in. The Board can order that they be 
permitted to come in, for the hearing of their 
appeal. 


Mr. Alexander: I see. 


Miss Scott: They very seldom come. But 
we have granted these orders in many cases. 
They apply, but they do not come. 


Mr. Alexander: On these appeals that you 
have heard, are there very many lawyers 
that attend with the applicants, or with the 
appellant? 


Miss Scott: Yes. They are not restricted to 
lawyers. It says under the rules they can 
have anybody as counsel, but we find the 
number of lawyers is rising. Of course, this is 
partly accounted for by legal aid in Ontario, 
and partly accounted by the fact that L 
think, people are realizing that we are a 
Court, and that there is a great deal of law 
involved. 


Mr. Alexander: So you say that now it is 
rising, and perhaps this is as a result of legal 
aid in Ontario. 


Miss Scott: It may be partly. 


Mr. Alexander: Your pilot project in Mont- 
real, is there a possibility of you elaborating 
on that at all? Is it being successful? 


Miss Scott: It is too soon to tell. It has been 
functioning for only six weeks. So far it 
seems to be working fairly well. We have 
only a skeleton staff there at the moment to 
look after things, local inquiries, and it is 
handling only the Province of Quebec at this 
time. 


Mr. Alexander: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Now we have Mr. Otto, 
followed by Mr. Broadbent, Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Whiting, Mr. Weatherhead and Mr. 
Knowles. So you see the interest is very high. 
Mr. Otto. 
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Mr. Otto: Miss Scott, you are appointed for 
life subject to good behaviour, and therefore 
there is no real need of all this defence that 
has been going on in your behalf today? 


Miss Scoti: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Sloan: Except sheer courtesy. 

Miss Scott: It is always gratifying. 
@ 1155 


Mr. Otto: I wonder is you could elucidate 
on the duties and the work of this Board? I 
take it that out of the 1,025 applications to 
date, only three were by sponsors who had 
sponsored immigrants whose applications 
were refused. Is that correct? 


Miss Scott: That is right. 


Mr. Otto: Then you say the others were in 
matters of deportation. In how many, or 
what percentage roughly, was a deportation 
order issued on grounds of criminal offence? 


Miss Scott: I cannot tell you that. I have 
an impression—and it is only an impres- 
sion—that it is not many. 


Mr. Otto: Well then, failing that, in the 
ship-jumpers, which you also said were not 
too many, what is the reason for the deporta- 
tion order? What sort of an order is it, and 
who does it apply to? 


Miss Scott: It can apply to a landed immi- 
grant. Usually these are criminal offences, 
but not always. They may be entering the 
country fraudulently, on a forged passport, 
for example. Then you have the case of a 
person who is not a permanent resident, who 
has either come in illegally, such as a ship- 
deserter, or has come in as a tourist, over- 
stayed his time, or has come in as a tourist 
and applied for landed immigrant status, but 
has been refused because he has not reached 
the 50 points required by the regulations. 


Mr. Otto: What you are saying then, is that 
a tourist who comes here and them makes an 
application to remain as a landed immigrant, 
and is refused, is entitled to the Board? 


Miss Scoti: He can appeal. 


Mr. Otto: He can appeal, whereas a non- 
sponsored immigrant cannot appeal. 


Miss Scott: No. In other words, a single 
individual as an independent applicant can 
come in. He has come in as a tourist and he 
makes application as an independent appli- 
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cant in Canada, which he can do under the 
regulations, and either he has taken work 
without permission, or he has applied too 
late, or he has not met the points, or all 
three. 


Mr. Otto: So, in other words... 
Miss Scott: And he appeals. 


Mr. Otto: Now how about—I think this has 
been explained very satisfactorily, that a 
visitor or a proposed immigrant who takes 
the opportunity of getting a visitor’s visa and 
then overstays his visa, can appeal to the 
Board. 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Otto: Very much on the same ground, 
we will say with the same status as a spon- 
sor, but the other immigrant that did not 
come here as a visitor but has made applica- 
tion and been  refused—the individual 
independent applicant—cannot take advan- — 
tage of this. 


Miss Scott: No. Everyone who is ordered 
deported under any of the provisions of the 
Immigration Act has an absolute right of 
appeal. 


Mr. Otto: Now with respect to deportation 
orders, were any of these people who have 
been resident more than five years but are 
not citizens? 


Miss Scott: I do not remember one. There 
are very, very few people who come in as 
landed immigrants now. You are speaking of 
permanent residents, you do not mean people 
who have come in illegally and have been 
here? 


Mr. Otto: No, I am speaking of landed 
immigrants. 


Miss Scott: Landed immigrants who have 
been here over five years are not subject to 
deportation, except under very few  sec- 
tions—usually the subversive sections of the 
Immigration Act. I do not recall that we have 
had one. 


Mr. Otto: The amazing thing is that you 
have had three sponsorship applications and, 
if that is the case, I have dealt with at least 
10 per cent of your cases—most of them 
sponsored. And I am sure that many other 
members deal constantly with applications 
and letters by sponsors. 
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Miss Scott: Yes, I think I know now where 
the confusion is. A sponsorship appeal is an 
appeal by the sponsor—in other words, the 
person sponsored is still outside the country. 


Mr. Otto: This is what I am speaking of. 


Miss Scott: The Canadian citizen sponsor 
can appeal. 


Mr. Otto: That is right. 


Miss Scott: We have people who have been 
ordered deported who have been sponsored 
but are here. 


Mr. Otto: I am not speaking of cases where 
they have been ordered deported, I am 
speaking of sponsors who have sponsored 
applicants and the applicants have been 
refused. Are they not entitled to go to the 
Appeal Board? 


Miss Scott: The sponsors, yes. 
The Chairman: Who are Canadian citizens. 


Mr. Otto: And these are the cases that I 
am talking about. 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Oito: In my office I have at least 60 
a year, most of which are letters and appeals 
by sponsors whose relatives are not allowed 
because of the point system. How is it that 
none of them seem to know that there is an 
Appeal Board unless I tell them so? 


Miss Scott: I think you would perhaps 
enjoy a bundle of our pamphlets on sponsor- 
ship appeals. We have them in about eight 
languages. 


The Chairman: There are two useful bro- 
chures which have been published by the 
Board, one is brown and one is green. 


Miss Scott: We have them in French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, German and so on. 


The Chairman: They are extremely useful. 
This particular section to which Mr. Otto is 
referring is even circled in black. It indicates 
the right of appeal by Canadian citizens who 
are endeavouring to sponsor someone. Those 
who wish those brochures may ask for them 


today. 


Mr. Otto: If a sponsor is making an appeal 
is he entitled to this booklet of the point 


_ system showing how many points are award- 
ed for each trade, calling or education? 
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Miss Scott: He is told how many points he 
got. This is broken down for him. 


Mr. Otto: Mr. Chairman, the point I am 
getting at is this. If you recall our last meet- 
ing—I am amazed that we have passed so 
many votes because I did not have notice of 
any meeting beforehand—I was trying to get 
the department to produce this secret pam- 
phlet indicating how Many points are award- 
ed for each qualification. 


The Chairman: It is not secret. I think it 
was made available in the kits that Mr. Loi- 
selle distributed at the last meeting of this 
Committee. It is a public document. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have never 
had a pamphlet but I have duplicated many 
times and had copies of the Minister’s press 
release when the original— 


The Chairman: I do not know if this is in 
Miss Scott’s field of jurisdiction. 


Mr. Otto: Only to this extent, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am trying to find out if Miss Scott has 
any idea why she only had three applications 
from thousands? You have said we have a 
pamphlet. Are the lawyers of the legal 
profession informed? 


Miss Scott: You must remember that the 
right of appeal in sponsorship appeals is very 
limited by Order in Council. It is restricted to 
very close relatives and Canadian citizens at 
the moment. Now it can be broadened out 
because the jurisdiction is in the Act. 


Mr. Otto: As I have said, of the cases that 
I deal with 95 per cent are sponsored 
applications. I am sure other members are 
experiencing the same thing. In other words, 
what we had intended was an Appeal Board 
to take the load and to do the work that 
members are expected to do by pressure of 
some mysterious type. It is obviously not 
working because surely within a year there 
should have been more than three such 
appeals when each member in this last year 
must have had at least a dozen. 


Miss Scott: Just send them to us, Mr. Otto. 


Mr. Otto: This is what I do. But how is it 
that we are not getting the point across that 
the sponsors may take advantage of an 
appeal to the Appeal Board. Has the legal 
profession been informed through publica- 
tions? 
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Miss Scott: Well they have access to the 
statute, which is a public one. Pamphlets are 
available—the department certainly has them 
for distribution—and 1 believe that every 
member of the House of Commons and of the 
Senate were advised of the existence of these 
pamphlets. They now exist in about eight 


languages. 


Mr. Otto: Do you deal with these cases on 
the basis of precedents, or do you work with- 
out precedents? 


Miss Scoit: All our legal decisions are 
based on precedents. And of course there are 
many more than 28 since we deal with the 
law in every case where it is necessary to do 
so. We have well over 100 legal decisions and 
these have been setting the law because there 
has been very little law before the regular 
courts in the past. 


Mr. Otto: But in cases where you are asked 
to review the points awarded for instance 
under the sponsorship application, are you 
entitled to review the points or hear argu- 
ments in connection with the point system? 
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Miss Scott: We often hear arguments on 
this. We review the points to this extent. If 
you read the regulations they say “in the 
opinion of the assessing officer”. The Board 
cannot substitute its own opinion for that of 
the assessing officer, but it will review the 
assessment to see whether the assessing 
officer was manifestly wrong. If he was, we 
would then send it back for assessment. 


Mr. Otto: In other words, you have no 
jurisdiction at all to review the assessments? 


Miss Scott: We have no jurisdiction to 
reassess, because of the wording in the 
regulations. 


Mr. Otto: I see. 


Miss Scott: In other words, no higher body 
ean substitute its opinion for discretionary 
opinion. 


Mr. Otto: Of course every court has the 
power to review, whether it is an arbitration 
or a mandamus. 


Miss Scoit: It can review. 
Mr. Otto: No, it can hear the facts. 


Miss Scott: It depends on the wording, you 
see, and again you have the wording written 
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right into the regulations and repeated sever- 
al times—‘in the opinion of the assessing 
officer”’. 


Mr. Otto: I think you have explained prob- 
ably one of the reasons, that since the Board 
does not have the power to review or to 
substitute its decision for the decision of the 
assessing officer the reason for appeal would 
be very limited. Why would you review an 
appeal? 


Miss Scott: Because sometimes the appel- 
lant can show that in certain areas of the 
assessment the assessing officer was wrong. If 
he can show that the board will send it back 
for reassessment. 


Mr. Otto: Since you have had only three 
cases there is no sense in asking you what 
has been the result of the reassessments? 


Miss Scott: We have many, many Cases of 
reassessment—hundreds of them. 


Mr. Oito: And in the cases of review has 
the assessor come up with different figures, 
or is it by and large the same decision? 


Miss Scott: I cannot really answer that. 
They certainly have reassessed cases where 
we have ordered them to do so, but I cannot 
offhand tell you what differences there were 
between the two assessments. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Could I ask a 
single question for clarification? In the statis- 
tics you gave us do you mean that all of the 
cases except three were deportation cases? 


Miss Scott: Yes. The three that I mentioned 
were sponsorship appeals under section 17 and 
were appealed by the sponsor. The person 
sponsored was out of the country. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): All the other 
were deportation? 


Miss Scott: All the others are deportation. 
The Chairman: Mr. Broadbent? 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to pursue the line of questioning by the last 
member. 

In your opinion, Miss Scott, do you think it 
would be good to amend the Act to in fact 
give your Board the discretionary power to 
overrule the personal assessment made by 
the immigration officer rather than having it 
sent back for reassessment? 


Miss Scott: Well that of course is not up to 
me to say. I think that is up to the Legisla- 
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ture. I may say though that it would be very, 
very difficult for the Board to assess on the 
same basis that people are being assessed 
now, because we do not have the expertise. 
We are judges; we are not people who are 
abreast of the various statistical problems— 
for example, employment in a certain area. 


- Mr. Broadbent: I am talking about the 
personal assessment. You say you send back 
for reassessment. Presumably before you do 
‘this you have what you regard to be very 
good grounds for an immigration officer to 
make another personal assessment. 


Miss Scott: No, I am not restricting my 
remarks to personal assessment. There are 
about eight or nine grounds of assessment 
under the regulations, one of which is 
personal. 


Mr. Broadbent: How many points does per- 
‘sonal assessment account for? 


Miss Scott: Up to 15 points. 


Mr. Broadbent: Now I assume it would 
‘only be in marginal cases that you would 
‘want to call into question the personal 
‘assessment. In other words, you would only 
want to do that in very exceptional cases—if, 
in terms of your other judgment on the case 
‘you have a borderline situation. Now if you 
have grounds for questioning that personal 
assessment on the basis of evidence which 
“was brought before you, and it is only going 
to make a difference of a few points, would 
you not think it would be a good idea for the 
‘Board to have such power? 
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Miss Scott: Well of course the personal 
«assessment is one of the very few that it is 
almost impossible to set aside because it is so 


subjective. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, I know. And that is 


all the more reason— 


Miss Scott: The appellant would have to 
convince us that the assessing officer was 
biased, that he was prejudiced, that he made 
-his personal assessment on an unfair basis. 
-This of course is very difficult to do. I know 
of no case where anyone has even tried this. 


Mr. Broadbent: So there have been no 
-eases where you sent a case back and asked 
for reassessment under the personal section? 


Miss Scott: No, because you cannot say on 
the face of the record, unless bias is proved, 
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that this is manifestly wrong. This is. what 
we have to say before we can take any steps 
at all in respect of reassessment. There is lots 
of law on this, it is not confined to the 
Immigration Appeal Board. 


Mr. Broadbent: And you would be bound 
by the legal precedents in this respect? 


Miss Scott: We have taken the position 
that we are bound by legal precedents—of 
course superior to ourselves, the Supreme 
Court. 


Mr. Broadbent: But if our Immigration Act 
were changed? 


Miss Scott: If the act were changed we 
would be bound by the statute. 


Mr. Broadbent: And then you could ignore 
all those precedents. 


Miss Scott: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Broadbeni: I have only one other 
question. In respect of that broad 
humanitarian clause under which you can 
make exceptions, are there any patterns 
emerging? I take it you are setting your own 
precedents. 


Miss Scott: Not in what we call the section 
15 part of our jurisdiction, the special relief 
area. We are not bound by precedents there 
because each case is decided on its own 
merits. 


Mr. Broadbent: No, but you are setting 
your own precedent. That was my point. 


Miss Scott: No. We never look or almost 
never look at another case which might be 
similar, because each case is decided on its 
merits. Its merits may include things like 
credibility. You might have two cases which 
are apparently almost on all yours but they 
would go in different directions because of 
the assessment—I am using the word not in 


the degal sense now—of the _ person 
involved—whether they were telling the 
truth. 


Mr. Broadbent: So you do not know, for 


example, that three years from now you 
might find a very inconsistent pattern 
‘emerging? 


Miss Scott: I do not think we will ever 
have a pattern. Indeed I think it would be 
very bad if we did, because if you were 
following a pattern and not deciding each 
case on its merits it would turn into a policy 
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of the Board, which is the last thing a court 
should ever have in discretionary powers. 


Mr. Broadbent: Well I do not know 
offhand if I could give an appropriate exam- 
ple of what I am thinking about, but under 
this clause you might decide in a certain 
situation that on humanitarian grounds there 
is a sufficient basis for judging in favour of 
the appellant, but a year from now perhaps 
that same fact will be brought forward, and 
in terms of your judgment then it would not 
be considered to be sufficient grounds. You 
are justified in following this procedure in the 
sense that you are judging these cases on 
their merits, but you may reach very contra- 
dictory decisions. 


Miss Scott: Yes, but you are dealing with 
two different people. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, I suspected that. 


The Chairman: And also with a hypotheti- 
cal situation of two identical cases. 


Miss Scoti: No two cases are identical 
because you have two different people. 


Mr. Broadbent: I have just given you an 
example where you may have a crucial fact 
on which you may hinge your decision in the 
two cases, but is it not possible to decide 
in two different ways in the two cases? 


Miss Scotti: It is possible, yes. 


Mr. Broadbent: And therefore would it not 
be a good idea to keep records and perhaps 
consult on these matters? I am just wonder- 
ing about this. 


Miss Scotti: I think our records would be 
interesting but, to be quite honest with you, 
we have refrained from doing this because 
we do not infer, we know from memory that 
at some time in the past we have had a case 
with similar facts. However, we do not look 
at that, we just examine the case that is 
before us. 
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Mr. Broadbent: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Broadbent. 
Mr. Murphy? 


Mr. Murphy: In your opening remarks, 
Miss Scott, you made reference to rehearing 
appeals? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 
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Mr. Murphy: The same members’ rehear 
the appeal? 


Miss Scott: No. 


Mr. Murphy: Is there ever a chance that 
you will be sitting in judgment on your own 
ruling? 


Miss Scoti: We try to avoid that if we can. 
So far we have granted very few motions to 
rehear. We have a great many motions to 
rehear but we have not granted very many of 
them. 


Mr. Murphy: Is there anything in the Act 
to prevent you from sitting in appeal on your 
own judgment? 


Miss Scott: There is nothing in the Act. I 
do not think it was thought of at the time. 
The Act is completely silent on this. Howev- 
er, there is quite a strong legal argument that 
as a court of appeal we have no power to 
rehear, but we have accepted jurisdiction in 
this area because if we were to refuse it 
absolutely across the board it would work a 
great injustice in a given case. The person 
who is asking for a rehearing files a notice of 
motion, and the motion is heard first to see if 
he has made out a prima facie case. 


Mr. Murphy: Is that motion heard again 
by a quorum of the Board? 


Miss Scott: So far it has been heard by a 
quorum of the Board. We are considering 
having it heard by a single member. 


Mr. Murphy: But the Act and the regula- 
tions are silent on this? 


Miss Scott: The Act and our rules are 
silent. We are drafting rules now to cover 
this area, but there is nothing at all in the 
Act. 


Mr. Murphy: In the drafting of the rules 
are you considering including a _ provision 
which would prohibit members of the Board 
from sitting in judgment on their own 
decisions? 


Miss Scott: We have not considered this, 
but in the scheduling of the hearings we try 
to avoid this. You might have one member 
out of the three who is the same. 


Mr. Murphy: I am going back to the ques- 
tions put to you by Mr. Broadbent. In your 
earlier remarks you said there were some- 
times two and sometimes three panels. Is tha 
correct? 
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Miss Scott: Very rarely three. 
Mr. Murphy: Are your decisions reported? 


Miss Scott: I am sorry to say they have not 
yet been reported, but we are now preparing 
the manuscript for a series of reports of our 
legal decisions only. We will never report the 
Section 15 decisions because they are not 
precedent. 


Mr. Murphy: But you are going to start 
the— 


Miss Scott: Yes, it is being prepared now. 


Mr. Murphy: Going back to the Section 15 
decisions, if we assume that you get two 
cases which are the same and one is allowed 
and one is refused, do you not feel that the 
person who is refused is then placed in a 
peculiar position? 


Miss Scott: He is placed in a very bad 
position. He is deported. 


Mr. Murphy: I cannot understand your 
reason for not feeling bound by precedent in 
the Section 15 decisions. 


Miss Scott: You see, the basic philosophy 
behind it is that a Section 15 decision is 
special relief; it is discretionary. We there- 
fore consider everything that is brought 
before us, all kinds of evidence, whatever the 
appellant brings in and whatever. the 
respondent—which is the Department— 
brings in. The Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration may also bring in evidence 
before us in relation to this because we are a 
court of first resort and last resort. There is 
no appeal to the Supreme Court on the dis- 
eretionary power. We take great pains with 
it, but we feel—and the whole Board is in 
agreement on this—that the appellant is 
the person who is being dealt with and the 
fact that we made a decision in a similar 
case in respect of another person should have 
no bearing either way. 
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Mr. Murphy: Surely if in a similar case the 
appeal was allowed this would have some 
bearing on the situation of the second man 
who comes along in these circumstances or 
very similar circumstances. 


Miss Scott: I will give you an example. 
You might have two cases with very similar 
facts but in the second case the panel hear- 
ing the appeal—and the appellant usually 
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appears in these cases—might not’ believe 
him. 

Mr. Murphy: Then you could except that 
case and give that as a reason for not follow- 
ing the precedent which was previously set. 
It is a matter of credibility and that would 


be stated in your reasons. Do you not agree 
with that procedure? Then it is not the same. 


Miss Scott: I think you could only do it— 
assuming it. were proper to do it—if you gave 
masses and masses of detail in your reasons, 
the internal Board memo which is on the file, 
as to why the panel reached its decision. 
Otherwise, you see, you establish a pattern 
which may not be acceptable in the long run. 


Mr. Murphy: Do you not feel Miss Scott, 
that as a court of last resort—and that is 
what you are in effect in these cases, as you 
have pointed out—there should’ be some 
precedent by which you are bound, some- 
thing by which a person can tell whether he 
is being judged fairly or not. 


Miss Scott: Of course, he can get the rea- 
sons. The parties to appeals are entitled to 
every reason for judgment, including the rea- 
sons under the discretionary power. 


Mr. Murphy: Yes, but you have said that 
you do not keep a record of your earlier 
decisions on the Section 15 applications. 


Miss Scoti: We have a record of these 
decisions but we do not consider ourselves 
bound by them. 


Mr. Murphy: Are those 
available to the appellants? 


records made 


Miss Scott: Never. 


Mr. Murphy: So he would have no way of 
knowing whether he was judged in accord- 
ance with earlier decisions or not, would he? 


Miss Scotti: No. 
Mr. Murphy: Thank you. 


Mr. Whiting: Miss Scott, in the light of the 
questions you have been asked so far, certain 
changes are being made in the Act. Is that 
not correct? You are drafting new changes or 
you would like to see new changes brought 
about in the Act? 


Miss Scott: We have not yet started, but 
there are changes that we feel would be of 
benefit. 
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Mr. Whiting: Yes. Are there any other 
changes that questions have not been asked 
about today that you are contemplating 
making? 

Miss Scoti: I think that some sections of 
the Act should be clarified as to the wording. 
We feel that some of the administrative sec- 
tions should be changed to make the Board 
more flexible in its workings. However, not 
having gone into it in too great detail yet I 
do not want to go into it today. I feel that the 
Board, should work on_ the redrafting 
because we have to thresh out everything. 


Mr. Whiting: Would these be drastic or 
significant changes? 


Miss Scott: No, I do not think so. I do not 
think they would be drastic in any way 
because the Act is entirely workable as it is. 
Indeed, I think it is working quite well. 


Mr. Whiting: But you are going to recom- 
mend that a few modifications be made? 


Miss Scoti: Yes. 
Mr. Whiting: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Miss Scott, Mr. Murphy 
was aking about the rehearing of appeals. On 
what grounds do you grant motions to rehear 
appeals? 


Miss Scott: We have quite a lot of legal 
precedent on this now. One of the grounds 
would be that significant evidence has turned 
up which could not by reasonable diligence 
have been found at the first hearing. 


Mr. Weatherhead: What would an example 
of such evidence be? 


Miss Scott; As a matter of fact, it might 
even be new evidence. As far as I know this 
has never happened, but hypothetically one 
might say that if someone were ordered 
deported and the appeal was dismissed and 
no relief was given, but before this person 
was physically deported there was a revolu- 
tion in their home country, he could come 
before the Board and say, “My circumstances 
are such that I will be shot if. I am sent 
home”, then I think the Board would say 
that was an appropriate case for a rehearing. 
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Mr. Weatherhead: Do you know, Miss 


Scott, how many applications for rehearing 
you have granted in the last year? 
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Miss Scott: Up to the end of October we 
have received 21 motions to reopen. We have 
dismissed ten of these and allowed one. 
There are ten still to be heard. This was as 
of the end of October, and they. are now 
coming in droves. I think we have received 
seven already this month. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Miss Scott, with respect 
to having some hearings of your Appeal 
Board in Montreal, I realize this has just 
been in operation for a short time, but how is 
it working in your estimation at the present 
time? Is the Montreal project successful? 


Miss Scott: It appears to be. It certainly is 
as far as the appellants are concerned. They 
are being looked after and... 


Mr. Weatherhead: Is there quite a lot of 
work down there for you? 


Miss Scott: Yes. Starting in October we sat 
for two weeks out of each month. The Board 
was down there for two weeks in October 
and November. We will sit~ one week in 
December. In January we may sit for three 
weeks. It is too early yet to tell whether this 
will build up or to what extent. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Miss Scott, I understand 
a great many more appeals originate from 
the Toronto area than from the Montreal 
area. What was the reasoning behind the 
Board’s decision to have the pilot project in 
Montreal rather than in Toronto? 


Miss Scott: Because we can just handle 
Montreal with the number of members we 
have. We could not handle Toronto at all. 
Montreal is the right size for a pilot project. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Because if you used 
Toronto for the pilot project perhaps most of 
the appeals would come to the Toronto office, 
is that the situation? 


Miss Scoti: Yes, but we do not have 
enough members to handle it. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Yes. 


Miss Scoti: That might be so, but we can- 
not handle it with the number of members 
we have. Until the Act is amended we are 
fixed with nine members. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Do you think it would 
be desirable to have Board hearings in 
Toronto if you.had more members? 


Miss Scott: I cannot answer that. That is 
the purpose, or one of the purposes, of the 
Montreal pilot project. 
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Mr. Weatherhead: But is it not a fact that 
a great number of appeals do originate in the 
Toronto area? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Would you have any 
idea of the proportion of the appeals of the 
Toronto area? 


Miss Scott: It is the greatest; Toronto is the 
biggest port of entry, Montreal is second, 
then Vancouver and the western areas and 
the Maritimes is the lowest. I think I have 
some figures, or at least I did have. Yes, here 
are the regions: Ontario 521, Quebec 289, 
Pacific Coast 139, the Prairies 80 and the 
Atlantic Provinces 27. 


Mr. Weatherhead: I did not get all those 
figures, Mr. Chairman, but I gather that the 
Toronto area would include all of Ontario. 


Miss Scott: All of Ontario, yes. 


Mr. Weatherhead: I expect the environs of 
Toronto might have the majority of the 
Ontario figure, so the Ontario figure would 
be almost half of the over-all figure; is that 
correct? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Weatherhead: I think, Miss Scott, you 
mentioned that a certain number of people 
had been deported to the United States in the 
last year or so. What would be the main 
reason for people being deported to the 
United States? 


Miss Scott: First of all, they would have 
come from there. Second, a great many of 
them have been stopped at the border for 
various reasons. Some have come in as tour- 
ists and overstayed their time. I am just 
relying on my memory now; I have no 
figures. 


Mr. Weatherhead: They would mainly be 
in the country illegally, would that be the 
reason? 


Miss Scott: Or stopped at the border. They 
may never have come into the country at all 
and, of course, they have an absolute right of 


- appeal if they are deported. 
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Mr. Weatherhead: I see. Would the fact 
that some of these Americans would be con- 
sidered draft-dodgers in their own country be 
a factor at all in their deportation? 
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Miss Scoit: 


No, that is not grounds for 
deportation. 


Mr. Weatherhead: No factor whatsoever? 


Miss Scott: No factor whatsoever. 


Mr. Weatherhead: That is fine, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Knowles? 

Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Per- 


haps, Miss Scott, this is not a question that 
would come under the Commission. This has 
to do with a special inquiry officer. A case 
came up and I wanted to sit in and hear the 
proceedings and this was refused me because 
the Act says only one counsel is allowed. 
Could I, in fact, have sat in had I insisted? 


Miss Scott: I do not really know. I certain- 
ly have seen records—the minutes of the 
inquiry—where other people have sat in. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): The 
counsel that this chap had was far more 
informed than I and he was the person to be 
there, but I thought perhaps I had a right to 
be there as an observer. I am just wondering 
whether I did, in fact, have that right. 


Miss Scott: I do not know what the ruling 
of the Department is on that. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): No, you 
would not be expected to know that. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you. We are now 
entering the second round of questions. The 
first on my list is Mr. Broadbent. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, I would like to come 
back to what, in my non-legal way, I find to 
be an extraordinary situation—maybe law- 
yers do not find it so. I find extraordinary 
the apparent decision by the Board not to set 
precedents for itself, and even further what 
objection would you have to making public 
your decisions every year, not only on an 
annual basis, but the grounds for each deci- 
sion right after it is made? 


Miss 
releases? 


Mr. Broadbent: Right. 


Scott: Including the discretionary 


Miss Scoti: The only reason the majority 
of the Board is against this is because it 
might cause confusion, as it were. People 
might think, well this is a precedent, I am 
home free; and it is not. 
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Mr. Broadbent: That might be their mis- 
take, then. 


Miss Scott; I do not have any strong objec- 
tions to it. 


Mr. Broadbent: It seems to me to be a very 
important aspect of any liberal and demo- 
cratic society in the judicial process, especial- 
ly in a case where you have a court of first 
and last resort, that the reasons for passing 
judgments on people be made as public as 
possible. On these grounds as a general prin- 
ciple, unless one can give very strong reasons 
against it, I think we should act on that 
maxim. 


Miss Scott: The person, of course, is abso- 
lutely entitled to know the reason. He knows; 
he is told the reasons if he asks for them. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, but I think the rest 
should be too, but there is some feeling on 
the part of some Board members— 


Miss Scoti: I may say we have not really 
reached a final decision on this, but at the 
moment we are taking the position that we 
will not publicize the discretionary reasons. 


Mr. Broadbent: But you have the discre- 
tionary power to decide whether to publicize 
or not, have you? 


Miss Scott: Yes. You see, the only thing the 
Act says is that the parties to an appeal are 
entitled to know the reasons for the judg- 
ment if they ask for them and, of course, 
they receive them. 


Mr. Broadbent: But if someone else should 
ask— 


Miss Scott: If someone else asks and it was 
a straight discretionary decision—there was 
no law—we refuse. 


Mr. Broadbeni: You refuse— 
Miss Scott: Yes. 
Mr. Broadbent: —as a matter of principle. 


Miss Scott: For one thing, unless we said 


they were precedents, it is none of their 
business. 


Mr. Broadbent: This is outside your 
domain now and a personal opinion and, of 
course, if you want to ignore it—fine, but 
would you agree that is would be appropriate 
for a superior court judge to take the same 
position on any other matter that the only 
person entitled to know the reasons for his 
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judgment is the person involved, and that the 
general public has not, and should not have, 
any particular interest in the matter? 
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Miss Scott: No, I would think probably 
not; but he does not have the wide discre- 
tionary powers we have. 


Mr. Broadbent: Well, I will leave it at that. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Otto, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Thompson, Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. Otto: Miss Scott, on the same point, I 
think both you and I listened attentively to 
Messrs. Wright and Falkenbridge about the 
same time, which indicates that I am not as 
old as one would imagine. I think this is 
called a board rather than a court, and fur- 
ther to the question by Mr. Broadbent, I 
believe that if it were a court then of course 
precedent and equity would be very impor- 
tant—equity meaning that two people with 
exactly the same circumstances should be 
allowed equal treatment. But if it is a board, 
as I understand is the position you take—Do 
you not take that position? 


Miss Scott: No; in fact, I think the name of 
the board is one thing I would like to see 
changed in the Act. It is not a board, it is a 
court—it is a superior court of record. 


Mr. Oito: Then it is a court, in your opin- 
ion? 


Miss Scoit: It is a court. 
Mr. Otto: A judicial body. 


Miss Scott: It is not an administrative 
board or even a quasi-judicial board; it is a 
court. 


Mr. Otto: It is a judicial body? Then I 
must say that the arguments put forward by 
my non-legal friends, and one legal friend, 
are very valid. 

Let me get back, Miss Scott, to this spon- 
sorship. I just want to clarify in my mind 
what your jurisdiction is. Let us presume 
that there is a case of an appeal by a sponsor 
concerning an applicant who is short three or 
four points and the decision of the immigra- 
tion officer was that he was a tailor and for 
that he gets no points. 

Then the appellant says, no, he is a 
machine operator—a, tailor machine opera- 
tor—which gives him 13 points, and he pro- 
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duces to you, certificates, union cards and 
qualifications. Do you have the jurisdiction to 
deal with those facts? 


Miss Scott: I think we would probably 
send him back for re-assessment. In other 
words, he would have convinced us that the 
assessing officer was manifestly wrong in 
that area of assessment. So we would say, 
“All right, re-assess him”’. 


Mr. Otto: And that is all you can do? 


Miss Scott: That is all we have done until 
now because the Board feels it has not the 
expertise to assess in these areas. 


Mr. Otto: This brings me back to the little 
book I was talking about that Mr. Thompson 
seemed to indicate was public knowledge. I 
have seen a green book of approximately 60 
pages and each trade, each qualification is 
down to the particular points. First of all, 
Miss Scott, do you have that book in front of 
you? 


Miss Scott: No. 


Mr. Otto: You do not know what the points 
are? 


Miss Scott: Yes, we know what the total is 
from the regulations. We know what the 
points given are because that is disclosed in 
the appeal. 


Mr. Otto: Mr. Chairman, am I given to 
understand that— 


The Chairman: Mr. Otto, excuse me for a 
moment. You were perhaps absent at the last 
meeting when you were chairing another 
committee, but Mr. Dymond, I think, or one 
of the representatives of the Department of 
Immigration, indicated to us that within the 
maximum the points are reviewed. They try 
to carry out a policy whereby the points 
attributed to each trade and profession are 
reviewed every three or six months as a 
natural departmental decision. 


Mr. Otte: Well, am I to understand that 
this booklet is public knowledge, that we are 
going to have this booklet in our kits? 


The Chairman: The booklet indicates only 
the maximum points allowed within each 
category. 

- Mr. Otto: I am speaking of a particular 
case—there are many others—where I could 
_possibly on appeal argue that it is ridiculous 
to give a qualified tailor no points—I know 
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this is a fact—whereas a hand sewer would 
get seven points and a machine operator 
would get 13 points. These are the facts that 
would have some bearing in a sponsorship 
appeal, but since you cannot deal with it— 


Miss Scott: They have bearing on any of 
these appeals. I agree with you, Mr. Otto; in 
fact, this is a sore point. We have decided 
that where we have to—and we have not yet 
had to—if the appellant can show or the 
Board feels on the face of the record that one 
of these, say, occupational demand _ assess- 
ments is wrong on the face of it, we will 
order the Minister to produce the book. 
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Mr. Otto: You have the right to do that? 


Miss Scott: We have the right to do that 
and the only way he can fail to obey the 
order is to get a certificate that it is contrary 
to the public interest to produce it. Now, we 
have never had that happen yet, but it is 
coming. 


Mr. Otto: Yes, thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Otto. Mr. 
Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I just have a 
single question that I omitted in my first 
series of questions. It concerns people who 
came to Canada originally under student 
visas and either refused to leave when they 
were no longer here under the basis of entry 
under a student visa, or perhaps for some 
misdemeanour. Do you have any such cases? 


Miss Scoti: Yes, 
deportations by students 
were in under student visas. 


we have appeals from 
or persons who 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Do you have 
any statistics showing how many? 


Miss Scotti: No. 
The Chairman: Mr. Alexander? 


Mr. Alexander: Miss Scott, I am getting a 
little confused now. I was checked earlier 
and told it is not a department and then 
someone said that what we are dealing with 
is a board. You have been very emphatic in 
indicating to the Committee that what we are 
dealing with is a court. Is that true? Do you 
stand by the statement that this is a court? 


Miss Scott: It is a court. 


Mr. Alexander: I see. 
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Miss Scott: It is a court of law and equity. 


Mr. Alexander: It is a court of law and 
equity. Where I am getting a little confused 
now—and I have never appeared before the 
Appeal Board—is how the evidence is taken 
at that time. Is there a court reporter there? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Alexander: I see. Is there a possibility 
of my applying for the transcript of evidence 
on any particular case? 


Miss Scott: Certainly. 


Mr. Alexander: Is there a possibility of my 
acquiring the reasons for judgment in any 
particular case? 


Miss Scott: On your own cases, always. On 
cases which we consider legal precedents we 
also give them to you if requested. 


Mr. Alexander: But it 
respect to my own case. 


is always with 


Miss Scoti: On your own case you are 
entitled to the reasons as an absolute right— 
all the reasons, including the evidence. 


Mr. Alexander: Well, let me put it to you 
this way. I am not involved in Case A but I 
would like to know what happened in Case 
B. This is a court of law: am I not entitled to 
acquire the transcript of evidence with 
respect to this other case and also the reasons 
for judgment, as you can do in any other 
court? 


Miss Scoti: You can certainly get the rea- 
sons for judgment if it is a legal decision. 


Mr, Alexander: Well, how about the tran- 
script of evidence? 


Miss Scott: I do not think we have ever 
had that happen. I would have no objection. 


Mr. Alexander: IJ see. 


Miss Scott: It would cost a good deal of 
money to be giving transcripts out to all and 
sundry but in an appropriate case you could 
certainly look at it. 


Mr. Alexander: It would be up to the per- 
son applying to pay for it. I would not expect 
it to be given as a charitable gesture. In 
other words, if this is a court of law, can I, 
as an individual, whether I am a lawyer or 
not, approach your court and say, “I heard of 
the case of Lincoln Alexander last year. I 
would like to acquire the reasons for judg- 
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ment and the transcript of evidence”. Wheth- 
er it is law and fact or just fact alone, can I 
come to your court and acquire that? 


Miss Scott: If it is law yes, or law and fact 
mixed. 


Mr. Alexander: But if it is fact? 


Miss Scott: But if it is straight, equitable 
discretionary decision, at the moment, we 
would say, “No, we are very sorry”. 


Mr. Alexander: Is there any reason for 
that? 


Miss Scott: The reason is, as I explained 
earlier, we have taken the position to date 
that the discretionary decisions are not 
precedents, and therefore we are under no 
obligation to disclose them to anybody except 
the parties involved. 


Mr. Alexander: And that is your feeling 
about it? That is the feeling of the Board; is 
that the idea? 


Miss Scott: I understand that this is the 
position taken by the Supreme Court too. 
They never give reasons on their discretion- 
ary decisions. 


Mr. Alexander: There is another thing that 
has me a little confused. You state you are 
the court of first resort of which there are 
nine members. Is that true? 
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Miss Scott: We are the court of first resort 
in the— 


Mr. Alexander: In the appeal? 


Miss Scott: ...in the special reliefs area. 
The court of first resort as far as the depor- 
tation order goes is the special inquiry on it. 


Mr. Alexander: Yes. In the relief area? 


Miss Scotti: In the relief area we are the 
court of first resort and last resort. 


Mr. Alexander: Right. And this court con- 
sists of nine members. 


Miss Scott: Yes. Three of whom constitute 
a court. ‘ 


Mr. Alexander: True, true. Is it true that 
on a motion to rehear the appeal, you may or 
may not have the same members who sat on 
the appeal in the first instance determining 
whether the motion should be granted or 
not? nakee 
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Miss Scoit: That is true. 


Mr. Alexander: Then carrying it one step 
further, if the motion is granted for the pur- 
pose of rehearing the appeal you may or may 
not have the same members who sat on the 
appeal and who sat on the motion? These 
same persons can then hear the rehearing of 
the appeal? 


Miss Scott: Yes. In fact, this has happened 
where the people came in with the motion; 
the panel heard the application for rehearing 
and because the people had brought in the 
appellants and witnesses, they reserved on 
the motion and went on with the rehearing 
on the merits. They then allowed or dis- 
missed the motion. This was done so as not to 
impose the expense and the time and trouble 
on the appellant of coming again. 


Normally we do not do this; the affidavit 
evidence only on motions. 


Mr. Alexander: Miss Scott, this means that 
there is every possibility that you can con- 
tinually sit on your own judgment. 


Miss Scott: Yes, but you must remember, 
you only rehear on grounds. 


Mr. Alexander: Well, it does not matter on 
grounds or what it may be. It appears to me 
that you are having the same people involved 
in every instance and there is no way that 
you can get out of this area; that you are 
confined to that area in all instances? 


Miss Scott: We try—in fact, we have never 
had the original panel on the rehearing of an 
appeal. 


Mr. Alexander: But is that really good 
enough though, to say “We try’. Do you not 
think—and I say this with a great deal of 
respect—that there should be some means 
whereby it is not left up to your discretion? 


Miss Scott: It is not discretion; it is on law 
and fact. That is not discretion. There have 
to be good grounds for it before the Board 
will grant the motion in the first place. 


Mr. Alexander: Well, maybe I am not put- 
ting it clearly but do you not think that there 
is an area there that calls for a little scruti- 
ny? I can put this way: When we have the 
same people involved in anything, and firstly 
in a court of first resort in the special section, 
the same people can be involved on the 
motion to rehear, and the same people can be 
involved on the rehearing of the appeal? Do 
you not think there is a little room there 
for.::’. 
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Miss Scott: Of course, it depends how far 
you go in trusting the members. 


Mr. Alexander: [I certainly would want to 
think I could trust the members, but do you 
not think... 


Miss Scott: If you had an idependent body 
such as we are... 


Mr. Alexander: Yes, but you are a court 
though and this is the part that bothers me. 


Miss Scott: Yes, courts do this all the time. 
On a motion for retrial, most courts do this 
all the time. 


Mr. Alexander: And you are the court of 
the last resort too. It is a very, very peculiar 
situation. 


Miss Scott: It is certainly not peculiar in 
the legal field. In other words, you will often 
find a motion for retrial, and efforts are 
made... 


Mr. Alexander: Yes, but it is hardly likely, 
if your motion is heard even by the same 
person, in a court of law, that you are going 
to have the same case heard all over again 
by the same judge. 


Miss Scott: No, they avoid that, but we do 
too. 


Mr. Alexander: This is the point which I 
am trying to make. I would like to thank 
you, Miss Scott; that is fine. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Well, in the 
court of last resort they may even correspond 
in the Supreme Court. 


The Chairman: I think we should empha- 
size this point. Mr. Murphy? 


Mr. Murphy: You mentioned, Miss Scott, 
that the Supreme Court of Canada when 
making a discretionary decision, such as 
refusing leave to appeal, does not give 
reasons. 


Miss Scott: It may give reasons to the 
parties, but it does not disseminate its rea- 
sons. They never report it. 


Mr. Murphy: But do you agree with me, 
that those reasons, and also the transcript of 
the evidence and the proceedings, are availa- 
ble to anyone whether they are parties or not 
to the application? 
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Miss Scoti: I do not know. I have never 
tried to do it. 


Mr. Murphy: In other words, if Lincoln 
Alexander goes to the Supreme Court of 
Canada and requests leave to appeal to that 
court, and files his documents and one thing 
and another, and he is heard and the discre- 
tion is not exercised in his favour and no 
reason is given, I can come along a month 
later and get the same documents and see 
what his grounds were and make up my 
mind whether I want to proceed on the basis 
of what the decision was in his case; is that 
right? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Murphy: Why is that same procedure 
not available with your court? 


Miss Scott: We have done it to this extent: 
people will come in and say, “I want to make 
a notice of motion to re-open. How do I do 
it?” We show them. 


Mr. Murphy: No, I am sorry I was not 
specific enough. If I am considering appeal- 
ing to your court on behalf of a client under 
section 15, the discretionary, wide-open 
grounds, and I went to your court and asked 
for transcripts of evidence which had been 
received by your court in similar types of 
application in other years—in other words, 
precedents of evidence—would those be 
made available to me? 


Miss Scott: No, not at the moment. 


Mr. Murphy: Then, there is no way, is 
there, for me to determine whether or not my 
appeal should or should not be granted? 


Miss Scoti: No, but you should make the 
appeal anyway. 


The Chairman: They are not denied, in 
other words. 


Mr. Murphy: The power of your court 
comes, does it not, strictly from that statute 
which is an Act of Parliament? 


Miss Scott: Absolutely, yes. 


Mr. Murphy: Under that statute you are 
given the right to exercise discretion in cer- 
tain cases? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 
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Mr. Murphy: And do you agree with -me 
that that discretion should be exercised 
judicially? 


_Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Murphy: If no one has access to the 
records except the party involved, how is 
anyone ever to determine whether you exer- 
cised your discretion judicially? In other 
words, how is Parliament to judge you? 


Miss Scott: Parliament cannot judge any 
court. 


Mr. Murphy: Parliament has 
your power, has it not? 


given you 


Miss Scoit: Yes. 


Mr. Murphy: Parliament can also take that 
power away, can it not? 


Miss Scotti: Yes. 


Mr. Murphy: In order to make its decision, 
do you not think the Members of Parliament 
or Parliament itself should have some 
grounds on which to arrive at a decision as 
to whether or not your court is functioning 
properly? 


Miss Scott: Well, I would be happy to 
provide the Members of Parliament with all 
the reasons. 


An hon. Member: Not just the Members of 
Parliament, but any Canadian. 


Miss Scott: As a matter of fact, I agree 
with you. I have always felt that we should 
make these available to anybody who wants 
to see them with the proviso that it may not 
do them any good as a precedent. 


Mr. Murphy: Would this not be under- 
stood, Miss Scott? I might appear inmmedi- 
ately after you grant Alexander’s application, 
but you may not believe one of my witnesses 
or perhaps we are not on all fours. You can 
always except. You do this anyway? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Murphy: Do you not agree with me 
too, that justice must not only be done but 
must seem to be done? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Murphy: And that if you keep these 
other precedents secret, as it were, and Alex- 
ander was successful and I was not, while 
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there may have been good grounds for grant- 
ing his application and refusing mine, if I do 
not know them, then justice does not appear 
to have been done to me, does it? 


Miss Scoit: That is arguable certainly. 
Mr. Murphy: Yes, thank you. 


The Chairman: Are there any further 


questions? 
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The Chairman: If there are no further 
questions I shall call Item 30. Shall Item 30 
carry? 

Item 30 agreed to. 

e 1255 


The Chairman: The next meeting will take 
place on Thursday at 2.00 p.m. in room 371 
in the West Block. On your behalf I thank 
Miss Scott and her officials for a most inter- 
esting morning. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Fripay, November 29, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration has the 
honour to present its 


TuirD REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Wednesday, October 16, 1968, your 
Committee has considered the items listed in the Revised Main Estimates for 
1968-69 relating to the Immigration Appeal Board and to Manpower and 
Immigration. 


Your Committee commends them to the House. 
A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 
1 and 3 to 7 inclusive) is tabled. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES CACCIA, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 28, 1968. 
(8) 
The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met at 
2:05 p.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Benjamin, Breau, Brewin, Caccia, 
Cafik, Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand), Lachance, Loiselle, McNulty, Murphy, 
Paproski, Roy (Timmins), Serré, Skoreyko, Thompson (Red Deer), Whiting.— 
Cli 


Also present: Mr. Deakon, M.P. 

In attendance: The Hon. A. J. MacEachen, Minister of Manpower and Im- 
migration; Mr. R. B. Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister (Immigration); Mr. J. P. 
Francis, Assistant Deputy Minister (Manpower); Mr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 


Deputy Minister (Program Development Service); Mr. E. P. Beasley, Director, 
Home Services Branch, Immigration Division. 


On a suggestion of Mr. Brewin, the Chairman agreed to have the Sub- 
Committee on Agenda and Procedure consider the matter of possible travel 
for the Committee during 1969. 


The Chairman introduced the Minister and the others in attendance. 


The Committee resumed consideration of item 1 of the 1968-69 Revised 
Main Estimates relating to Manpower and Immigration. 


The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs. Curry, Dymond, and 
Beasley. 


On completion of the questioning, item 1 was carried. 


The Committee having carried all items of the Revised Main Estimates 
for 1968-69 relating to the Immigration Appeal Board and to Manpower and 
Immigration, it was agreed that they be reported and commended to the 
House. 


The Chairman thanked the Minister and the others for their attendance. 
At 4:16 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Michael A. Measures, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Hansard Reporters Present and Reporting) 


Thursday, November 28, 1968. 


The Chairman: There is a quorum and I 
shall cail the meeting to order. Ladies and 
gentlemen, as you know, the minister is with 
us, together with officials from the depart- 
ment, whom you will know, and without fur- 
ther delay I shall invite your questions. I 
already have Mr. Brewin’s name down as a 
questioner. 


Mr. Brewin: May I raise a point of order, 
or a question of privilege? 


The Chairman: A point of order? Yes. 


Mr. Brewin: I think it is. I am never quite 
sure. The previous joint committee received a 
lot of extremely valuable evidence about the 
impact of laws and regulations on immigrants 
by visiting Toronto and Montreal, hearing 
from organizations and ethnic groups partic- 
ularly concerned with the application of 
immigration policy. I think some of the 
churches also made representations. Certainly, 
the Canadian Labour Congress gave its 
views. 


Since then, the new regulations have been 
in effect for some time. No doubt we shall hear 
from the minister and from others in the 
department how these things have been 
working from their point of view. I should 
like to suggest, and, if it is in order, to move, 
that the steering committee be organized to 
consider making arrangements for the com- 
mittee to travel to some of the main centres— 
I am thinking of Toronto and Montreal where 
they receive more immigrants than anywhere 
else—after the new year. 


The Chairman: When was the last round of 
visits completed, Mr. Brewin? 


Mr. Brewin: I think about 1966 if my mem- 
ory serves me right. Very good recommenda- 
tions arose from them. In fact, I believe the 


present regulations which came into effect in 
1967 reflect some of them, and no doubt the 
people affected by them will have views as to 
how they are working. 
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The Chairman: When we convened the 
steering committee no such recommendation 
Was made, and that was perhaps a month or 
more ago. 


Mr. Brewin: You had better reconvene it, 
then. 


The Chairman: At that time it was agreed 
that we would go through the revised esti- 
mates, and that is what we are doing. But I 
would be more than happy to reconvene the 
steering commitee in the near future to dis- 
cuss the hon. member’s proposal. 


Mr. Brewin: All right. Then I will not 
make a formal motion. 


The Chairman: The committee will now 
assume consideration of item 1 of the 1968-69 
revised estimates relating to manpower and 
immigration. Item 1. Mr. Brewin has advised 
that he wishes to ask some questions. 


Mr. Brewin: I wanted to ask the minister 
whether he plans to introduce legislation as 
proposed in the white paper of 1966 which 
contains a number of recommendations, some 
to be implemented by administrative action, 
some by regulation and some by amendments 
to the act. I should like to ask the minister 
whether there is draft legislation in existence, 
whether this could be referred to the commit- 
tee, and what prospects he sees for dealing 
with these legislative changes recommended 
by the government itself in the white paper. 


Mr. MacEachen: In reply to that question 
may I say it is not intended to introduce 
changes to the Immigration Act this session. I 
certainly would want a little more time in the 
department myself before undertaking a 
major move of that kind. I think the depart- 
ment is very well advanced in preparing 
changes to the legislation and the instructions 
on various undertakings have certainly been 
cleared up. But there is considerable work to 
be done yet. I would certainly like to do some 
more work. It would be my hope to try to get 
legislation introduced, not this session but as 
soon as possible after this session. 
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Mr. Brewin: I do not know what the normal 
time lag is supposed to be, but the white paper 
represented government policy. Iam interest- 
ed in knowing whether, when there is legisla- 
tion, at some stage before the whole thing has 
jelled, it could be referred to this committee. 


Mr. MacEachen: I really cannot answer the 
question because I think it is a bit early, until 
the legislation has been prepared _and 
approved by the government. At that point I 
would certainly consider whether we ought to 
send it at some stage or another to the stand- 
ing committee. I have no prejudice against 
sending it to the standing committee but I do 
not want to be definite until we are more 
advanced in the preparation of the legislation. 


Mr. Brewin: If I may refer to the regula- 
tions which were revised to go into effect in 
October of 1967, there is one aspect of them 
which I think has caused a great deal of 
unhappiness in some quarters at any rate, 
and that is the allowance of 15 points out of a 
required 50 points for an independent or 
nominated applicant for personality as 
assessed on an individual basis. A very broad 
and subjective test may be inferred from 
regulation No. 4, I think. When Mr. Kent was 
deputy minister he said an effort would be 
made to spell out more fullly the standards to 
be applied by officers of the department in 
assessing personalities. I can tell the minister 
that, from my observation, this has not 
worked well. Personalities are assessed usual- 
ly for a maximum of 8 points and occasional- 
ly at 10 points. Surely in some cases appli- 
cants deserve a higher rating than that. The 
lowest rating seems to be at 4 points. Now, 
this is purely a subjective test and merely to 
say that 30 per cent of all marks should be 
applied to education, skill, training and so on 
is not satisfactory. 


I know I have talked quite a bit about this 
but I should like to know whether individual 
immigration officers making these tests have 
been instructed on how to try to assess per- 
sonalities. Has consideration been given or 
will it be given to reducing the impact—I do 
not say to eliminating the impact—of the 
purely subjective test? 


Mr. MacEachen: Perhaps Mr. Currie can 
answer the first part of the question. I shall 
be happy to deal with the second part myself. 


Mr. Curry: Answering Mr. Brewin’s ques- 
tion as to whether instructions have been 
given to our officers to enable them to deal 
adequately and competently with the way of 
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awarding the 15 points at their disposal, the 
answer is yes. Very full instructions have 
been given about the various points to which 
officers should direct their attention in mak- 
ing assessments. Some guidance has been 
given to them. In addition to that, all our 
officers who have entered the service since 
the new regulations were enacted or who 
were previously in the immigration service 
have been given or are being given very full 
training in how to use their judgment in this 
area. I think that all who have looked at this 
matter have felt that there is room for sub- 
jective assessment. The review that has been 
conducted on the subject by ourselves and 
others has led us to conclude that the process 
of point awarding—if one may call it that— 
should not be reduced to a process that is 
either purely mechanical or objective. Our 
people must look at these applicants and see 
them in terms that do not consider merely 
age of the applicant, the number of years of 
education the applicant has had or whether 
the person can obtain employment in Canada. 
There are some aspects of a person that can 
be assessed only by an adequately trained 
officer, and we felt that 15 per cent of the 
total marks to be awarded ought to be 
reserved in this area. 


Mr. Brewin: Yes, I agree with you. Yet in 
almost all instances the actual assessment is 
between 4 and 8 points. 


Mr. Curry: We are making a complete 
study of this matter within the proper divi- 
sion of our department that deals with immi- 
gration matters. The people undertaking 
program development will look at these 
questions very carefully. They look very 
carefully to learn what the actual assessment 
has been in many thousands of cases. Of 
course, I must accept what Mr. Brewin 
believes, which is that assessments have been 
made on merit have perhaps been fairly low. 
Yet, certainly, there are people whose assess- 
ment is very high. I suspect that the people 
Mr. Brewin refers to fall within the normal 
distribution range or the normal distribution 
curve. 


Mr. Brewin: I had the impression that if 
the Angel Gabriel were to be assessed he 
would not be given more than 10 points. 


Mr. Curry: Then I can only say that we 
have admitted to Canada a very considerable 
number of Angel Gabriels from all over the 
world. 
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Mr. Brewin: Could I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
whether it would be possible for Mr. Curry or 
the minister to produce these instructions as 
to personality? To an outside observer it 
seems that in many cases assessments by 
Immigration officers have been lower than 
they ought to be. 


Mr. MacEachen: Normally these instruc- 
tions would be for the use of officers. Never- 
theless, I shall discuss the possibility— 


Mr. Brewin: Of making them available to 
this committee? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes. I would consider that. 


Mr. Brewin: I do not want to speak too 
long, but there are a few other matters I wish 
to raise. As a consequence of the report of the 
royal commission on security is any change 
contemplated with respect to the problem of 
the security background of would-be immi- 
grants from countries that are behind the iron 
curtain? That is, what is the picture in regard 
to immigrants who, except for the fact they 
come from countries that are behind the iron 
curtain, would otherwise be desirable? Has 
there been any change in the regulations? 
What is the situation? Does the report of the 
royal commission on security contain advice 
that is helpful on this point? 


Mr. MacEachen: I have not seen any report 
of the royal commission. I have not been 
advised of any information or recommenda- 
tion in the report. Up to the present no 
change has been made. Since I became 
minister responsible for these matters there 
has been no change. 


Mr. Brewin: Previously when we asked a 
question with regard to security problems 
that would affect citizens who might come 
from countries behind the iron curtain such 
as Poland,—I presume Czechoslovakia must 
be included—Rumania and Russia itself, we 
were told, and I think this is in the white 
paper, that the immigration department has 
not dealt with this problem because we are 
awaiting the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Security. 


T invite the minister to look into this matter 
and perhaps report to the committee at some 
other time. 


Mr. MacEachen: Certainly, when we obtain 
the report we shall be looking at this ques- 
tion. Until then I do not think, really, that I 
can comment. 
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Mr. Brewin: I have just one other point to 
raise, if I may be allowed to. It has to do 
with the Immigration Appeal Board. The 
legislation governing it might perhaps be 
changed, without it being necessary to revise 
the entire Immigration Act. The previous 
committee discussed this matter and the 
steering committee was ready to support this 
recommendation. It is that the Immigration 
Appeal Board be given wider jurisdiction 
with respect to people who do not meet the 
norms of assessment but who appear likely to 
Settle successfully in Canada. As I understand 
the rules, the Immigration Appeal Board can- 
not review the assessment of an immigration 
officer on any of the units of assessment. I 
point out to the minister that in current regu- 
lation 32 an immigration or visa officer may 
approve the admission of an independent 
applicant who does not meet the norms set 
out in schedule A or refuse the admission of 
an independent applicant who meets the 
norms set out in schedule A, if, in his opin- 
ion, there are good reasons why those norms 
do not reflect the particular applicant’s 
chances of establishing himself successfully in 
Canada and those reasons have been submit- 
ted in writing to and approved by an officer 
of the department designated by the minister. 


I do not know whether that subsection has 
ever been made use of. Perhaps Mr. Curry 
could tell us if it has been. 


Mr. Curry: Yes, it is used from time to 
time. Perhaps we are not talking about the 
same thing but the interviewing officer must 
make a special notation of his reasons for the 
assessment. A case in point might be where a 
chap’s assessment is a little too low to pass. 


Mr. Brewin: What about if a man is 
assessed at 46 per cent, say, and yet he has 
someone over here who will give him a job? 


Mr. Curry: You must also look at the 
reverse process. A man may obtain 54 per 
cent and yet the visa officer may feel that the 
marking process is not such as to produce an 
appropriate result, based on his interview 
with the man. 


Mr. Brewin: How often is that power 


exercised? 


Mr. Curry: Not very often, but it is exer- 
cised on occasion. 


Mr. Brewin: I am suggesting to the minis- 
ter that consideration be given to providing 
the Immigration Appeal Board with a similar 
power. I am not asking them to review any 
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assessment in detail—I do not think they 
would want to do that. Nevertheless, in cases 
where there might be special reasons for 
thinking that a person can establish himself, 
those powers might be exercised in favour of 
the applicant. 

I think there are such cases and I think the 
Immigration Appeal Board is aware of them. 
Perhaps we could amend the regulations to 
make the entire structure less rigid and in 
order to give the appeal board wider jurisdic- 
tion in those areas where, at present, it is 
bound hand and foot. If you give such discre- 
tionary powers to immigration officers why 
ean you not give them also to the appeal 
board? 


Mr. MacEachen: I have noted your point. I 
will be happy to look at it and discuss it with 
the Chairman of the Immigration Appeal 
Board and obtain her reaction. I should like 
to know her reaction to the experience that 
has been gained in this field up to the present 
time. Frankly, I have not considered this 
point before but I will be happy to consider it 
and to discuss it with the officers of the 
department. 


Mr. Brewin: Could we also obtain, through 
the chairman of the board, the views of the 
other members on this matter, because they 
have views on the matter? 


Mr. Skoreyko: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it 
is proper for me to ask some questions about 
a matter that is presently, or will be, in a 
week or two, before the Immigration Appeal 
Board. It has to do with an assessment, but I 
want to do nothing to prejudice the case 
before the board. I am interested in questions 
of merit and in points of assessments general- 
ly. Is there any objection to my raising this? 


Mr. MacEachen: What are you referring to? 


Mr. Skoreyko: The appeal in question was 
heard last Monday, November 25. The soli- 
citor from Edmonton could not come to ask 
for an adjournment— 


Mr. MacEachen: Well, would it not be bet- 
ter for us not to discuss the case while it is 
still before the board? I do not know about 
the case, but I think, normally, it is best not 
to discuss such matters. 


The Chairman: Perhaps Mr. 
could ask about it in general terms. 


Skoreyko 


, Mr. Skoreyko: Could we deal with the case 
in general terms, without mentioning any 
particular names? I wish to ask the minister 
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and the deputy minister a question about 
guide lines. What guide lines are used when a 
interrogation officer runs into a _ situation 
where a person is not, under regulations, an 
admissible person. Particularly, I am talking 
about one whose ethnic origin is in the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth and who has gone from 
there to England and, subsequently, to Cana- 
da. The person I think of has 25 points 
towards admission, points arrived at after 
taking a typing examination with the depart- 
ment. Yet the immigration officer ruled that 
she had insufficient knowledge of typing and 
ordered her to be deported. 


I do not know what guide lines that par- 
ticular man used since I have on file a letter 
from the University of Alberta saying the 
university would be more than happy to hire 
this particular immigrant, because of her 
typing ability. They particularly want her 
because she speaks four different languages 
fluently and they can use someone like that in 
the library at the University of Alberta. Yet 
for some reason or other the Officials in 
Edmonton rejected her application to remain 
in Canada. Is there any reason for her being 
turned down? Can the reason have anything 
to do with security? If not, what could it be. 
As far as I am concerned she has as much 
ability as a typist as my own secretary, and I 
am quite happy with her. 


Mr. Curry: I think we would have to see 
the exact case in question. 


The Chairman: According to our standing 
orders such a matter can only be dealt with 
along general lines, not specifically. 


Mr. Skoreyko: I am not mentioning any 
names. 


Mr. MacEachen: It is very difficult to answ- 
er this point. Presumably the applicant 
received 25 points on her general assessment. 


Mr. Skoreyko: She received no ‘points. She 
is a reasonably good typist but received no 
points for her typing at all from the immigra- 
tion officials. Apparently it was a new 
machine and her argument was that she was 
not used to it and had difficulties with it. 


The Chairman: It is extremely difficult to 
discuss the merit of an individual case 
because we do not know the relevant facts. 


Mr. MacEachen: The immigration officer 
would apply the selection criteria and pre- 
sumably would give her 25 points as an 
independent applicant, aside from your 
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suggestion that the immigration officer should 
have given her a rating higher than zero for 
her occupational skill. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Is there some set of guide- 
lines here? 


Mr. Curry: You mean, for the distribution 
of the points? 


Mr. Skoreyko: Yes. 


Mr. Curry: May I take a moment to reply 
to this, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Curry: The 100 credits are divided as 
follows. Education and training, which is 
based on number of years of education, takes 
up to 20 points in the assessment. Then the 
personal assessment is up to 15 points. The 
occupational demand—that is, the demand in 
Canada for a person with the type of experi- 
ence and training that the applicant claims to 
have—is assessed up to a maximum number 
of 15 points. This is fed through to the visa 
Officer steadily from reviews that are con- 
tinuously made in Canada. 


Now, her occupational skill—which I think 
is the point to which you are perhaps adres- 
sing yourself—takes up to 10 points. This is 
the skill that she possesses and all the rest of 
it. Her age takes up to 10 points. Then 
arranged employment—that is, if it is 
arranged before she applies—10 points. Her 
knowledge of French and English, up to a 
maximum of 10 points. This allows for wheth- 
er she is divided equally between the two 
languages. If she has a relative in Canada, 
who does not have to be responsible for her 
but nevertheless is a relative, this is worth 
five points. 


Mr. Skoreyko: The interrogating officer, 
then, uses his own judgment, does he? 


Mr. Curry: Yes, that is right. 


The Chairman: In the absence of a comput- 
ing machine I think that is unavoidable. Per- 
sonal judgment must come into cons _deration 
here. 


Mr. Curry: I recall that under some cir- 
cumstances we do arrange for trade testing. I 
was thinking of Hong Kong where there are 
many people who claim to be cooks. They are 
trade tested. In the normal case of a person 
claiming typing skills, assessment is made on 
the basis of the work history and the docu- 
mentation that the girl herself brings to the 
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attention of the reviewing officer; that is to 
Say, where she did her business training, how 
long the course was, what credits she was 
given, and so on. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Well, I can speak to the 
minister about this on a personal basis. 


If I may, Mr. Chairman, I should now like 
to refer to some information I have that may 
be correct or incorrect. It is my understand- 
ing that certain offices—to be exact, four 
immigration offices in England—have recently 
closed down. When I say recently, as of last 
May or June. It is also my information that 
an additional number of offices—and I do not 
know how many—have been opened in 
France and other parts of Europe. If this is 
correct, what would be the reason for it? 


Mr. Curry: The history of our offices in the 
foreign service is briefly as follows. We 
opened two offices in France as long ago as 
three years. No additional ones have been 
opened since. These were at Bordeaux and at 
Marseilles. 


We have recently amalgamated another 
office that was in Berlin with another of our 
offices in Germany. We have amalgamated 
another office in the southeastern part of Ger- 
many with another in the same area. 


We have likewise amalgamated two sets of 
offices in Britain, in the Midlands. We consid- 
ered that we wanted to get better balance 
over the whole world in regard to dispersal of 
our facilities, and we added substantially to a 
number of offices at a number of points, such 
as in India at Delhi and at Hong Kong. 


We have also opened a new office in Aus- 
tralia which we did not have before. We have 
given more strength and capability to the 
office at Beirut in the Lebanon which covers 
all of Africa, except for Cairo where we have 
an office. 


In general there has been a redistribution 
to a limited extent of our facilities. With our 
shortage of money and shortage of people, it 
is a case of—if you will pardon the phrase— 
balancing out the dissatisfaction that we 
sometimes feel about the service that we are 
capable of giving. In other words, it is not as 
good as we would like it to be anywhere. 
However, the changes that have been made in 
Britain and in Germany are not such as to 
affect the standard of service at all. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Thank you. I do have anoth- 
er question for the minister which I do not 
think is his responsibility any more although 
it does affect immigration. I hope that after I 
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have completed my remarks, if my point does 
not affect the minister he will make the 
appropriate recommendation to the minister 
whose responsibility it is. 

I have a number of files with me here in 
connection with a number of Canadians living 
in my riding—I am sure there are others all 
over the place—who emigrated to Canada 
from central Europe as far back as 1927, 1928 
and 1929 and who participated in a com- 
munist cultural centre, if you like, and have 
for 30 years been denied their right to be 
citizens of Canada. They still have not 
received their citizenship papers. 

I realize this question is no longer a matter 
for this particular department but, as I say, it 
does affect immigration. I hope that through 
this department word will get to Mr. Pelle- 
tier, I guess it is, that something should be 
done about this, because I think it is 
distasteful. 


Mr. MacEachen: I have no comment to 
make, Mr. Skoreyko, but I will certainly 
mention this to Mr. Pelletier straight away. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Thank you. I will have some 
more questions later. 


The Chairman: The next is Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I will group 
my questions and limit them at this time to 
this area. My first question comes back to the 
question of assessment. In the scale of points 
that are given according to various classifica- 
tions there is no doubt that personality is 
important. My question is: What portion of 
applicants are actually interviewed by the 
various immigration officers? Do they attempt 
to interview all applicants, or is there a basis 
for screening that reduces the number of 
applicants to a workable number so that per- 
sonal interviews can be held? 


Mr. Curry: Not all applicants are inter- 
viewed. However, every applicant who is felt 
worthy based on what is known as a paper 
assessment, which is given a very liberal 
range, is called for a personal interview, and 
he or she is given a full interview by a 
trained officer. 


We get, of course, hundreds of thousands in 
the course of a year making application. 
Many people all over the world have sought 
admission to Canada, and therefore there are 
many applications of a character or of a 
standard that could not possibly result in 
admission of the applicant. That is usually 
quite obvious in the application that is made. 
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So they are paper screened. If it is felt that a 
person is far below, on their own statements, 
any hope of reaching the standards required, 
then that person is so informed and is not 
called for personal interview. But all those 
who are called ‘are seen by a trained officer. 


Mr. Thompson: Could we be informed as to 
the basis of this paper assessment? 


Mr. Curry: The paper assessment is based 
on the scale that I indicated to you a few 
minutes ago in reply to another member. It is 
the same scale exactly. If a person shows by 
his own statements that on 'the scale he would 
get nowhere near 50 points—and this is quite 
a big range—he will not be called for person- 
al interview. 


Mr. Thompson: Let me be specific, Mr. 
Chairman. I have had a number of cases 
brought to my attention where people have 
made application, and in their opinion or in ~ 
the opinion of their relatives they have a 
reasonably good chance of receiving a passing 
mark, or 50 points under the points system. 
Yet they have been denied an interview. 


I will bring up a specific case, and I can 
supply the names and so forth if you wish. It. 
involves the brother of an Indian lady from 
India who with her husband emigrated to 
Canada several years ago. Both of these peo- 
ple have been very worthy citizens and have 
good occupational training. This brother 
applied to come to Canada, and according to 
the information that I have this young man 
should readily have received 50 points. Final- 
ly a letter came through from the brother 
informing this couple that he had been turned 
down, that he could not qualify. 


I asked this lady to write back and ask for 
the basis for his rejection. A letter was 
received from the immigration officer in Delhi 
which said, in effect, that he had been turned 
down because he did not qualify. Actually the 
inference I drew from the letter was that he 
had been examined and found not to qualify. 


I further investigated this case and discov- 
ered that this young man was not even called 
for questioning, even though the letter of 
rejection did not specifically say so. As I say, 
my inference or interpretation of the letter 
was that he had been interviewed. 


Mr. Curry: This was a letter that was writ- 
ten to him, was it? 


Mr. Thompson: Written to him and which 
he sent over here. 
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Mr. Curry: Surely he would know whether 
or not: he had been interviewed. y 


Mr. Thompson: He knew that following a 
second letter asking questions. 


Mr. Curry: I see. 


Mr. Thompson: What has disturbed me 
about this case, which points up a number of 
cases, is that this paper assessment is very 
flexible in the hands of the person who is 
reviewing the application. He has within his 
power ‘the right to screen by number, rather 
than by qualification perhaps, the number of 
applicants that pass through his hands, and 
this is a little disturbing. Here is a legitimate 
case that I think was tossed out. If there had 
not been some way of appealing the case the 
person would definitely be out. What have 
you to say about that? I will be glad to give 
you the documentation on this case. 


Mr. Curry: I would be happy to have it. No 
system which is responsible for as many as 
600,000 or more applications to come to Cana- 
da in a year is going to achieve perfection. 
There may be instances, and this may be one, 
where the standard of perfection was missed. 
I would like to look at it and review it, but 
on the whole we believe the system has 
worked well and is working well, and that 
the interviewing officers are not only honest 
and intelligent but that they do a good job. In 
the matter of paper screening there is such a 
margin between the person who is called and 
the person who would pass that in general it 
is hard to think that people dealt with are 
harshly dealt with by being screened out. If a 
high proportion of all those who apply were 
called for personal interviews the queues in 
our offices would be far longer than they are 
and the waiting period would be longer. The 
net effect would be that a comparable number 
of people would be admitted but everybody 
admitted would have to wait longer to get 
here. 


Mr. Thompson: Perhaps I shall direct my 
next question to the minister and he can pass 
it over to the deputy if he wishes. On the 
presumption that we want as many immi- 
grants as possible who can meet the require- 
ments are you adequately staffed, particularly 
at pressure points? I am thinking of Hong 
Kong and India. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, I have not con- 
sulted with my minister on the propriety of 
what I am about to say but I think I am 
compelled to say in all conscience that 
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throughout our: general service, with some 
exceptions, werare nowhere adequately ser- 
viced. In other words, we do not have enough 
people and money to do the job that we think 
we should do, but we have done our best to 
rid ourselves in our administration of gross 
inequalities. In other words we are trying to 
give the same service or standard in Delhi, 
Hong Kong and other points in Asia that has 
obtained over many years in certain Euro- 
pean countries. The work load is measured 
very carefully, and a reassessment of the staff 
requirements is made periodically so that 
gross inequalities should not persist. 


The Hong Kong office is a case in point. I 
visited it only a month ago. Whereas we had 
some 15 people in it no later than four years 
ago we now have 38 people in Hong Kong, 
including the local employees. 


Mr. Thompson: How long would an appli- 
cant have to wait in Hong Kong before his 
case is dealt with? 


Mr. Curry: It is according to the type of 
applicant. 

The sponsored person has no more waiting 
time in Hong Kong than anywhere else. A 
wife or a child of an immigrant who has been 
landed in Canada can come forward as quick- 
ly as they could from almost any other point. 
The nominated immigrant may have to wait a 
little longer. The people who have to wait the 
longest from some points of view are the 
people who apply on their own as independ- 
ent persons. I am speaking of a man with a 
trade or profession, but unfortunately other 
people have prior claims on humanitarian 
grounds. 


Mr. Thompson: In sponsored cases such as 
those of wives, husbands or needed children, 
is it six months, eight months or a year? 


Mr. Curry: It is shorter than that for spon- 
sored people. The sponsored classes have 
been reduced now to dependent relatives, in 
fact almost to the immediate family of the 
immigrant, and those who are less closely 
related or less dependent on him are nomi- 
nated people in broader classes. I do not 
know precisely what the waiting period from 
an office like Hong Kong would be for a spon- 
sored person, but depending on proof of 
identity and other matters it should not be 
more than two months. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Mr. Curry, you said that the 
sponsorship of relatives has been reduced 
almost to immediate relatives. When did this 
happen and why? 
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Mr. Curry: This is as a result of the studies 
on the white paper and the views expressed 
by the Joint Senate and House of Commons 
committee, and the development of the new 
regulations of last year, 1967. The group of 
people who can come in because of some 
degree of relationship was actually extended, 
covering both the sponsored and the nominat- 
ed. It was done on the basis of the degree of 
dependency of the immigrant on the person 
in this country who wants the immigrant to 
come forward. If it is a relative who would 
not depend on the landed immigrant for a 
living then he is put through an assessment 
system on a certain number of these units, 
not all of them, and such applicants are 
divided under the new regulations into three 
groups. 


Mr. Skoreyko: In the case of people who 
are sponsored relatives from Poland or 
Russia—for example if I had a brother living 
there I could not sponsor my brother’s 
daughter or son? 


Mr. Curry: You would have to nominate 
that person. In other words you would have 
the privilege of asking that that person, 
because of your presence as a landed immi- 
grant in this country, should be able to come 
forward. 


Mr. Skoreyko: I would be able to sponsor 
them? 


Mr. Curry: No, you would nominate them. 
Mr. Skoreyko: Nominate them? 


Mr. Curry: That is right, on the basis that 
he or she would be self-supporting when they 
got here. 


Mr. Skoreyko: That is very interesting 
because I do have a specific case where an 
elderly couple in the city of Toronto are wor- 
ried about an estate problem. They are get- 
ting on in years and the only real relative 
they have is a brother, somewhat older, in 
Russia. The husband has attempted to bring 
his brother’s daughter into this country, and I 
have a letter on file in my office, which he 
received, written by an immigration official in 
the local Edmonton office, advising him that 
he has a closer relative in Russia and there- 
fore should give consideration to bringing 
him in rather than the girl. Is this in accord- 
ance with the regulations? 


Mr. Curry: Yes. A person who has some 
other dependents, I am talking in terms of a 
father, mother or brother, the nominated 
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ones, can bring the closest relative in, but it 
is actually a one shot affairs in the life of the 
immigrant. This regulation was devised to 
take care of the very touching humanitarian 
cases that were frequently brought before us 
in the last several years, such as that of a 
Polish family in Toronto, people who had 
achieved some means here, who had no close 
relatives due to the pogroms in Poland, but 
they had a niece or nephew they would like 
to bring out and make that person their 
dependent or heir. This particular spot in 
the new regulations was designed to take care 
of that kind of situation. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Then I can write this mana 
letter and tell him to try again? 


Mr. Curry: Yes. I would like to see the 
case. 


Mr. Thompson: You mentioned that you 
now have 38 on your staff in Hong Kong. 
How many countries besides Hong Kong are ~ 
served by this group of officials? 


Mr. Curry: Very few now relatively. Previ- 
ously Korea was but it is now served from 
Tokyo. Roughly they serve the southeastern 
Asia area. 


Mr. Thompson: Then do they travel? 


Mr. Curry: Yes, they go out in travel teams 
from Hong Kong. The area they cover has 
been somewhat reduced due to the establish- 
ment of the new office in Australia for the 
southern Pacific and due to the added facili- 
ties we have put in at Tokyo. I should also 
mention our facilities in Manila, in the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Thompson: I suppose it all comes back 
to the budget. I have been in Hong Kong 
often and I know the staff has to be spread 
around other countries. I have two other 
questions relating to the points system. In 
assessing on a relative, an immediate member 
of the family, apparently consideration is 
being given to age and to the ability of the 
person to adjust. I have in mind a superin- 
tendent of nursing in one of the western hos- 
pitals who wants to bring her mother and 
father over from South Africa. Even though 
the father speaks English and is a carpenter 
by trade he has been refused on the basis 
that he would not be able to adapt to this 
country. This is the record as I have it. Do 
your officers have that authority? 


Mr. Curry: I am not quite sure of the class 
of immigrant we are talking about here. Is it 
a nominated person? 
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Mr. Thompson: No, this would be a spon- 
sored person. 


Mr. Curry: 
relationship? 


Mr. Thompson: Mother and father. 


And what degree of 


Mr. Curry: There is nothing would prevent 
the mother coming on the basis of her age. 


Mr. Thompson: It is a mother and father. 
Mr. Curry: And her age? 
Mr. Thompson: She is 55. The father is 56. 


Mr. Curry: People under 60 are admissible 
on this basis under certain circumstances. 


Mr. Thompson: Under 60? 


Mr. Curry: Under 60. However, if they are 
under 60 they are not admissible in this way 
if they are likely to enter into the labour 
force. 


Mr. Thompson: They would enter the 
labour force. This person would be able to 
earn a living. 


Mr. Curry: Then that person should apply 
as an immigrant and he would qualify. 


Mr. Thompson: I don’t understand why he 
should apply when he is the father of a 
Canadian citizen. 


Mr. Curry: You are into an area here which 
is quite technical, and I might ask Mr. Beas- 
ley, who deals with this type of thing to 
speak to it. 


Mr. Thompson: The question is simply this. 
A lady wants to bring over her mother and 
father. The father is a carpenter by trade. He 
is not permitted to come because he is consid- 
ered too old to adapt, I suppose into the trade 
situation. 


Mr. Beasley: As Mr. Curry has pointed out, 
what were previously sponsored categories 
under the new regulations were divided into 
two categories, sponsored dependents and 
nominated relatives. Sponsored dependents 
are in fact dependent on the sponsor and 
require no qualifications of their own, occu- 
pational, educational or otherwise. They are 
admissible simply because they are in the 
degree of relationship outlined in the regula- 
tions. The nominated relative on the other 
hand gets certain credit for the fact that he 
has a relative here, but he must also have 
certain minimal qualifications, educational 
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and occupational, to ensure that without the 
assistance of his relation here he can fit into 
the Canadian labour market. The qualifica- 
tions he requires are outlined in Schedule B 
of the regulations. They refer to education 
and training, personal assessment, occupa- 
tional demand, occupational skill and age. 


Mr. Thompson: What you are saying is that 
a case like this would be able to come as a 
sponsore immigrant but not as a nominated 
relative. 


Mr. Beasley: No, sir. To be a sponsored 
dependant a parent must be 60 years of age 
or over. A parent who is under 60 years of 
age is not, according to the regulations, a 
sponsored dependent but a nominated 
relative. 


Mr. Thompson: Do you consider that to be 
fair? 


Mr. Beasley: I do not think I should com- 
ment on that. 


Mr. Curry: It is government policy. 


Mr. Thompson: Here is a case which I 
think is really legitimate, a case where the 
parents probably wish to leave South Africa. 
The eldest daughter is well established, a 
Canadian citizen, but is unable to bring her 
parents here. Under the points system I can- 
not see why this should not be done. It is true 
the department might not consider a carpen- 
ter’s trade as being an essential trade. I don’t 
know. 


Mr. Beasley: I cannot comment on that par- 
ticular case but I might say thai a person 
who is qualified as a carpenter would normal- 
ly qualify, I would think, because the nomi- 
nated relative of a Canadian citizen requires 
only a total of 20 points in order to qualify. 
The remainder is made up by the fact he is 
related to the Canadian citizen in that degree 
of relationship. 


Mr. Thompson: I hesitate to be too critical 
in my attitude because I know many of the 
immigration officers and I understand some- 
thing of the load they work under. But it does 
seem to me there is a great deal of discrepan- 
cy in the judgment shown, as far as many of 
the cases which come before me _ are 
concerned. 


Mr. Brewin: Could I ask a supplementary 
question which might be helpful to Mr. 
Thompson because I know there are other 
cases like the one he raised. Would it not be 
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possible to consider the case under the provi- 
sions of subsection (5) of section 33 dealing 
with nominated relatives? Even if the ap- 
plicants did not meet the points total, would 
not someone in that position, nearly 55, with 
someone who could look after him... 


Mr. Beasley: It would be possible for the 
officers to exercise discretion under that 
subsection. 


Mr. Brewin: Are they able to do that? I do 
not think most people know about it. I am not 
sure whether even the immigration officers 
know it is there. 


Mr. Thompson: I will bring both these spe- 
cific cases to the attention of the department, 
because I have based my points upon specific 
cases. 

How does an immigration officer decide 
whether or not an occupational demand 
exists? It may be that a certain trade which 
is in very short supply in Alberta does not 
offer employment opportunities in Toronto, or 
Ottawa, or Montreal. Is the occupational 
demand assessed in accordance with the 
region in which the applicant is to settle? 


Mr, Curry: I think that Dr. Dymond who is 
in charge in this area would like to say some- 
thing about that question. 


Mr. MacEachen: The question Mr. Thomp- 
son put is how do we assess occupational 
demand. Is it a general assessment across the 
country? 


Mr. Thompson: I have in mind especially 
the building trades. I know there is a tremen- 
dous shortage of labour in those trades in 
Alberta whereas perhaps in Montreal or 
Toronto there is an abundance of those skills. 


Dr. Dymond: The assessment is based on 
information from our local offices as to the 
strength of the labour demand, the number of 
job vacancies... 


Mr. Thompson: Regionally? 


Dr. Dymond: The information is based to a 
great extent on the situation reported by our 
local offices. Consideration is given to a num- 
ber of factors which affect the requirement 
and the supply and an assessment is made of 
the strength, so to speak, in quantitative 
terms, of the demand in each occupation. This 
is done monthly. However, the points for the 
immigration selection system are on the basis 
of a Canadian average—the 15 points. So you 
are quite right in the sense that you could 
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have a very strong demand in one place 
which might be offset by a lower demand in 
another. 

The regional demand is taken into account 
in the five points for market area demand 
and it is represented on a scale of one to five 
by each labour market area across Canada. So 
there is a separate reading or survey of occu- 
pational demand which is produced, as I say, 
all across Canada on a cross-Canada basis. I 
think the reason for this, primarily, is that 
there is no assurance where the immigrant 
will decide to go in Canada. 


Mr. Thompson: I was thinking of a spon- 
sored or nominated immigrant. 

Do you give credit for pre-arranged 
employment regardless of whether or not that 
particular employment fits into the pattern of 
occupational demand in a broader sense? 
Suppose someone has a pre-arranged job in a 
classification which is not regarded as one 
where there is need for occupational skill. 


Dr. Dymond: That does not enter into the 
15 points. That is a separate 10 points, 
regardless of the strength of the occupation. 


The Chairman: 
sponsored. 


Provided he is _ not 


Mr. MacEachen: Independent. 


Mr. Curry: Maybe the job is not even list- 
ed. On the basis of occupational demand there 
might be very little to go by. 


Mr. Thompson: A number of cases have 
come to my notice concerning students apply- 
ing for student visas, whom we have lost to 
institutions in the United States. 


This situation arises either because of 
delays on the part of our staff or because of 
the judgments on the part of Canadian immi- 
gration officers different from those. reached 
by United States immigration officers. I have 
before me a couple of cases which arose dur- 
ing the past year. This is a problem which it 
seems to me should not exist. Certainly, as 
far as education is concerned, Canada ought 
to be one of the easiest countries to enter. Yet 
I could specify a number of instances when 
we have lost students to United States schools 
because they found it was easier to get into 
the United States than to enter Canada. I am 
not thinking, now, of students from Africa or 
Asia; in these cases they are students from 
Australia. Do you feel that our student visa 
requirements here are more difficult than 
they are in the United States? 
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Mr. Beasley: I cannot compare them with 
those in the United States but I think our 
requirements are relatively simple. A student 
is required, first of all, to be accepted by an 
institution in Canada. Then he must have 
sufficient funds to look after his education 
and care during the time he intends to stay in 
Canada. He must be in good health and not 
be prohibited on criminal or other grounds. 
These are the only requirements. I suspect 
the difficulty in some cases may be that 
Canadian universities, the Canadian institu- 
tions, have higher standards of acceptability 
than the candidates find elsewhere. 


Mr. Thompson: I do not think it is that, 
though I will not argue about the point you 
have made. I believe it hinges on the question 
of adequate financial support, and the Ameri- 
cans appear to be more willing to take a 
chance on a student than are our people. 


Mr. Beasley: We do require adequate finan- 
cial support. 


Mr. Thompson: There are a number of 
institutions which feel that they have lost 
some good students. It may be we are too 
severe in this regard. 


On another point, I believe we were all 
very disturbed about the statement made by 
the attorney general of Jamaica when he 
spoke before a parliamentary conference a 
few weeks ago and severely criticized our 
_ immigration policy as being discriminatory. Is 
_ there much of this getting back to you, Mr. 
Minister, from the emerging areas of the 
world? Is it something with political over- 
tones in a local setting? 


Mr. MacEachen: There is a question on the 
order paper relating to the same personage. 
My understanding was that he was referring 
to a situation which had prevailed ten or 
eleven years ago and that he did subsequent- 
ly correct his statement to make it clear he 
was referring to that situation. Maybe Mr. 
Curry could fill in the details but it seems to 
me that our policy under the new regulations 
which have been adopted is totally non-dis- 
criminatory and that it is universal in 
application without regard to race, colour or 
creed of any kind. With respect to the West 
Indies I think we have given a foundation to 
our bona fides by opening two offices there. 
The movement of immigrants from the West 
Indies under the new regulations has shown a 
Significant increase as compared with any 
previous time. 
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Mr, Thompson: I am not contradicting the 
minister’s statement. Nevertheless, this was a 


vindictive thing carried by every newspaper 
in Canada— 


Mr. MacEachen: I was very disturbed by it. 


Mr. Brewin: Might I ask a supplementary 
question? 


‘ The Chairman: I believe Mr. Thompson is 
in the midst of asking his questions. 


Mr. Brewin: It is just a supplementary on 
this point. Is not the complaint—and does it 
not have some substance to it—that our poli- 
cy is one of open arms to those who are 
skilled, but of refusal to those who are not 
skilled, and therefore some countries like 
Jamaica feel they are losing their skilled peo- 
ple to Canada while their unskilled men can- 
not get in? This is not discrimination in the 
old sense but it does represent a serious prob- 
lem for these developing countries. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think it is a different 
level of comment. 


Mr. Brewin: Isn’t that what he was talking 
about? 


Mr. Thompson: That is not the way it was 
carried in the press. 


Mr. MacEachen: It did not come through 
that way. 


Mr. Benjamin: I was at the conference and 
heard the speech referred to. Incidentally, the 
previous speaker had made an even more 
slanderous statement, but it did not get much 
press coverage. My impression was that his 
complaint was mainly because we were very 
quick in allowing experts in various fields to 
immigrate, while the ordinary citizen found 
either that he could not do so or that his case 
was subject to long delays. This was the tenor 
of the complaint. I know the press stories 
sounded much worse. 


Mr. MacEachen: As I say, there is a ques- 
tion on the order paper of the House of Com- 
mons, the reply to which will put the situa- 
tion in the West Indies in perspective in 
terms of policy. It is true we are relating the 
intake of immigrants to the requirements of 
our economy. That is reflected, of course, in 
the selection. But this is a universal system; it 
does not apply with any greater weight in the 
West Indies than it does in Europe or 
elsewhere. 
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Mr. Thompson: Part of my question was: 
Did you get much reaction from different 


parts of the world? 


Mr. MacEachen: As a matter of fact, this is 
the first instance of which I have become 
aware. The direct answer is, no. 


Mr. Alexander: Could I ask another ques- 
tion, and perhaps reach some conclusion on 
the matter. Am I to take it,-in view of the 
statement that has been made, that the ratio 
of coloured people, as against whites, should 
increase to some significant point in the 
future? 


Mr. MacEachen: I am not saying that. I was 
asked, I think, to provide information about 
the number of blacks who came from the 
West Indies. I have no way of knowing that. 
The department does not keep a record of 
this. We can only infer that the proportions 
between the numbers will change. 


Mr. Alexander: That is all I want to know. 


Mr. MacEachen: But we do not obtain 


statistics. 


Mr. Alexander: I think it is obvious the 
proportions will change. I think events will 
show that in future more coloured people will 
be admitted to this country than have been 
allowed in in past years. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think that is right, and 
and without question. Yes. 


Ay. Roy (Timmins): I wonder if Mr. Curry 
could inform us of the degrees of relationship 
necessary to be a sponsored immigrant. 


Mr. Curry: Perhaps Mr. Beasley could 
answer it. 

Mr. Beasley: You are talking about a 
sponsor? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Yes. 


Mr. Beasley: It may be the husband or wife 
of that person, the male fiancé or female 
fiancée of that person; any unmarried son or 
daughter under 21 years of age; the father, 
mother, grandfather or grandmother 60 years 
of age or over, or under 60 years of age if 
incapable of gainful employment or widowed, 
and any accompanying immediate family of 
that father, mother, grandfather or grand- 
mother; any brother, sister, nephew, niece, 
grandson or granddaughter of that person 
who is an orphan and under 18 years of age; 
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any adopted son or daughter who was adopt- 
ed under the age of 18 years, who is under 21 
years of age and unmarr-ed; any child under 
age of 13 years whom that person intends to 
adopt and who is an orphan, or an abandoned 
child whose parentage cannot be determined, 
or a child born out of wedlock who has been 
placed with a welfare authority for adoption, 
or a child whose parents are separated with 
little or no prospect of reconciliation and who 
has been placed with a welfare authority for 
adoption. 


The last proviso says, where there are no 
immediate and close relatives, a person may 
sponsor someone from among his next closest 
relatives on a one-shot basis. 


Mr. Murphy: May I direct a question to the 
minister. It was obvious during the last meet- 
ing of this committee that, from answers 
given by Miss Scott, the chairman of the 
Immigration Appeal Board, two things are 
happening in that board. First, they entertain 
motions for re-hearing of appeals where a 
matter has previously been determined by the 
board. If a motion is granted the new hearing 
may be conducted before the very people who 
dismissed the original hearing, as it were. In 
other words, it is not impossible for members 
of the board or court, as she referred to it, to 
sit as judges of appeal on their own decisions. 
Do you feel that that is a proper function of 
that board? Could changes to legislation be 
introduced to make sure that the board hear- 
ing the initial application does not preside 
over the re-hearing. 


Mr. MacEachen: This is a new point to me, 
Mr. Murphy, and I have given no thought to 
it. Presumably present procedure is author- 
ized by legislation and any change to provide 
for an appeal before a different panel would 
involve legislation. I do not see why the 
board could not organize itself so that a 
different group hears the second application, 


Mr. Brewin: May I answer, Mr. Chairman, 
because I have appeared before the board on 
a number of occasions. A re-hearing is not an 
appeal. A re-hearing is granted sometimes 
when, for some reason or other, facts were 
not brought out in the original hearing. I 
know a case where someone who was to 
appear before the board was married. There 
was a misunderstanding, the person did not. 
receive notice of the hearing and the appeal 
was dismissed. In that case there was an 
application for a re-hearing. The matter came’ 
up before the original board. They were hear- 
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ing the same case but hearing it over again in 
a new way. The board takes into account 
fresh knowledge it may receive and new 
evidence. 


You cannot get a re-hearing just because 
you do not like what the board did originally, 
as you could if it were a court and you were 
appealing. You have the right only to present 
new evidence to the board, if it is a proper 
case. I do not know whether that answers Mr. 
Murphy’s question. 


Mr. Murphy: I must say that from my 
impression Miss Scott explained it differently. 
From her explanation I understood that a 
matter came up before the board by way of 
appeal. If, basically, there is a re-hearing 
because of new evidence, my objection has no 
foundation. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): But does not the origi- 
nal objection still apply? Cases still are heard 
and the board sits in judgment on its own 
decision. It may be partial, impartial or prej- 
udiced. That is the point. 


Mr. Murphy: My second point is that under 
section 15 of the act the board has a right to 
grant appeals, strictly on an equitable basis 
on discretionary matters only. In other words, 
an applicant cannot qualify. He may quite 
properly have been ordered to be deported, 
but because of overriding circumstances the 
board has discretionary power to quash the 
deportation order. That is the type of order I 
am referring to. 


I understand that in those cases the board 
does not follow precedent. The reasons for 
allowing or disallowing an appeal on those 
grounds are not a matter of record for the 
public. If an individual whose appeal was 
disallowed wanted the reasons for that, I 
understood he could obtain them; but those 
reasons would not be available to anyone else. 
I did not think that was entirely proper. It is 
improper for those reasons not to be made a 
matter of record. Since the chairman of the 
board said that the board is a court—a court 
of record—the reasons which lead to appeal 
to be either allowed or disallowed should be 
made public. What is the minister’s thinking 
on that? 


Mr. MacEachen: I understood you had 
made some headway in convincing the chair- 
man of the board that this ought to be done. I 
thought you had been exercising your powers 
of persuasion—at least that is my report. But 
I shall follow this up. 
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Mr. Murphy: May I ask another question 
specifically about nominated relatives. I heard 
the list which was read out. In some ways I 
shall be involved with a case where a grand- 
nephew is involved. I take it the rules are so 
rigid that a grandnephew cannot qualify as a 
nephew, even though employment is provided 
for him and he has all kinds of points. But, as 
a nominated relative, I take it he cannot 
qualify. 


Mr. Beasley: The list does not go beyond 
“nephew”. 


Mr. Murphy: You have grandsons and 
granddaughters, but not grandnephews. 


Mr. Beasley: It stops at a certain point. 


_ Mr. Curry: There was an argument some 
time ago to include first cousins, but for some 
reason they were not included. 


Mr. Thompson: May I ask a supplementary 
question. Would Mr. Beasley please read the 
list of immigrants who may be nominated. 


Mr. Beasley: I have a shorter list here; can 
I read from that? 


Mr. Thompson: Go ahead. 


Mr. Beasley: It may be any son or daughter 
of that person 21 years of age or over; any 
married son or daughter under 21 years old; 
any brother or sister, the father, mother, 
grandfather or grandmother of that person 
under 60 years of age and any nephew, niece, 
uncle, aunt, grandson or granddaughter. 


Mr. Serré: I should like to know from what 
countries we have accepted most immigrants 
in the last five to ten years? From what coun- 
try at the present time are we encouraging 
the most immigration? 


Mr. Curry: The country from which the 
greatest number of immigrants have been 
accepted in the last five years is Great 
Britain. 


Would you mind repeating the second part 
of your question? 


Mr. Serré: At the present time in which 
countries are we most active in encouraging 
immigrants to this country? 


Mr. Curry: If by encouraging you mean 
active promotion by advertising, stories and 
things like that, it is safe to say that at pres- 
ent those activities are divided fairly well 
between Britain and France. We must 
remember that we have complete licence ta 
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hunt in Britain but we are under some re- 
straint in France, put on by the French 
government. 

Our endeavour is to obtain a complete bal- 
ance among countries where we are permitted 
in all conscience to promote emigration. As I 
said the other day, we do no promoting as 
such in the so-called developing countries 
since we feel we could not do that in all 
conscience. 


Mr. Serré: In what countries, other than 
Great Britain and France, is emigration to 
this country being promoted at present? 


Mr. Curry: By advertising and so on? 
Mr. Serré: Yes. 


Mr. Curry: Very little, if any. There is 
some, to a limited degree in Belgium and 
there is some in West Germany. There is no 
promotion at all in Scandinavian countries. 
From time to time for special types of trades- 
men we try in Italy by arrangement with the 
Italian government each time. There is not 
too much, really. We do some promoting in 
the United States, and there we are not re- 
strained. But we do not do a great deal of it 
.since it would be very costly to advertise in 
any meaningful way in the United States. We 
-are doing some promotional work through our 
‘five offices in the United States. 


I think that pretty nearly covers all places 
where we are actually spending money in 
active promotion. 


Mr. Cafik: I hope my question has not been 
put previously. I am serving on this commit- 
tee for today only and some thoughts have 
oecurred to me. I have been looking over 
sections 31, 32 and 33 of the revised act and a 
question with respect to independent ap- 
plicants has occurred to me. I am talking 
about one who does not qualify as a sponsor- 
ed dependent or nominated relative but who, 
because his sponsor is willing to give him 
employment here, would be able to establish 
himself without becoming a burden on the 
country. Are any points granted on such 
basis? Here you may have an applicant who 
may have relatives in Canada and who is 
assured of employment, but no consideration 
is given to him on the basis of the fact that 
he has a cousin here. He comes as an 
independent emigrant. 


What degree of relationship is considered a 
relative in Canada? If I could just go to 
schedule A of this paper in front of me, 
which talks about units of assessment, the 
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word used is “relative”. That gave rise to the 
question in the first instance, and I did get 
the impression that this is not quite proper. It 
says an applicant may be admitted if he has a 
relative in Canada willing to assist him in 
becoming established and who is eligible to 
sponsor or nominate him. My interpretation 
of that is that according to sections 31, 32, 
and 33 such a person is not eligible to sponsor 
or nominate an applicant. 


Mr. Beasley: That is correct. Unless he is 
careful to sponsor or nominate, he gets no 
points under schedule A (h), which refers to a 
relative in Canada. He does get points for 
arranged employment if in fact his cousin has 
arranged employment. 


Mr. Cafik: But he gets no points for having 
a relative? 


Mr. Beasley: Not for having a cousin. He 
must be a relative within the degree defined 
as “sponsored” or “nominated” 


Mr. Cafik: Thank you. That is all. 


The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions? Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I have one or 
two more I should like to ask. One matter 
that I would call to the attention of the minis- 
ter is that for many years the practice has 
been to include in the grounds for making a 
deportation order the fact that the immigrant 
or the would-be applicant does not have a 
medical certificate. This is a ground that is 
put forward regularly in deportation orders. 


The practice in the city of Toronto—I think 
it is the same everywhere else—is that when 
an applicant queries this he is told that he 
cannot have a hearing or appear before a 
medical officer, who after all is the only per- 
son who can supply him with a medical 
certificate, until his qualifications are as- 
sessed 


This may be something of a paper matter 
but I suggest it is quite wrong. Perhaps the 
minister will comment on this because people 
are being solemnly deported on the ground, 
among others, that they do not have a medi- 
cal certificate. Yet these people are usually in 
perfectly good health. Nobody suggests the 
contrary. Yet the department refuses them an 
opportunity to be interviewed by the only 
persons qualified to issue a medical certifi- 
cate, persons who are within the control of 
the immigration department. 


I know this is an old matter but surely it is 
a practice that should be eliminated. I am not 
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going to say anything more about it; I just 
hope we do not see it any more. 

Another matter that has been raised in the 
past, and which I suggest should be looked 
into, is the form letter that is sent out after a 
person is assessed. I must compliment the 
department on the fact that this form letter is 
much more politely and kindly worded than 
it was in the old days; it is at least not 
insulting in its terms. It just says that the 
person in question has failed to meet the 
norms of assessment, or words to that effect. 


Mr. Thompson: Is that the letter I referred 
to? 


Mr. Brewin: No. This is the form letter that 
is used in hundreds of thousands of cases of 
interviews. I have never been able to find out 
why, when requested, the result of the 
examination is not disclosed at once. 


The present practice is to send it to them 
when they ask for an inquiry and are finally 
given a date for such a special inquiry. But if 
they ask for it, why should it not be supplied 
as a matter of course? 


I raise this question because it is very hard 
for those advising would-be applicants to 
know whether they fall far short of the line, 
and the kindest thing to do would be to sug- 
gest that they go back and not go to the 
trouble and expense of having an inquiry; or 
whether in fact they are on the borderline 
and the correction of certain misunderstand- 
ings, without going to the expense and trou- 
ble of holding a special inquiry, would satisfy 
the department, on re-examining the matter, 
that the applicant should be admitted. 


In other words, will consideration be given 
to furnishing the results of assessments made 
by officers when these are requested? 


Mr. MacEachen: I will be happy to discuss 
this matter and consider it. You are lucky, 
Mr. Brewin, that I am still in a state of 
open-mindedness in this department! Perhaps 
next year my mind will be closed. 


Mr. Brewin: I might say that your pre- 
decessor also discussed this at length and he 
professed an open mind too. 


The next point I want to raise is this. I 
have had a number of cases—and I think 
there may be others—where the rights of the 
natural father of a child born out of wedlock 
are not recognized. Such a person is not 
given the right to sponsor his child. The act 
refers to a son as defined, which is the legiti- 
mate son. 
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I have had cases where people have lived 
together because they cannot afford a mar- 
riage licence, or whatever it is they require. 
In these cases the father acknowledges re- 
sponsibility for his children, and educates 
them and brings them up. He then comes to 
this country as an immigrant and applies to 
bring his children into Canada, which after 
all is his duty. But he is told: “Oh no; you 
may be the natural father but you don’t come 
under our regulations’’, 


Has this matter been considered by the 
department? 


Mr. Thompson: The question is: How do 
you prove that he is the father? 


Mr. MacEachen: That is the point. I had a 
similar case. I went through the whole thing 
and asked myself the same questions that you 
have asked yourself. It is a case of a putative 
father being anxious to bring into Canada his 
alleged child. The obstacle to it has been that 
he did not come within the regulations. I 
have inquired, but the basis for this policy is 
that it is difficult to be sure, and that is all. 


Mr. Thompson: May I ask a supplementary 
question? 


Mr. MacEachen: This is a good point and I 
do want to look at it again. 


Mr. Brewin: I think Mr. Thompson wants 
to ask a supplementary but my suggestion is 
that if he has supported his child throughout 
most of its life then this is a pretty good 
indication that he does have that relationship. 


Mr. Thompson: Another question that I 
should like to ask is this. Does the depart- 
ment accept a blood test in order to verify 
parenthood? 


Mr. MacEachen: I hope not. 


Mr. Curry: That is a question in the medi- 
cal field and I do not know the answer. I 
would strongly suspect that the answer is not. 


Mr. Thompson: I would suggest that this be 
checked, because I believe certain weight is 
given to such tests. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think we will look at this 
again. 


Mr. Brewin: I have one more question. It 
concerns the situation that arises where a 
wife is fully qualified under the regulations 
for admission, has the right education and 
skill, and there is occupational demand, but is 
married to a man who supposedly, by virtue 
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of being her husband, is head of the family, 
but who is not qualified for admission or per- 
haps does not have sufficient points. 

Is there any reason why such a wife should 
not be regarded as an independent applicant, 
allowed to qualify and to come to this coun- 
try, and then, if the regulations permit, bring 
her husband into the country? Do we dis- 
criminate against wives in our policy? I hap- 
pen to know that we have in some cases. 


Mr. MacEachen: I am sure we do not dis- 
criminate against wives. 


Mr. Brewin: Then I wonder whether I 
could direct this question to Mr. Beasley or 
Mr. Curry. The minister says he is sure that 
we do not. 


Mr. MacEachen: What I said was that I am 
sure we do not discriminate against wives as 
Wives. 


Mr. Brewin: But if a wife is qualified for 
admission and her husband has a trade that 
does not qualify him, surely that is a form of 
discrimination. 


Mr. MacEachen: Would you like to com- 
ment on that, Mr. Beasley—so long as you 
deny there is discrimination! 


Mr. Beasley: I am not going to comment as 
to whether there is discrimination; all I can 
tell you is what the practice of the depart- 
ment is. The head of the family is the one 
who must qualify under the selection criteria. 
In our society normally the husband and 
father is expected to be head of the family. 
He is the one who in the long term is expect- 
ed to provide for the family. On this basis it 
is the policy of the department—and if this is 
not actually spelled out in the regulations, it 
is the intent of the regulations—that the head 
of the family must qualify. As I say, this is 
normally the father or husband. 


Mr. Brewin: Where is that spelled out? Did 
you say it was not spelled out? 


Mr. Beasley: I said that as far as I know it 
is not, Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Brewin: So that if it is not spelled out 
in the regulations, it is something that is in 
the minds of the officials of the departments? 


Mr. Curry: It is a matter of interpretation. 


Mr. Brewin: Let us just suppose that I am 
a wife who is fully qualified to come to Cana- 
da. I apply for admission and I am told no, 
my husband is the head of the family, that 
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since he cannot qualify I cannot come in. You 
say this is not covered by the regulations. 


I should like to ask the minister whether he 
would review this matter; and I ask him 
whether he does not think there is an element 
of discrimination here. 


Mr. MacEachen: I agree with the first part, 
that I will review it, but my answer to the 
second part is no. 


Mr. Brewin: That is all, thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Skoreyko. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Mr. Chairman, at the hear- 
ings last fall there was some suggestion that 
negotiations are under way in regard to the 
establishment of immigration offices in 
Poland. My understanding is that at that time 
the Geneva staff were looking after applicants 
from iron curtain countries. 


What I should like to ask the minister is 
whether any progress has been made in these 
negotiations, and what is the possibility of 
such offices opening shortly, particularly in 
view of the Czechoslovakian invasion. Has 
that held back these negotiations in any way? 


Mr. Curry: This is a very difficult matter to 
speak to or to assess. All I can say with 
propriety at the moment—because external 
affairs and other interests are involved here— 
is that we are continuously trying to develop 
added capacity for immigration purposes 
through our mission in Warsaw. I think that 
is all I can say. 


Mr. Skoreyko: But there is no immigration 
office as such? 


Mr. Curry: No, we have not to date set up 
an immigration office as such in Warsaw. 


Mr. Skoreyko: So that any applications are 
still being processed by the other office? 


Mr. Curry: Yes. 


Mr. Skoreyko: I want to ask the minister 
how he feels about a particular case in 
Edmonton where a yound Fijian student, a 
man from the Fiji Islands who is very capa- 
ble and who attended the University of 
Alberta, ran out of money during the course 
of his studies and took a part-time job. Per- 
haps I am not so convincing as other mem- 
bers, but I did everything that I could to 
assure the department that he was an 
honourable young citizen and had been guar- 
anteed employment by one of the large hard- 
ware firms in the city. They guaranteed him 
permanent employment. 
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The fact is that he did break a law by 
taking employment, and he was deported and 
nothing could save him. I do not know 
whether he has applied for readmission in the 
meantime. If he has I have not heard about 
it. I was wondering what justification there 
was on the part of the department in deport- 
ing this young Fijian when we allow fellows 
like that American, whatever his name is, to 
come to Canada, and his expressed purpose 
for coming here was to create chaos at Simon 
Fraser University. There does not seem to be 
any consistency if you allow such people to 
come in freely, and then because a young 
student dared to take part-time work he is 
evicted. I realize this is within the 
regulations. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, within the regula- 
tions. It is one of the difficulties of adminis- 
tering a department of this kind that you must 
agree on regulations with respect to admis- 
sions, and apply them. The task is to get the 
fairest and most workable regulations. The 
department was operating within the policy 
in deporting this student because he had 
violated conditions of his entry to Canada and 
had taken employment as a student. I would 
think that the student regulations were good, 
or at least reasonable. 


In the case of people who come in like the 
person you mentioned, Mr. Skoreyko, there 
have been various people who came into 
Canada to preach revolution or violence. We 
attempt to administer a policy somewhat as 
follows, that if a person is coming to Canada 
for a short visit, sponsored by a reputable 
organization, for the purpose of speaking, 
then we permit that person to come in, even 
though in normal circumstances he may not 
be permissible for permanent admission to 
Canada. 


We base our policy on the view that in a 
case of this kind it is better to preserve the 
principle of free speech. If a person of this 
kind were coming to Canada for a short visit 
for the purpose of consorting with criminals, 
or if we were assured by authorities that 
actual public disorder would break out, then 
of course the person would not be allowed to 
enter. These are generally the guidelines 
under which the officers at border points 
operate. That is our policy. I received letters 
from people complaining about the admission 
of the person you mentioned because they 
feel that the admission of such persons is a 
threat to the order or security of Canada and 
is not in the public interest. Then there is the 
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other extreme, the view that all possible 
points of view should be allowed expression 
in Canada. We try to take both views into 
account in attempting to administer this poli- 
cy, and I think so far it has been reasonably 
successful. 


People come to Canada, make their state- 
ments, and the Canadian people assess them, 
and it may be better in the long run than to 
keep them out and have that vacuum in the 
public mind that we are censoring or prohib- 
iting the expression of opinion. That is our 
policy in that case. I admit that any policy is 
open to criticism. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Are you presently able to 
exercise ministerial discretion? 


Mr. MacEachen: I suppose in very limited 
situations. Maybe they don’t tell me my au- 
thority in the department. They carefully 
conceal the areas of discretion. 


Mr. Thompson: But do you think it would 
be good, in view of what we generally accept 
as our mission on this earth, helping people 
in developing areas, to amend the regulations 
in such a way that students who come here 
and are in need of work, and can obtain 
work, should be given that advantage? I 
know of dozens of foreign students who had 
that privilege in years past. They were proba- 
bly better for doing a little work on the side. 
They have now gone back to their own coun- 
tries and are making a great contribution. 
Wouldn’t it be fairly easy to allow that and 
help students complete their education? 


Mr. MacEachen: You would prcpose that 
we allow students to come from other 
countries— 


Mr. Thompson: I would say within certain 
limitations, to allow students who are here 
from other countries, who find it necessary to 
obtain work, to take that work, provided they 
can provide proof of need. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Or alternately make applica- 
tion to work under certain circumstances. In 
my opinion it is wrong to have a hard and 
fast rule whereby a student may have to drop 
his education. 


Mr. Beasley: I don’t think it is a hard and 
fast rule. The regulations provide that a stu- 
dent shall not take employment without per- 
mission in writing from an immigration offi- 
cer, and any immigration officer in the field 
has the authority to grant permission after 
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discussing the matter with his counterpart in er nation. Even if he is told about these 


manpower and he feels it is warranted. 


Mr. Curry: Did the Fijian student go to the 
immigration people? 


Mr. Skoreyko: Before he took the job? 
Mr. Curry: Yes. 
Mr. Skoryeko: I could not tell you that. 


Mr. Curry: Because if he had done so the 
case would have been assessed on its merits. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Here again it is a case of 
lack of communication. If his employer had 
known that this was a regulation he would 
have insisted on his making application. 


Mr. Deakon: Mr. Chairman, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I am not a member of this 
committee would you permit me to ask a 
couple of questions of the minister or his 
deputy? 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Deakon: Are there 
procedure or of evidence provided for the 
special inquiry officers at their hearings? I 
ask this question because of numerous cases I 
have had where it appears to me special 
inquiry officers carried on inquiries on their 
own without any rules of evidence, and in 
many cases the person being interviewed 
were incriminating themselves. 


any set rules of 


Mr. Beasley: The law provides only that 
the §.1.0. may accept and consider any evi- 
dence which he considers credible. The nor- 
mal rules of evidence as applicable to the 
courts are not binding on an §.1.0. However, 
he does not work without very specific guide- 
lines and administrative instructions. These 
are internal instructions, administrative 
instructions, but they are quite specific as to 
how he will conduct an inquiry. They provide 
that the appellant is made aware of his right 
to counsel, that the officer will adjourn the 
inquiry in order that he may obtain counsel, 
and that he may get free counsel if it is 
available in the locality. 


There are numerous other instructions of 
this nature to try to ensure that the inquiry is 
carried out in an proper and quasi-judicial 
manner, but in law the S.1.0. is entitled to 


accept any evidence which he considers 
credible. 


Mr. Deakon: In many cases the person con- 
cerned and making application takes a friend 
with him, and this may be a person of anoth- 


instructions this does not alleviate the situa- 
tion, but if the person gets legal counsel to 
come down, that counsel objects to many of 
the questions asked and it becomes quite a 
circus. 


I wish to ask another question, and it con- 
cerns something which may have been raised 
previously. In view of the fact that the 
majority of immigration appeal cases come 
from the province of Ontario, and most of 
them are from the city of Toronto, has con- 
sideration been given to setting up an immi- 
gration appeal board in the city of Toronto? 


The Chairman: At our last hearing it was 
indicated that an experiment is being carried 
out in the city of Montreal. This experiment 
was initiated only six weeks ago and there- 
fore it is not possible to judge its success. It 
was begun there because one of the vice- 
chairmen lives there, and that facilitated set- 
ting up the organization. It was indicated that | 
it was hoped, eventually in due course, to 
provide this type of service on a rotating 
basis throughout the country. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Are you 
finished, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Please go ahead, Mr. 
Knowles. There is no one else on the list. 


Mr. Skoreyko: I am not finished yet. I just 
allowed a supplementary. 


The Chairman: That wasn’t a supplemen- 
tary but I will come back to you later. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): When a 
hearing is being held by a special inquiry 
officer has the local member of parliament a 
right to sit in on it as a spectator or observ- 
er? Does that go with the rights of a mem- 
ber? I, being new, came up against this mat- 
ter. I raised the question yesterday when dis- 
cussing the Immigration Appeal Board and 
they were not able to give me an answer. I 
was wondering if I did have that privilege. 
The special inquiry officer thought otherwise 
and I did not press the issue because I did 
not know. 


Mr. Beasley: Mr. Knowles, I think the 
inquiry by law must be held separate and 
apart from the public and therefore specta- 
tors as such are not permitted. However, if a 
member of parliament were chosen by the 
appellant to act as his counsel he would be 
within his rights to do so. Counsel does not 
necessarily have to be a member of the bar. 
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He can be a member of parliament, a minis- 
ter, a priest—anybody the appellant selects. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): The 
appellant already had his counsel and the act 
specifically states he is only entitled to coun- 
sel. I only wanted to sit in as an observer to 
see the procedures. While I did not raise any 
issue over it I was wondering whether in fact 
I did have that right. 


Mr. Beasley: The act specifically says the 
inquiry should be held apart from the public. 


M. Cafik: In terms of counsel, is the per- 
son allowed only one person as counsel? 


Mr. Beasley: I do not know. Possibly if he 
can afford more. I do not know the answer to 
that. 


Mr. Cafik: If this particular person wanted 
his member of parliament to be there and 
appointed him as counsel, but also appointed 
a lawyer as counsel, this would mean the 
member of parliament could attend? 


Mr. Curry: He would have to act as counsel 
as well. 


Mr. Skoreyko: One time I appeared before 
the appeal board with a lawyer in Edmonton 
and they did not throw me out. I was simply 
interested in the case. 


The Chairman: Could we have an answer 
to Mr. Cafik’s question, whether additional 
counsel would be permitted? 


Mr. Curry: I think this is a highly original 
question. I think we would have to check our 
authorities on it. 


Mr. Cafik: I see no reason why it should be 
limited to one counsel, and no reason why 
both persons put forward as counsel would 
both have to act. One could sit there and not 
say anything. 


Mr. Beasley: On consideration I think I can 
answer this question more precisely. I know 
of at least one inquiry where the appellant 
had three counsel. 


Mr. Cafik: So, a member of parliament 
could go as counsel and in effect attend? 


The Chairman: The answer is that there 
could be more than one counsel regardless of 
the additional counsel’s position in life. 


Mr. Beasley: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, you 
could get into an absurd situation in which 
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the person would nominate as counsel three 
of his friends, including one or two members 
of parliament. It would seem to me in that 
case we would have to ask the question, is 
this a public hearing or not? It could readily 
become a public hearing. 


Mr. Alexander: Has there been a definition 
of counsel given? When we are talking about 
counsel, are we talking about lawyers or any- 
one who can come in and hold his hand? 


Mr, Beasley: Anyone whom the appellant 
selects, not necessarily a member of the bar. 


Mr. Murphy: The more I hear about this, 
the more I am led to wonder if this hearing is 
designated as private for the protection of the 
individual. 


Mr. Curry: It is for the protection of the 
applicant. 


Mr. Murphy: Could consideration be given 
to changing the provision so that the appli- 
cant would have the option of deciding 
whether or not he wanted a private hearing? 


Mr. Curry: At present the law says it shall 
not be public. 


Mr. Murphy: Perhaps my question should 
be directed to the minister. Would the minis- 
ter consider changing the legislation to give 
full force and effect to the real intent of the 
provision, that is satisfy the requirements of 
the applicant rather than the department? 


Mr. MacEachen: We will consider this point 
when we are bringing forward our new law, 
by all means. 


Mr. Skoreyko: I should like to say a word 
about political refugees, and I have a particu- 
lar case in point. There is a student who is 
completing his Ph.D. this year or early in 
1969 who, a year ago, was refused renewal of 
his passport by the country from which he 
came. He was ordered to return but refused. 
The department has allowed him to remain 
here until he gets his degree. What would 
happen in the case of an applicant such as 
that if he made application to remain in 
Canada? Would he qualify as a_ political 
refugee or would he again be put in the posi- 
tion where, because his term was completed, 
he would be deported? 


I am not asking for a legal opinion. I am 
merely saying, in view of the fact the depart- 
ment has allowed him to complete his educa- 
tion, would he be forced to return to the 
country from which he came? 
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The Chairman: May I suggest to hon. 
members that if they desire to take up 
individual cases, they may talk with Mr. 
Curry afterwards and thus obtain greater 
satisfaction? 


Mr. Curry: There is a short, general answer 
that could be given, but I am not sure it will 
satisfy Mr. Skoreyko. This person would be 
faced with the burden of establishing that he 
actually has a fear, not of prosecution but 
persecution, if he returned to his own coun- 
try. I well remember that we had a whole 
spate of cases several years ago from a cer- 
tain country than can be left nameless—it is 
not in Europe—and a number of graduate 
students in this country claimed they would 
like to be left here because they did not dare 
go home to the country from which they 
came. When we examined the situation close- 
ly, we found they simply wanted to escape a 
military call, a creditor or a wife or some- 
thing of that sort. Certainly, there was no 
fear of general persecution on political 
grounds. We had a run of such cases. 


Mr. Skoreyko: All right, I will accept that 
and I will argue later if I do not like the text. 
I have one final question I should like to ask 
Mr. Curry. What does the department consid- 
er to be proof of relationship in the total 
absence of documents? I think there was 
something said a few minutes ago about the 
acceptance or non-acceptance of blood tests. 
What possible way is there of linking rela- 
tionships in the total absence of documents? 


Mr. Curry: I think Mr. Beasley deals with 
admissibility, and he would be more helpful 
to you in this case. 


Mr. Beasley: I cannot give you any short 
answer. When there is a lack of documentary 
evidence on relationship, then we must look 
at the entire circumstances and the story that 
was told when the original sponsor came to 
Canada. Whom did he describe as his rela- 
tives at that time? When a brother came to 
Canada, what was his family tree at that 
time? Is there any conflict or contradiction 
between the two stories? We can only look at 
the entire picture and arrive at a judgment. 
There is no other way. Refusal is not manda- 
tory, and on the other hand the burden of 
proof is upon the immigrant. 


Mr. Skoreyko: If there can be corrobora- 
tion, it is acceptable. 


The Chairman: Mr. Benjamin is next. 
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Mr. Benjamin: About six or eight weeks 
ago there was a group of people here from 
Biafra. I know they met with a number of 
members of parliament to discuss their prob- 
lems. They stated at that time there were a 
number of students in Canada, that is 
exchange students, who were studying here 
who were members of the Ibo tribe in Biafra 
and who were now sort of high and dry. 
These students had come here under the aus- 
pices of the federal government of Nigeria, 
which they felt they could no longer recog- 
nize, or were no longer a part of that country. 
I recall it was stated that one student was no 
longer receiving any income and had to be 
taken over for the short term, at least, by the 
Department of External Affairs. Has the 
immigration department received a request 
for immigrant status for any such students? 


Mr. Curry: We have, and you will be 
pleased to know they have been permitted to 
stay in Canada. 


Mr. Benjamin: How many are there? 
Mr. Curry: I don’t know; would you know? 


Mr. Beasley: Somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 100. 


Mr. Benjamin: Will they all be given immi- 
grant status? 


Mr. Beasley: I don’t know. I suppose so, if 
they are qualified and most of them are 
graduate students. 


Mr. Benjamin: There has been no problem 
in this respect, and their stay will be 
permitted? 


Mr. Beasley: Well, at least until the situa- 
tion clarifies itself. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thompson is next. 


Mr. Thompson: I have three policy ques- 
tions I should like to ask. Since there are 
suggestions that a more powerful role be 
assigned to the Immigration Appeal Board, is 
the government considering introducing legis- 
lation that will expand the numbers on the 
board or remove the restriction on the num- 
bers on the board? 


Mr. MacEachen: I am considering that 
problem of increasing the number of mem- 
bers on the Immigration Appeal Board. I have 
not made any recommendation to the govern- 
ment as yet, but I have had conversations 
with the chairman of the board and the mat- 
ter is under active consideration. 
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Mr. Thompson: What is the policy or atti- 
tude of the federal government regarding the 
establishment of a department of immigration 
by the province of Quebec? Is there a likeli- 
hood. of conflict in this area or is there not 
very much difference between what is 
planned by Quebec and the offices actually 
operated by provinces like Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia, that is provincial houses or 
-commissions, in some countries? 


Mr. MacEachen: Our attitude is favourable. 
We are not hostile at all to Quebec setting up 
an immigration department. We have not had 
any discussions yet, at least I have not, with 
the Quebee minister or any of his officials. I 
hope to be having discussions with them con- 
cerning how we can co-operate; we would 
like to co-operate in this field. 


Mr. Thompson: In that sense, then, the fear 
that you hear expressed in some quarters, 
‘perhaps is a play on words or an interpreta- 
tion of words rather than the establishment of 
something different from what other prov- 
inces have now? 


Mr. MacEachen: It may very well be. I 
cannot give any evidence that there are road- 
blocks in the way until we have a chance to 
talk with the people in Quebec. I think we 
ought to be able to work out something that 
would be of general benefit; I hope so 
anyway. 


Mr. Thompson: The third question is, do 
you find that this point rating system which 
is now in use might be producing an imbal- 
ance in our immigration pattern? Has it 
placed an emphasis on family relationships, 
perhaps not to the total disregard of more 
important factors such as education and skills 
are concerned as they relate to the needs of 
our economy? 


Mr. MacEachen: No; I think my answer is 
that I do not believe the system is producing 
an imbalance. I think that in terms of what 
the intent is, the system was expected to take 
into account these humanitarian considera- 
tions and it has that effect. 


Mr. Thompson: The deputy has already 
said today that the waiting period for normal 
immigration is comparatively long because of 
the pressures of sponsored family relation- 
ships. 


Mr. MacEachen: This is in Hong Kong. 


Mr. Thompson: I understood that it may 
apply to some other areas as well. 
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Mr. MacEachen: Even so, I think this is the 
real intent of the change in the regulations. 


Mr. Thompson: My question relates more to 
the effect on our need for immigrants that fit 
the needs of the economy. Are we not passing 
over a lot of desirable immigrants whom we 
do not get because of the restriction, first of 
all of numbers and, secondly, the implication 


of the present point system as it relates to 
family? 


Mr. MacEachen: I think as far as the econo- 
my is concerned, the selection system is pro- 
ducing the people that are in demand in 
Canada. 


Mr. Thompson: In sufficient numbers? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, I think so. We had a 
discussion in an earlier meeting about the 
fact that in the past year our total intake will 
be less than the year previous. We concluded 
that the principal reason was the operation of 
the selection system in reflecting the require- 
ments of the Canadian labour market. Now, 
this is what the system was intended to do, 
and it was intended to increase the flow of 
immigrants as the Canadian economy had 
demands for certain groups of people. 


Mr. Thompson: I hear and read complaints 
from people concerned with manpower and 
immigration studies, both on the academic 
and provincial level, that perhaps the 
emphasis upon the system of family relation- 
ship is denying to us an adequate number of 
immigrants with skills which are needed by 
the economy. 


Mr. MacEachen: I doubt that. I am not sure 
that if the nominated sponsor clause were 
eliminated, family considerations would not 
be taken into account at all. 


Mr. Thompson: I am not complaining 
about that. I am speaking about the emphasis 
on one perhaps to the detriment of the other. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think the only way that 
could operate would be in staffing. There is 
nothing that operates now, at least to my 
knowledge, in the selection— 


Mr. Thompson: Staffing is one of the impor- 
tant problems. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think that is right. They 
operate independently, so that the flow of 
people who come on, so to speak, as 
independent applicants is not affected by our 
humanitarian interests. 
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Mr. Thompson: I asked a question the 
other day and was not satisfied with the 
answer. 


Mr. MacEachen: Neither was I. 


Mr. Thompson: But in the circumstances I 
was not complaining. In view of the austerity 
program in the United Kingdom there is 
apparently a tremendous flood of immigrants 
to South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, 
but there is not an appreciable number of 
applicants at our immigration offices in the 
United Kingdom. Is this because the bad 
word is out that jobs are not available to 
them, or is it because of the difficulty 
involved in the processing routine? What is 
the problem in this regard? 


Mr. MacEachen: We immediately checked 
your point. This shows how responsive we are 
to your questions in the house. We went to 
the expense of calling the regional director in 
London to find out exactly what the situation 
was. We found there has been no rush of in- 
quiries at the offices in the United Kingdom. 
Up to the end of October we received about 
112,000 inquiries, as compared with about 
135,000 last year. We think that aside from 
the reduction in our promotional efforts in the 
United Kingdom, about which we spoke ear- 
lier, this does reflect our counselling of pros- 
pective immigrants with regard to the situa- 
tion in Canada. Have you anything to add, 
Mr. Curry? 


Mr. Curry: I would only add, Mr. Minister, 
I hope again with tact, that the present move- 
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ment of British people under these conditions 
offers a grand opportunity for those who com- 
pete with us for immigrants in the British 
market to make quite a good deal out of the 
numbers who may be coming to them. The 
impression we get is that the position repre- 
sented by certain other countries with regard 
to the British immigrant today is probably 
blown up a bit. They can get some very 
cheap advertising out of this effort, without 
spending a nickel, simply by putting in the 
papers stories about the rush of immigrants 
to their countries. 


Mr. Thompson: It is also easy to emphasize 
our own shortcomings. 


Mr. Curry: There are no shortcomings with 
regard to Britain, I would say, except that we 
have cut back on our promotional facilities. 


Mr. Skoreyko: Are our officers advising 
certain people in Great Britain that there is 
no point coming to Canada because of the 
work situation? 


Mr. Curry: Yes, in certain cases they advise 
them to wait a bit until the employment posi- 
tion in Canada improves. Surely this is a 
pretty responsible position to take. 


The Chairman: Shall item 1 carry? Carried. 
Shall the revised main estimates for 1968-69 
relating to the Immigration Appeal Board and 
to Manpower and Immigration be reported 
and recommended to the house? Agreed, I 
would thank the minister and the officials. 
This committee is adjourned. 
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OF 
PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


This edition contains the English deliberations 
and/or a translation into English of the French. 


Copies and complete sets are available to the 
public by subscription to the Queen’s Printer. 
Cost varies according to Committees. 


Translations under the direction of the Bureau 
for Translations, Secretary of State. 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


First Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 


1968-69 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


LABOUR, MANPOWER 
AND IMMIGRATION 


Chairman: Mr. CHARLES CACCIA 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 8 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1969 


Main Estimates (1969-70) relating to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission 


INCLUDING FOURTH REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WITNESSES: 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 


* 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
LABOUR, MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 
| Chairman: Mr. Charles Caccia 


Vice-Chairman: 


and Messrs. 
Alexander, MacEwan, Penner, 
Dumont, McNulty, Paproski, 
Jerome, Muir (Cape Breton- Prud’homme, 
Knowles (Norfolk- The Sydneys), Roy (Timmins), 
Haldimand), Murphy, Serré, 
Knowles (Winnipeg Otto, Thompson (Red Deer), 
North-Centre), Orlikow, . Whiting—20. 
Loiselle, 
D. E. Levesque, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
1Mr. Turner (London East) replaced Mr. Cafik on November 29, 1968. 


. Weatherhead replaced Mr. Breau on November 29, 1968. 
. Allmand replaced Mr. Lachance on December 2, 1968. 
. Broadbent replaced Mr. Benjamin on December 2, 1968. 


Pursuant to S.0.65(4)(b) 


. Prud’homme replaced Mr. Allmand on January 16, 1969. 

. Lachance replaced Mr. Turner (London East) on January 29, 1969. 

. MacEwan replaced Mr. Skoreyko on March 6, 1969. 

. Deakon replaced Mr. Weatherhead on March 26, 1969. 

. Jerome replaced Mr. Lachance on March 26, 1969. 

. Douglas (Assiniboia) replaced Mr. Deakon on March 26, 1969. 

. Penner replaced Mr. Douglas (Assiniboia) on March 26, 1969. 

. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) replaced Mr. Brewin on March 27, 1969. 
. Orlikow replaced Mr. Broadbent on March 27, 1969. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Issue No. 2, Thursday, October 24, 1968: page 13, left hand column, mid-page, 
the sentence of 


“Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I have had a thousand similar cases of a 
railway worker who said that he was not available”’ 


should read 


“T have in mind the particular case of a railway worker who said that he was not 
available.” 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House of Commons 
Friday, November 29, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Tumer (London East) and Weatherhead be 
substituted for those of Messrs. Cafik and Breau on the Standing Committee on 
Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


Monday, December 2, 1968 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Allmand and Broadbent be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Lachance and Benjamin on the Standing Committee on Labour, 
Manpower and Immigration. 


Thursday, February 20, 1969. 


Ordered,—That Votes 1 and 5 relating to the Department of Labour; 

Vote 10 relating to the Unemployment Insurance Commission; 

Votes 1, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and L115 relating to the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration; and 

Vote 30 relating to the Immigration Appeal Board be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


ATTEST: 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Thursday, March 27, 1969 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration has the honour 
to present its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Thursday, February 20, 1969, your 
Committee has considered the following item listed in the Main Estimates 1969-70: 


Vote 10, relating to the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Your Committee commends it to the House. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issue No. 8) is 
tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES CACCIA, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, March 27, 1969. 
(9) 


[Text] 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met this day at 
9:40 a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Charles Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Caccia, Dumont, Knowles 
(Norfolk-Haldimand), Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), Jerome, Loiselle, MacEwan, 
McNulty, Murphy, Orlikow, Paproski, Penner, Prud’homme, Roy (Timmins), Serré, 
Whiting — (17). 

Also present: Mr. Gordon Ritchie, M.P. 

Appearing: The Honourable Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour. 


Witnesses: From the Unemployment Insurance Commission: Mr. Jacques 
DesRoches, Chief Commissioner and Mr. G. Kieffer, Chief of Entitlement 
Determination Division. 


The Chairman introduced the Minister and the officials of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


The Minister made a statement and the Committee proceeded to the consideration of 
Vote 10 of the Main Estimates 1969-70, relating to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

The Minister was questioned, assisted by Messrs. DesRoches and Kieffer. 

After questioning Item 10, was carried. 

The Chairman thanked the Minister and Mr. DesRoches. 


At 12:00 o’clock noon the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, March 27, 1969 
® 0944 


_ The Chairman: The meeting is called to order. The 
purpose of the meeting today is to study the estima- 
tes of Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
following fiscal year. 


Perhaps it might be desirable to start by introduc- 
ing the members of the delegation from the Commis- 
sion. First of all, you all know the Minister, Mr. 
Mackasey, who is in charge of the Department and to 
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his right is Mr. DesRoches who is the Chief Commis- 
sion of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Seated next to him is Mr. Thomas Ward who is one 
of the Commissioners and Mr. Morris Hay. Then we 
have the Director of Programme Planning, Finance 
and Administration, Mr. Cousineau; Mr. Sachse, the 
Financial Management Advisor and the Chief, Enti- 
tlement Determination Division, Mr. Kieffer. 


I do not think it is necessary to introduce these 
other people because they are well known to most 
/of us. Therefore, without further delay, I will ask 
| the Minister if he would like to start with his re- 
marks. Mr. Mackasey. 


Hon. Bryce Mackasey (Minister of Labour): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. It has been only five months 
since the last time we met and discussed the esti- 
mates and at that time I did promise a more compre- 
hensive study of the Unemployment Service Commis- 
sion’s estimates. Rather than read you our statement, 
_I thought I would like to say that perhaps there are 
eight areas that you people may be interested in in- 
vestigating today with Mr. DesRoches. I have to 
‘leave at 10 o’clock for a Cabinet meeting and will 
leave my representation in the hands of my Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Mr. McNulty. 


There are facts and figures, gentlemen, that you 
no doubt, will want to know. Mr. DesRoches may 
want to discuss some of the recommendations of the 
Glassco Report and how we have applied the recom- 
mendations of the Glassco Report to the operation 
of the. Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
statement probably contains the broad objectives of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission upon which 


the budget was prepared in order to carry out these 
objectives. 


Another area, I think, that might be of interest for 
questioning would be the system now employed by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission not only 
to implement the recommendations of the Glassco 
report, as I mentioned, but other independant stud- 
ies that were made by outside experts on the operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, partic- 
ularly on how it could increase its efficiency. 


Of course, there are the actual estimates and, I am 
sure from an analysis of the letters that you people 
have written, there must be great interest in the poli- 
cy of closing particular regional offices; why it is 
being done; the general effect it will have on the 
Canadian public and the lay-off policy of the Depart- 
ment which, I think, is important because I have a 
strong belief that any disruption of the labour force 
should be as minimal as possible which is pretty well 
in line with the philosophy of Freedman which all 
parties have supported. If there are complaints about 
the way we have handled our correspondence with 
the members we would like to know about it. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, I think this should 
be a full and comprehensive study of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. We should not restrict 
it to the barest facts and figures—the bare figures can 
be very sterile. I think it will provide a good oppor- 
tunity for us—for the Minister and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance people—to worm from you people 
what, if any, are your general observations so that 
we can improve the functioning of the Commission 
in the future. I think you should know what we 
have in mind in the way of retrenchment and of in- 
creasing efficiency. You may want to inquire about 
the motivation in transferring the Ontario Regional 
Office from Toronto to Belleville; you may want to 
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know about the reducing of staff in particular locali- 
ties; you may want to get into what we consider to 
be abuses. We get complaints, for instance, of trawl- 
ers that are tied up because of a lack of crew while 
we have hundreds of people on unemployment who 
normally should be accepting these jobs and we are 
investigating these areas. Therefore, I think you can 
have a very full and comprehensive meeting. 
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Now, in order to expedite the proceedings, Mr. 
DesRoches has prepared several sheets—you might 
flip a few sheets to get a general idea of what they 
contain before we study them, sheet by sheet. 
However, I think it will give you a more visual repre- 
sentation and perhaps make the deliberations more 
meaningful if, before the questions, Mr. DesRoches 
could be permitted to mn through the sheets or, Mr. 
Chairman, if you prefer, Mr. DesRoches could, use 
the information on the sheets to answer particular 
questions. eae 


The Chairman: As soon as you have completed 
your remarks, we will take the consensus of the 
committee. 


Mr. Mackasey: That is all I have to say, I think I 
would much prefer to answer questions. 


The Chairman: Is it the wish of this Committee 
that Mr. DesRoches be permitted to continue with 
his presentation? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 
The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. DesRoches. 


Mr. Jacques DesRoches (Chief Commissioner, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission): Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. These are general facts regarding the op- 
erations of the Commission which will give you an 
appreciation of the size and scope of our operations 
and some of the problems that we face in its 
operation. I have presented on this first page some 
measure of the size of the operations and, as you 
know, the labour force at this particular time is 
about 7.9 million of which approximately 900,000 
are either employers or unpaid family workers—this 
figure may be 1 million or somewhere around 
there—so we have about 7 million paid workers in 
Canada and of this the program covers 5.4 million 
since the most recent amendment by Parliament. 


The number of employers that we service, since we 
do collect our own contribution, is 470,000. In a 
year we receive approximately 2 million claims—this 
would be in a normal year—which would be new, re- 
vised or renewed claims, and the number of benefit 
cheques which are issued by the Commission in a 
year approximate 9 million. This will give you a gen- 
eral picture of what the Commission does during the 
year. 


I am sure some of you are interested in the state 
of the fund. This sheet gives you the figures for two 
fiscal years, this is the current fiscal year until Feb- 
ruary 29 in million of dollars; these are the revenues 
and, the expenditures and this is the balance of the 
fund at the end of the fiscal year and at the end of 
the present period, which is February 28. The amount 
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will be slightly lower than this at the end of the fis- 
cal year. 


Mr. Mackasey: I notice that some members, quite 
properly, want to copy these figures, Mr. DesRoches, | 
so could you make sure that you do not flip the | 
pages until everybody has had a chance. 


Mr. Paproski: Yes, that will be fine. 

Mr. Roy: Mr. Chairman, could these figures be 
reproduced and distributed to the Commission at a 
later date? 

Mr. Mackasey: Well, it is being recorded now, I 
believe, and it will be printed. However, if it is the 
will and pleasure of the Committee we will have 


these mimeographed and distributed after the meet- | 
ing. 


Mr. McNulty: Why not put them in the record? 
Mr. Mackasey: They are going in the record now. — 
Mr. McNulty: I mean in tabular form. 
Mr. Mackasey: Yes, okay. 

Mr. DesRoches: Yes, it was just a matter of time. | 
We had to get these ready fairly quickly. We can | 
easily do that. 

Mr. Mackasey. We did not know if you would accept — 


this procedure or not. 
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Mr. DesRoches: This gives you a further break- | 
down of the claims processed stated in hundreds of 
thousands for fiscal years, for a period and for cer- | 
tain months, so this gives you a comparison either | 
for years or for months. You can see that in January _ 
and February 1969, the volume was slightly down 
from last year, therefore, currently we are operating | 
on a smaller volume. Of course, this is not a full 
fiscal year, but the number for the fiscal year will be 
approximately the same as last year, perhaps lower, | 
because the numbers are getting lower here in Jan-_ 
uary and February. 


This chart depicts the number of active claimants 
as opposed to the number of claims. These are the 
people who are actually drawing benefits at any one 
time—who are on claim for a long period of time. I 
have jotted down here the duration which I will) 
mention later. This gives you a contrast of the varia- 
tion in volume of work between the summer and the! 
fall, for example, where it is very low at 210,000 to 
246,000, but rises to 659,000. These are the volumes 
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that we have currently on claims or we had in 
February. 


We have a problem of adjusting our volume of 


_ work, of course, between September and February 


of each year and this volume will stay with us until 
about May when it will start to fall down again. 


There is a point which quite often is not too well 
understood. People really do not capture the idea or 
appreciate that the average duration of claims—a 
regular claim—is 12 weeks. In other words, people do 
not stay on this program for the rest of their lives or 
indefinitely, as sometimes is the impression, in spite 
of the fact that on the average they could have stay- 
ed 32 weeks on the basis of their contributions, but 
on the average they stayed 12 weeks. On the season- 
al portion they could have established 13 weeks, but 
they stayed 10. Of course, this does not represent 
the same people, but obviously some people could 
stay on benefits for 20 or 22 weeks if they had the 
two back-to-back. 


This chart is a comparison between Canada and the 
United States. I know it is difficult to make compar- 
isons between the two countries because the plans 
vary considerably, since in the United States they are 
state plans and each state has a different plan. How- 
ever, this will give you a picture for three years—the 
American information is in calendar years—of the 
number of people who put in a claim and the num- 
ber of people who do not make it because they do 
not have the contributions. As you can see, we have 
a lower percentage of people who do not make the 
entrance level than in the States. There are reasons 
for this, but I will not go into them because I would 
be making remarks about the American plans which 
I do not think would be proper. In fact, we disqual- 
ify fewer than the Americans and the trend is going 
down. It also shows that roughly 10 per cent of the 
people could be unhappy from the start. 


Now, during the life of the claim—once the claim 
has been established—there are further disqualifica- 
tions that enter the picture in administering the law. 
These disqualifications could be for earnings; they 
could be for unavailability and for many other rea- 
sons. So another 17 or 18 per cent have reasons to 
be discontented with our decisions during the life of 
claim. Basically we are dealing with a group of per- 
haps 2 million people of which 20 to 25 per cent 
have some reason to have had an adverse decision at 
some time during their stay with us. Is this clear? 


One particular area where there is perhaps a great 
deal more discretion—we are asked more often about 
this particular area than the other disqualifications; 
for example, relating to earnings—deals with the 
question of availability, capability and refusal of 
work. I have done a comparison of Canada and the 
U.S. using the State of New York which, in terms of 
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volume, comes fairly close to us and again you can 
see that our rate of disqualification is much lower 


than the American pattern or the State of New 
York. 


Mr. Mackasey: Jacques would you quote the figu- 
res for the gentlemen? 


® 1000 
Mr. DesRoches: The exact figures? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes, there are only a very few 
there. 


Mr. DesRoches: For the years 1966-67 in Canada 
only 5.3 per cent were disqualified for availability, 
capability and refusal of work. 


Mr. Knowles: It is 5.3 per cent of what? 


Mr. DesRoches: Of the total claim, because this is 
during the life of the claim. I used the figure of 2 
million earlier, so we will say there are roughly 2 
million while in the United States out of a claim 
load of 10 million there were 7.6 per cent disqual- 
ified. In the State of New York, a claim load of 
1,838,000 would be 12.4 per cent and the following 
year the pattern is roughly the same but a bit lower. 


Mr. McNulty: Why New York? 


Mr. DesRoches: Roughly because of the size, 
because they do not have the complexity and the 
width of the country and so on, so it is a rough 
comparison. 


The appeal situation which arises out of the deci- 
sions we make—for instance let us take this year. We 
have 2 million claims adjudicated. We have imposed 
424,000 disqualifications for one reason or another; 
17,000 of these decisions were appealed and inde- 
pendent Boards of Referees made decisions in favour 
of the claimant in 1,716 cases. Of the balance, I 
presume let us say, the balance between these two 
figures, 78 people decided—there could have been 
more who decided but 78 people were allowed—to 
go to the umpire for a review of their case, Of these, 
the umpire ruled in 34 cases in favour of the claim- 
ant, so this gives you an idea of the protective 
mechanism built into the program. 


[Interpretation | 


Mr. Prud’homme: You mean to say that 34 out of 
424,000 were successful... 


Mr. DesRoches: We must think that there are 
17,000 that did not accept our decision. 


Mr. Prud’homme: I see. 
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Mr. DesRoches: 407,000 accepted our decision and 
said they were satisfied with our decision. 17,000 
made a first instance appeal and 10 per cent won 
their case. Of the balance, i. about 15,000 or 
16,000 78 had the right to appeal, and did so, 
because the president of the jury is entitled to allow 
or disallow an appeal. 34 of them were successful at 
this second level of appeal. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Thank you. 
[English] 


Mr. DesRoches: This chart is to give you an idea 
of what was involved in the decision made some 
years ago—and I was not there—regarding the closing 
of offices. This varies a bit because we have partial 
offices that are open part-time, but of the 66 offices 
operating today, in 1964-65 they already handled 77 
per cent of the business. The remaining 136 only did 
30 per cent of the business. The reason was that 
these offices were basically structured to provide an 
employment service, selective service during the war 
and then the employment service, so after the sepa- 
ration this was the split of business we were concern- 
ed with in making a decision. 


Even in those years 20 per cent of the claims were 
made by mail, so mail claims are nothing new and 
have been experimented on for 20 years. A further 
fact is that in the 18 larger cities we handle half of 
our claims. That was so in 1964 and 1965, and that 
is so today. 


This chart depicts the change or the improvement, 
we believe, in service and this is done by giving you 
the percentages of claims that are ready for payment 
within two weeks and within three weeks which is 
the minimum time that the payment can be made. 
In other words, there is a waiting period and then 
the claimant has to submit a report covering his un- 
employment for two weeks, so within the third week 
is the earliest we can have the claims ready and paid 
to the claimant. 
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In January 1968, we were hitting somewhere 
around 60 per cent in all our regions. This year we 
are hitting 75 to 80 per cent except in the pacific 
region where the winter conditions caused excessive 
lay-offs and some of our offices had twice the volu- 
me within certain weeks. I have figures here for 
March which show even further improvement. I used 
January because this is presumably the period when 
the service would be at its worst. Within the three 
weeks we were hitting 97 per cent across our region 
this year as opposed to 93 per cent last year. In 
other words, only 3 per cent of our claims this year 
and only 7 per cent of our claims last year were not 
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quite ready for one reason or another within the 
three weeks. Within four weeks the number is negligi- 
ble. I think the number for March this year was 
something like 50 claims in a week right across 
Canada. 


This last chart is to introduce us to the budget, I 
presume, by giving you some of the cost factors 
within our operation. These are the figures for the 
current fiscal year and these are our projected costs 
per claim, costs per warrant. Our cost per claim that 
is the total cost of processing a claim, is $7.25. Our 
forecast for next year at the efficiency level we are 
planning is $6.90. The cost per warrant, that is the 
cost per cheque that we issue, is 61 cents and we 
forecast 46 cents for next year. The cost per em- 
ployer—these costs, of course, are higher because we 
have to have our trained auditors and the time requi- 
red to do an audit is much longer—is $16.89 and 
$15.51. Our percentage of headquarters cost, that is 
the head office including certain services such as our 
index, which is the type of service we can only have 
at headquarters, runs at 15.69 per cent and 15.59 
per cent. This, Mr. Chairman, is the end of this parti- 
cular presentation. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Perhaps 
you could say a word further about line three. It is 
cost to the government for service to each employer. 


Mr. DesRoches: This is the cost of collecting and — 
auditing the collection. In other words, there is a 
total cost of collection of revenue or contributions 
and the audit function plus any servicing we might | 
do to the employer. By and large, the employer does 
more work than we do in this case because he is the 
one who actually collects and he remits to us. Our 
main cost here is auditing his records to make sure 
that we get all the money. 


[Interpretation] 


This is in regard to the 460,000 employers. We 
have auditors throughout the country who check the: 
accounts. 


[English | 


Mr. MacEwan: I have a few general questions Mr. 
Chairman, so perhaps someone else would like to 
continue questioning on this point. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Mr. Chairman, 
you may think this question would be better asked 
at another time, it has to do with collections and | 
using stamps. 

The Chairman: It is not in relation to the chart? 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Only indirectly. 
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The Chairman: Then why do we not move into 
general questioning. Are there any more questions on 
the chart? 


Mr. Alexander: Mr. DesRoches, the figures were 
fairly high with respect to appeals made, eI 
decided by Boards of Referees. I am looking now at 
the figure for appeals allowed, around 1,700. Could 
you give me the difference between those two? One 
is a decision, does that mean they are allowed? 


Mr. DesRoches: That should have been allowed 
favourably. In other words the appeal is an appeal 
against our decision so if the appeal is allowed that 
means a favourable decision has been granted in 
favour of the claimant as opposed to a decision to 
Maintain our insurance officer’s decision. In the 
other 16,000 cases the insurance officer’s decision 
was maintained. In 10 per cent of the cases the 
claimant gained by going to the Board of Referees. 


Mr. Alexander: I see what you mean now. 


| 


Mr. DesRoches: they were appeals allowed favour- 
ably, if you like. 
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Mr. MacEwan: Only 78 appealed to the umpire 
here in Ottawa, Mr. DesRoches? 


Mr. DesRoches: Or the umpire in Toronto. There 
are two umpires and they travel across the country. 
There are two reasons for this: first of all, some peo- 
ple do not appeal; second, some people are not al- 
lowed to appeal by the law. If the decision is unani- 
mous at this level, then it requires special permission 
from the Chairman of the Board to move forward. 


Mr. MacEwan: Where do these umpires travel? 


Mr. DesRoches: They travel to cities they are re- 
quired to sit in, but I think mainly the larger cities 
when they have cases. They will accumulate cases. 


Mr. MacEwan: Is there an umpire in the Province 
of Nova Scotia? 


Mr. DesRoches: These are two judges of the Excheq 


uer Court. 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes, I know that. 


Mr. DesRoches: When they have cases in Halifax, 
they could go down to Halifax. We do not control 
their schedule. 
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Mr. MacEwan: Do they go down there? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, I presume they do. They 
might decide these cases on the basis of the informa- 
tion they have; that is up to them. In other words if 
the umpire thinks the written record, which he ob- 
tains from us or from the claimant’s written docu- 
mentation, is adequate to make a decision that 
choice is up to him like any other judge, I presume. 


Mr. MacEwan: But with only 78, I take it that 
most of them are decided right here in Ottawa then. 


Mr. DesRoches: I would not say that because they 
do travel to hear evidence. It is an actual court 
where evidence is taken and people participate in a 
decision. I think most of the cases are heard. 


Mr. MacEwan: Is it not correct that in quite a 
number of cases the claimant does not appear per- 
sonally but puts in a written appeal and then the 
umpire makes his decision based on that written ap- 
peal? 


Mr. G. Kieffer (Chief, Entitlement Determination 
Division, Unemployment Insurance Commission): If 
there is a request for a hearing the umpire has to 
have the hearing, but he can decide where the hear- 
ing should be held and quite often he has held hear- 
ings outside of Ottawa. 


The Chairman: Mr. Orlikow, did you have a ques- 
tion in relation to the charts? 


Mr. Loiselle: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a supple- 
mentary question? 


The Chairman: Yes, I will put you down for a 
question in relation to the charts. Mr. Whiting? 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, how many Boards of 
Referees are there? 


Mr. DesRoches: There are about 50 or 60 Boards 
of Referees and some cities have more than one 
Board. In other words, there are panels of members 
in large cities. For instance, in Toronto they might 
be sitting fairly continuously but with different mem- 
bers. 


Mr. Whiting: Who is on the Board? Where do the 
people come from? 


Mr. DesRoches: There is one representative of 
employed persons and one representative of the em- 
ployers, whose appointments are recommended by 
the two commissioners here. The third member, the 
chairman, is appointed by the government. 


Mr. Whiting: Thank you. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Serré? 


Mr. Serré: If I understood correctly a while ago 
Mr. DesRoches mentioned that they had to wait un- 
til they had enough appeals in order to send the um- 
pire down to hear cases. If the claimant has to wait 
three weeks or a month, could his cheque be retro- 
active to the date of his claim? 


Mr. DesRoches: Oh, yes, if the decision is favour- 
able to him it is retroactive to the time of the deci- 
sion. 


Mr. Serré: I see, thank you. 

The Chairman: Mr. Loiselle? 
[Interpretation] 

Mr. Loiselle: I would like to ask some information. 
With regard to the claims that go to the Appeal 
Board, does the Department have no jurisdiction 


over decisions by that Board? 


Mr. DesRoches: None. Neither at this level nor at 
the other level. 


Mr. Loiselle: As soon as they have been handled 
by an officer of the Unemployment Insurance . 


Mr. DesRoches: 
Commission. 


...the Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. Loiselle: You do not have any decision to 
make, nor do you have any jurisdiction on the Ap- 
peal Board. 


Mr. DesRoches: We must give evidence in order to 
provide information... 


Mr. Loiselle: Fine. 


Mr. DesRoches: But the decision is entirely in the 
hands of the Appeal Board jury. 


[English | 


The Chairman: Perhaps we should now move into 
general discussion on this. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I have a 
question related to one of the charts. You had a 
chart, Mr. DesRoches, on which you showed the 
length of time that claimants stayed on unemploy- 
ment insurance as compared with the length of time 
they could stay. It seemed to me that this was a 
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pretty effective reply to the notion that people get 
on unemployment insurance and live there, and a lit- 
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have not given us any Statistics today on your anti- 
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fraud campaign. Is it paying its way or is it costly? | 


Mr. DesRoches: I could give you that. You did ask 
questions on this in the House, and we did answer — 
one question or the Minister answered the question 
at the time. It is paying its way and I can give you 
some figures. I think there are different ways of 
looking at it. Since we are only working on part of 
the year, in fact, just a few months,—excuse me but — 
I will have to flip a few pages—it is a bit early to 
give you a total figure. Let us take the situation in 
terms of, let us say, yield on a dollar basis, yield for 
a dollar expended. For the year up to November 30 
we were working on $1.1 as a yield per dollar ex- 
pended, and for the year up to February it was 
$1.29. In other words, we are getting 29 cents more. 
To give some significance to this, in November the 
yield had gone up to $1.41 and in December $1.75 
in that particular month. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): This higher 
figure is the amount you are saving? 


Mr. DesRoches: It is the amount of overpayment. 
Not the amount we are saving, but the amount of | 
overpayment which is established according to the | 
rules and regulations and so on, which have been es- | 
tablished by the investigations. This comes about 
because we have tripled our investigations, let us say, | 
in February of this year as opposed to last year. 
When I say investigations, we are carrying these now | 
on premises and they are not really investigations — 
with verification of the facts with the claimants. | 
The amount of overpayment detected is larger, that 
is all. It also is above the factor of three from last 
year. The number of persons disqualified, of course, 
follows about the same ratio. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): What is the 
percentage running at now? The percentage of... 


Mr. DesRoches: Disqualifications? 


Mr. Knowles: ... claims disqualified because of... 

Mr. DesRoches: This can be very misleading but I 
have a table on this which shows about 9 per cent. 
As opposed to the 18 per cent I showed you before, | 
the claims, let us say, in January and February 
would run about 9 per cent. The reason for this is, 
that people who are on claim during the winter are. 
more likely to be bona fide claimants. You have to 
take it over the year to get the 18 per cent. Looking 
at it in any given month, I could deceive you by 
saying that it is 9 per cent right now as opposed to 
18 per cent but only because it is that period of the’ 
year. From our own analysis in terms of comparing 
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it to the year, I would say that it is running at about 


12 or 13 per cent in comparison to a yearly basis, 
which is normal compared to the experience in most 


countries. 


Mr. Orlikow: I have some questions relating to that 
chart. 


The Chairman: May I just say, in all fairness to Mr. 


_Orlikow and others who have indicated that they 
_wish to ask questions, that rather than exclude the 
charts from our questions and debate this morning 
_we will include the charts in order to have them 
_ before us as well as Item 10 on page 214. This way 
you will have the broadest possible scope for ques- 


tioning. I have listed four names thus far of people 
who want to ask questions in general, which does 


_not preclude us from asking questions in relation to 


the chart, so everyone can ask questions as he raises 
his hand. In this respect I have down, Mr. Orlikow, 


_ Mr. MacEwan, Mr. Knowles and Mr. Serré. 


Mr. Orlikow: Mr. Chairman, the figures on this 


chart show that in 1969 the total number of unem- 


ployed is more, I would say substantially more, than 
in 1968. Mr. DesRoches, if that is so, and we have 
no reason to doubt that it is, why is it that the num- 
ber of claims is lower in January and February of 
1969 than in 1968? 


Mr. DesRoches: As you can see, there is no partic- 
ular relationship because here we are dealing with 
600,000 and I think the unemployed according to 


_the labour force runs about 400,000. So we are deal- 
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ing with a slightly different population here. I think 
the reasons might well be quite different why one is 
going up and the other is going down. I assume, this 
is just an assumption, that the benefit control cam- 
paign has had some effect, although this cannot be 
proven. I think it is just because there may be differ- 
ent trends. In certain industries people put in a claim 
in anticipation. About 10 per cent of these claimants 
never draw benefits in any one year. I should not 
say out of the 600,000, but out of two million 


claims there are possibly 60,000 people who put in a 


claim and never draw benefits. 


I should point out, Mr. Chairman, that all these 


figures are in DBS publications in one form or an- 


other. You will find in these publications when you 
look at the duration that possibly 60,000 people 
never draw one week and this is because they antici- 
pate a layoff, put in their claim in advance and the 
layoff does not occur or something else does not 
develop. Perhaps they expect to be on short time so 


_ they put in a claim. 
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Mr. Orlikow: That really is no factor because if 
that is true and I accept your statement as being 
true, then it was true in 1967 and 1968 if it is true 
in 1969. It would seem to me the Commission 
should be interested in why the number of claims in 
1969 is lower than in 1968 when the number of un- 
employed is higher. 


Mr. DesRoches: The number of unemployed is not 
going up in all regions. I think if you look at labour 
force figures—I am not sure which ones you have 
looked at—by region you will find that they all did 
not go up in February. The figures here—unemploy- 
ment rates—for example, between January and Feb- 
Tuary in the Atlantic were 8.4 to 8.4; in Quebec 
they were 3.8 to 3.9, in Ontario they were 4.0 to 
3.9 and in British Columbia they were 6.7 to 6.6 So 
they all did not go up, some of them came down—in 
British Columbia and in Ontario—which could be an 
explanation. I do not think there is any simple ex- 
planation, but I do not think unemployment is going 
up generally in all regions. These are the latest fig- 
ures in the labour force, some are up and some are 
down. 


Mr. Orlikow: Ontario is down. 


Mr. DesRoches: If Ontario is down, obviously it 
will affect our load to a greater extent than if the 
prairies were down. 


Mr. Orlikow: The total is up. If the total is up, 
you can slice the baloney anyway you want, but the 
total is still up. I assume if a person is unemployed 
for the minimum time under which he can claim un- 
employment insurance benefits, he is going to claim 
benefits. I accept your statement that a certain 10 
per cent of those who apply for benefits never get 
them. That is fine, but if the number is up it seems 
to me there should be an increase in the number of 
claims and you show the reverse. 


Mr. DesRoches: I just pointed out, Mr. Orlikow, 
that there is not necessarily any relationship. These 
are the number of people—active claimants—and if I 
go back to the initial claims you will find that these 
things vary from month to month. For example, 
there is a number that should be lower here because 
some people have exhausted their claims which has 
nothing to do with unemployment. There are so 
many factors involved and, as you know, there has 
been a Senate committee studying the difference in 
these two series... 


Mr. Orlikow: Do you have any figures on the num- 
bers who have exhausted their claims? 


Mr. DesRoches: We do not have those for the 
short term. DBS does publish figures on a yearly 
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basis but it is very hard to get these figures until the 
claims have been exhausted. I do not think I have 
that particular information. 


Mr. Orlikow: Do you keep any records on the 
number of exhausted claims? 


Mr. DesRoches: DBS does most of our statistical 
work. We do not keep records of that type. There is 
a publication that comes out each month which is 
called A Statistical Report on the Operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Exhaustion rates are 
shown in here or in the annual report, but it is a 
very difficult problem which has been tacked by sta- 
tisticians for years and there is no necessary relation- 
ship. In fact, one might wonder why we have more 
claimants than there are unemployed, but this is, 
again, part of the general problem in that there are 
two different definitions. 
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Mr. Orlikow: That is all for now. 
The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. MacEwan: Mr. Chairman, I just have a few 
general questions. I will try not to be too long so 
someone else can ask questions also. Mr. DesRoches, 
have you taken on any extra employees to assist in 
this campaign, if you could call it that, to look into 
the matter of fraudulent claims and so on? 


Mr. DesRoches: We have re-assigned people to that 
work, but we have not taken on additional people 
except, perhaps, in one region where we experi- 
mented with part-time employees, not too successful- 
ly. I think I have some figures here. I think it is 
something of the order of, let us say, 130. I do not 
seern to have the exact figures here now but I think 
we may have raised the staff from 180 to 260, as I 
recall, or something of this sort across Canada, but 
this was our own staff that we changed from one 
function to another function. I should explain here 
that benefit control involves more than one opera- 
tion. It is very difficult for me to explain how we 
move people in this area. I can give you dollar fig- 
ures which are related to what Mr. Knowles asked 
earlier. 


Mr. MacEwan: Would you, please? 


Mr. DesRoches: In 1968-69 which is the current 
fiscal year we had budgeted $2,892,000; up to the 
end of February we had spent $2,146,000 and for 
next year we have forecasted something around $3 
million, so the difference is not that great. Let us 
say it will be $3,600,000 next year as opposed to 
$2,900,000 for this year in the budgeted figures, but 
actually we have not come near our budgeted figure 
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for this year and we have been four months on this 
particular exercise. 


Mr. MacEwan: Have you done some advertising in 
this regard, for instance, radio-wise? What does that 
cost? 


Mr. DesRoches: I would not call this advertising, I 
think we have paid... 


Mr. MacEwan: I do not know what you would call 
it, this little fellow running up and down and so on. 


Mr. DesRoches: I can give you the cost on the TV" 
clip. 


Mr. MacEwan: Right. 
Mr. DesRoches: It cost $12,000. 
Mr. MacEwan: How much? 


Mr. DesRoches: It cost $12,000. The radio tapes 
cost $2,000 and the travelling expenses and press 
conferences we held in 10 cities cost about $1,000, 
so all told, our budget for this campaign cost us 
$15,000. We estimated that if we had not done this 
by advertising, it would have cost us $3 00,000 while, 
in fact, we spent $15,000 because we got free time 
from TV and radio stations. 


Mr. MacEwan: What about newspapers? You ad- 
vertised in them, too, I think. 


Mr. DesRoches: No, we did not do any newspaper 
advertising. 


Mr. MacEwan: You did not do any? 


Mr. DesRoches: No, the new campaign was covered 


by the newspapers and from this we had, I think, 
something like 200 editorials which were free. 


Mr. MacEwan: Yes, they are. Some are good and 
some are better. The Minister mentioned the matter 
of layoffs and so on and some time ago this problem 
came to my attention. I think it was in the Vancouver 
area. Could you give us a rough idea of what has 
taken place across the country as far as the layoff of 
UIC employees is concerned? How many have been 
laid off and so on? 


Mr. DesRoches: There have been no layoffs. The 
situation simply is that as far back as last March 
when we had had the consultants with us for 
three months — I think we have a pretty good account- 
ing system and we, therefore, know pretty well in 
advance what the impact of any change will be—they 
gave us an evaluation of what the impact of the 
changes would be and we estimated at the time that 
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this could affect 800 people or 800 redundancies 
within the organization. Actually we have not laid 
off people and we have planned all the way through 
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to keep this to a minimum. I think we declared 109 
people redundant at the end of February, 84 of 
whom are still on our redundant list. There will be 
no layoffs this month, but we review this situation 
from month to month. In Vancouver or in the Prai- 
_mie-Pacific region, as far as I know, there will be no 
layoffs. The figure is down to zero. 


Mr. Orlikow: Does it vary? 


Mr. DesRoches: In the Prairies we are down consi- 
derably, Mr. Orlikow. We have none outside Winni- 
peg, and in Winnipeg we have reduced it from 29 in 
_January—it was 42 originally—to 17 as of March 25. 
This would include 4 in the regional office and 13 in 


_ the area office. 
| 


| Mr. MacEwan: You do try to re-employ them 
_ somewhere else? 


Mr. DesRoches: It is not quite that; we do not 
employ other people, we create vacancies. We have 
tried to employ them somewhere else but I think the 
problem is ours, we have to solve it. Re-employment 
in other parts of the service, or outside, is not as 
fruitful as one might believe. In other words, we 
have done a lot of work in this area but it has not 
been too productive. The main reduction has been 
through our own effort in re-assigning people to dif- 
ferent jobs. 


Mr. MacEwan: I know of some instances, and per- 
_haps other members do too, where it has seemed to 
‘me that during the last year the insurance officers have 
not shown the same flexibility and have stuck more 
to what I would call the “technicalities” when a 
Claim is made. I know of an instance—this is just one 
-instance—where a man made out a claim and he did 
not have any help. Perhaps there was no agent in 
that area or something. He made out the claim, and 
he was asked where he could take a job, where he 
“was available, and how much he would take in pay, 
and so on. I have this one case right here. I do not 
think it is going to the umpire, I do not think I will 
suggest that. 


Mr. DesRoches: You can send it to me, though. 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes, I think I will. 

Mr. DesRoches: You should. 

Mr. MacEwan: This fellow said that he could work 


in a certain place, and would take so much pay, but 
he needed more to cover his board and so on, and 
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that is the way he made his claim out. The letter I 
got from the provincial member in Nova Scotia says 
that this man is available for work and he made the 
mistake of expressing an honest opinion when he 
first applied, which is just about the situation. He 
thought out loud, I think that is what happened 
here. He is available, indeed, he would like to get so 
much money but he would take any amount. Of 
course, he made the claim out and it went to the 
Board of Referees on March 15 and they disallowed 
it by unanimous decision. I wonder about cases such 
as this in an area where there is no agent to help. I 
know it is the man’s fault probably, but I was just 
wondering if there was not some way that assistance 
could be given in cases like this. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think we would have to situate 
ourselves where he is located because there are dif- 
ferent ways of providing this advice. There are now 
all kinds of publications, of course, which explain 
things to the people. Over and above this, we have 
agents and in some localities we have itinerant serv- 
ice. 

When he is asked these questions he can always 
change his mind. I am sure that having gone through 
two reviews now the decision, let us say, must have 
been fair. However, there is nothing to prevent him 
from changing his mind at this particular stage and 
saying “I am available under different conditions.” It 
is unfortunate that initially he did not make that 
decision. I think in asking for board he is really ask- 
ing for more than what he is entitled to as a wage 
rate. That is a fairly clear-cut case, I assume, to the 
insurance officers; is this correct? 


Mr. MacEwan: He did change his mind but... 


Mr. DesRoches: . . . it was too late by that time. 


Mr. MacEwan: He said: 


I would like to take this opportunity to ask for 
an appeal of this decision. My wage demands are 
written in such a manner that you think I am 
not available for work. I would like to state that 
I am available for work at any time. My wage 
demands are what I would like to get but I 
would settle for any work in the area. Since I am 
available for work, I would like to appeal your 
decision. 


Mr. DesRoches: The way the law is worded once a 
decision is rendered it has to go through the process. 


Mr. MacEwan: This case was in a part of Nova 
Scotia where these claims are made by mail. I 
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Mr. DesRoches: We are trying to. Will you let me 
know the specific area... 
Mr. MacEwan: Yes, I will. 


Mr. DesRoches:... the agent and even the specific 
case. 


Mr. MacEwan: Fine, I think I will do that in a let- 
ter to you. 


I have just one more question. Is this availability 
for work limited to a certain area within so many 
miles of an area? How is that decided? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think I had better let Mr. Kieffer 
answer this. I do not think it is quite that way. I 
think it depends on the locality, it depends on the 
type of industry in the area, and the availability of 
jobs. { do not think you can just say so many miles, 
It depends on transportation, it depends on many 
factors. I think each case has to be looked at on its 
own. I do not know if we have any general rule of 
distance. It is a matter of adjudicating each case and 
if we set one limit for one city I am sure it would 
not fit for some other city. 


Mr. MacEwan: No, but it is felt then to the discre- 
tion of the insurance officer? 


Mr. DesRoches: Oh, indeed it is, yes. He has to 
know his area, that is why he is located there and he 
should know what the situation is in the area. 


Mr. MacEwan: I do not mean anything derogatory 
but these officers are given courses and so on to 
qualify them in their work from time to time? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, in fact, they have all been 
retrained. They were all retrained last fall because we 
had a change in the method of adjudication and all 
insurance officers were retrained right across Canada. 


Mr. MacEwan: That is all, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacEwan. Before 
calling on the next speaker, may I suggest members 
focus their attention on policies and on item 10, 
which does not, of course, preclude bringing up indi- 
vidual cases which can be related to general policy. 
Individual cases or individual complaints perhaps can 
be quite effectively dealt with by the Commission 
through a different channel and perhaps in a more 
productive manner. The next speaker is Mr. Knowles. 


Mz. MacEwan: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, 
I related my question to policy ... 
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Mr. Chairman: You did. I fully agree that you © 
were able to do that but sometimes this is the begin- 
ning of a trend and then I know how it develops. You 
relate it to the general policy ... 


Mr. MacEwan: I will pass. 
Mr. Chairman: — that is why I put it that way. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk — Haldimand): The area I 
would like to talk about is unemployment insurance 
for rural workers. I come from a rural area and am a | 
farmer myself. As you know, in about the past three 
years unemployment insurance has been made avail- 
able for farm workers. I have three or four things I 
would like to ask you about. First of all, I should 
say that my experience with our regional officers 
has been very excellent. They have been most co-op-) 
erative in assisting me with complaints and I have no 
question nor comment about that except one of 
praise. 


So much of the farm work is of a very seasonal 
nature, as you know, and in our particular area, and 
in many others, the suggestion has been made to 
your Commission, I think, from time to time that 
the exemption period for seasonal workers, which is 
presently 25 days, be extended to 40 days. We have 
a great many seasonal workers who come to work 
for us who do not want to be covered, and they are 
so insistent that when they find they must be cover- 
ed they refuse to work and they go to somebody 
who will avoid the regulations, employ them and not 
deduct stamps. Is it possible to extend the exemp- 
tion period to 40 days which would exempt in these 
seasonal workers, if they so wished. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think, Mr. Knowles, that the ex- 
emption is already long enough. This is just an 
opinion that I am expressing here. First of all, it is 
the same as CPP and we have reviewed the situation 
on a number of occasions. I think with the growth 
season that we have if we went to 40 days we would 
be really leaving all agricultural workers out. Right 
now the impact of even the 25 days is to exclude a 
great number of employees. It has effectively cancel- 
led out the inclusion of agricultural workers. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): What about 
making it optional then? If the person wishes to be 
insured could this be done, but it he objects com- 
pletely is there a form he could sign that would 
exempt him? 


Mr. DesRoches: No, this is contrary to the concept 
of the plan. It is a compulsory plan and the only 
time we offer the option is in the case of short-term 
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employees, people who really work short hours and 

it is a very awkward procedure. I do not think there 
is any way we could exclude them because the 
procedure gets so awkward that you do not know 
who is in, who is out or who is responsible for 
' what? 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I believe in the 
Canada Pension Plan—it is possible for them to sign a 
form saying that they would prefer to be exempt. 


Mr. DesRoches: I am not sure about the Canada 
Pension Plan. I think they follow the same exemp- 
| tions of earnings and time that we have. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Yes, they do, 
that is right. We are very fortunate, or very happy, 
_to have these made uniform. It would seem to me 
“that it would not be discriminatory if you make it 

optional for these people to have a 40—day exemp- 
tion if they wish. If they wish to be insured, I am 
sure no farm employer would object to paying un- 
employment insurance. But it is when they object so 
strenuously they will not work for you that is our 
problem. 


Mr. DesRoches: This is a matter of policy that the 
government would have to decide. I have expressed 
‘my opinion, from the point of view of admin- 
istration. It has effectively eliminated so many peo- 
‘ple that to extend it to 40 days would effectively 
cut out all workers. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): That is fine. It 
‘also seems to me that your Department is entering a 
new field in handling this seasonal unemployment. 
The work period is 25 to 40 days, as I have suggest- 
ed, then there is a layoff because there is no more 
work available in the rural area. I hope your officers 
‘are taking this into consideration when assessing 
whether these workers are eligible for claims because 
in rural areas the distances are great and they are not 
_able to find work. Therefore it seems to me that you 
will have to maybe take another look at the unavail- 
ability for work because of distance or transport- 
‘ation or whatever the criteria is. Is this being done? 


Mr. DesRoches: I am sure we take this into ac- 
count because we would not treat an agricultural 
worker in a rural area the same way as somebody 
living in an urban centre. This has to be taken into 
consideration. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I hope you are 
‘doing this because it certainly is most difficult. They 
work perhaps on a neighbour’s farm or a farm in the 
area and when the work is done there usually there 
is no more. 
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Mr. DesRoches: I cannot think of any complaints 
that I have heard of. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I have had one 
or two, but after your officers took another look 
they saw that it was reasonable. 


Another item bothering farm employers is that they 
are not permitted under the regulations to employ 
relatives. Would it not be reasonable to ask that 
dependent relatives be given the opportunity to be- 
come insurable under the plan. The way the present 
regulations now work the son who works for his fa- 
ther is not insurable so if he wants to be insured he 
has to leave his home operation and go and work for 
his neighbour which upsets the family farm proposi- 
tion. 


Mr. DesRoches: We are reviewing this situation, in 
fact, I think we have somebody who has just com- 
pleted a study on this point. However, you know 
what the problem is, since these people control their 
own working conditions it is extremely difficult to 
define unemployment under these conditions, This is 
the reason they were excluded initially by regulation. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): There would be 
no problem about the fact that he was paid wages 
because the cheques are there. He has been paid as 
far as that goes. 


Mr. DesRoches: This is difficult to control. I think 
it is the kind of question that we should review and 
we are reviewing, but I cannot give you an answer as 
to whether we would be prepared to do this or the 
government would. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I am happy it 
is being considered at least, because you can under- 
stand, as I think I have explained, the hardship it 
works on the family farm unit. 


I want to ask something about cost. Two items, 
Mr. Chairman, and then I will be finished. How 
much has been saved by the Commission through 
closing the many offices scattered throughout Onta- 
rio and centralizing them in what you call regional 
offices? 


Mr. DesRoches: I can tell you for Ontario because 
the accounting people have given me an estimate. 
Going back three years, had we operated for the past 
three years at the level of efficiency projected in our 
budget for next year the saving would have been $15 
million over the three years. It involves that kind of 
saving. We know for a fact that we had a surplus last 
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year and we are going to have a surplus again this 
year against our budget, a fairly substantial surplus. 
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In concrete terms, of course, the consolidation of of- 
fices and the changes we brought in this year have 
reduced our establishment, which used to be a meas- 
ure of how you operated, by between 800 and 
1,000 people. These are actually permanent positions 
we have reduced in the Commission over the last 
two or three years. I think the savings have been 
very substantial. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I am wonder- 
ing if this balances the satisfaction and the difficul- 
ties that are involved. My colleague just previously 
mentioned persons who are at a long distance and 
have to argue their claims by correspondence. In 
many cases it is most difficult for people to put 
their thoughts and opinions in writing. 


Mr. DesRoches: I appreciate that and I do not 
think anyone has solved this problem of communica- 
tion. We are doing what we can in this area and we 
are trying various approaches, agents, itinerant serv- 
ice, telephone and so on. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Do you send 
people out to the areas? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes we do, and we have people 
visiting areas. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): This would help 
them because there was a lot of dissatisfaction when 
the office was taken out of the local town and 
moved to Hamilton, in my particular case. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, I know there are some prob- 
lems. I am not sure that I would accept the lot but 
anyway I think there are problems. Sometimes, of 
course, we equate problems with the number of let- 
ters and the analysis of the correspondence we have 
made would indicate, as I pointed out earlier, that 
some people are unhappy because the decisions are 
adverse. Of course, this is a different problem. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I understand it 
is also difficult from the point of view of the em- 
ployer in a rural area where there are so many em- 
ployers in relation to the labour force. They have 
many problems understanding this. Of course I real- 
ize perhaps this will be solved as time goes on and 
they become familiar with techniques and proce- 
dures. 


I have one last question concerning the way premi- 
ums are paid for unemployment insurance. The busi- 
ness of weekly stamps is a particular burden to a 
farm operator who himself is often a labourer and 
who finds it most difficult to keep his accounts 
week by week and to get his unemployment insur- 
ance stamps each week. Would it be possible to 
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make an assessment on the total wages paid to the 
individual employee at the end of the harvest season, 
for example, much the same as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board does; a single payment once a year. 


Mr. DesRoches: I am not sure about the single 
payment once a year, but it is at the option of the 
farm operator in this case. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): It is a bulk 
payment. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, a bulk payment. We are try- 
ing to encourage this practice and I have been told 
by auditors in the Prairie region that they have had 
no difficulties. In other words, farm operators now 
have the records to go on this kind of system. If 
they so desire, if we approve and they have the re- 
cords there should be no difficulty. In other words if 
you know specific cases there should be no difficulty | 
their coming into this system if they have the proper 
records which we can audit in a normal fashion. But 
they are not bound to the stamps. We refer, in fact 
we would like, to eliminate the stamp method within 
a period of years. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Are you circul- 
arizing the employers— 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, we are. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): —indicating this 
advantage? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Would this be 
once a year payment? 


Mr. DesRoches: No. I think it would have to be 
more frequent because there is no way of controlling 
it once a year. I think once a month would be the 
minimum, 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): It would help i 
it could be at the end of the harvest season wher 
the rush and the pressure of getting your crop har: 
vested is over. This is the only income the farme 
has and he has to harvest at a certain time. If the 
bulk payment, the percentage, could be made at the 
end of the year when the records are all there, the 
man’s name and how much he received, that woulc 
certainly simplify it. I would appreciate it if you 
would give it consideration. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think we are quite willing tc 
accept the record when we need it, but we need thi 
money. I think the payments would have to be ove. 
a period of time and the actual records could bi 
kept in a different way. I think we could look int 
this. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): You are famil- 
iar of course with the way the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board collects their payments on an assess- 
ment? 


Mr. DesRoches: Not entirely, no. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): There is simply 
| a payment on a total wages paid. 


Mr. DesRoches: We may get into this eventually. 
Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): I hope you do. 


| The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Knowles. Next is 
| Mr. Serré followed by Mr. Alexander. 


| [Interpretation | 


Mr. Serré: Mr. Chairman, I had a question regard- 
ing the problems caused by the closing of regional 
offices. Mr. Knowles has already asked questions in 
this respect and Mr. DesRoches answered them pro- 
| perly. 


As a supplementary question, I would like to ask 
Mr. DesRoches on what criteria he bases himself in 
order to close a regional office? I know that there is 
often a lot of criticism. It is claimed that the region- 
al office is often situated in an area that is not appro- 
priate for the rural population, and that the office is 
located in a centre which has no common interest 
with the population with which it is dealing. 


Therefore, I wonder if he could tell us whether 
those criteria are taken into consideration when an 
office is closed? 


| Mr. DesRoches: Well, there are two ways of look- 
| ing at the problem. First, we can look at it as the 
| closing of an office. The matter was designed rather 
_ as a consolidation or reorganization of the offices. I 
| think that our starting point should be as follows: as 
a result of studies on the organization and the chan- 
ges that took place when placement was separated 
from insurance, there occurred a restructuration of 
| the organization, and out of this study, we had to 
| take a decision for each area, each part of the coun- 
_ try. We had to decide which would be the most 
_ appropriate area, given the distance from population 
centres, cost factors, and finally service factors. 
Formerly, we had offices for the local population as 
well as legal implementation offices, and auditing 
offices. 


So we cannot just say that the problem is as sim- 
ple as closing offices. There has been a regrouping of 
functions, a decentralization of our regional offices. 

For instance, the insurance decisions are now taken 
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in the local offices instead of being done in the te- 
gional offices. So therefore you can see that there 
have been changes of that nature, and it is within 
this framework that the service, distance, and popu- 
lation criteria were used. 


The decisions were taken mostly in 1965-1966. 
The people concerned were informed, I believe in all 
cases, and from then onwards, we have had a series 
of closings to achieve this objective. So, when we 
talk of closings today, we are actually referring to 
the final step of a restructuration campaign that was 
started three years ago. 


Sometimes, it is impossible at the end of that cycle 
to start from scratch again and to restructurize again. 
This would seem, to a certain degree, to be the prob- 
lem in some centers. People tell us that we close an 
office. But this is only an aspect of a reorganization 
cycle that entails the closing of some offices. 


In each case the Commission has carried out stud- 
ies, and even up to the last moment new reassess- 
ments are made in each case, and if the service is not 
satisfactory, we are always ready to reintroduce the 
service asked for by the public. 


Moreover, there is a difference between an office 
where you deal with paperwork and administrative 
work and another office that deals with the service 
asked for by the public. So we are trying to make 
the distinction and to reorganize our services in or- 
der to give the service asked for by the public while 
maintaining our administrative framework the way it 
had been designed. 


Mr. Serré: Another question, Mr. Chairman. Could 
Mr. DesRoches tell us what efforts are presently 
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being made in the field of educating the population 
regarding unemployment insurance regulations? 


Mr. DesRoches: Well, a lot has been said about the 
drive against fraud. It is in fact, an educational drive. 
We have insisted on the fraud aspect because that 
might be the most striking aspect for the population, 
and to point out the exact nature of the program 
and what are the various duties that we have to ful- 
fill by law. This drive is first of all educational, and 
this is why we went through a mass media to launch 
the drive, and then to issue and publish pamphlets 
and educational material which has been distributed 
along with the allowances throughout Canada. This is 
the second aspect. 


The third aspect is that we have information agents 
in each area who supply the public with the neces- 
sary information as well as the local bodies such as 
unions or groupings of employers. Therefore you 
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have several other aspects to this question of infor- 
mation, as is the case with the agents, the itinerant 
services of other means of communication which we 
are trying to introduce. In some areas we have intro- 
duced the telephone service. We are constantly as- 
sessing the cost of this service because, while it may 
be the solution in some areas, in others it would be 
too expensive. 


I do not know if that answers your question, but 
it covers more or less all the means of information I 
can think of right now. 


[English | 


Mr, Serré: Now to inform members, especially a 
new member like myself who is not aware of the 
regulations for unemployment insurance, would it be 
possible to get some kind of an information package 
or résumé from your department. 


Mr. DesRoches: You were supposed to have one, I 
accidentally have samples of some of these publica- 
tions but I think they are available and we will glad- 
ly send them out to you. You were supposed to 
have received a kit including some of these publica- 
tions. We will gladly send another kit to all members 
of the Committee if this is so desired. 


The Chairman: Please do. Thank you, Mr. Serré. 
Mr. Alexander, followed by Mr. Dumont. 


Mr. Alexander: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
DesRoches, I just want to get into the area of the 
overpayment of claims. I wonder if you could tell us 
to what extent the Commission is affected by over- 
payment of claims. Have you any figures or any per- 
centages? 


Mr. DesRoches: We have estimates. I think in pre- 
vious years the only figures we had were the amount 
of overpayments which we were actually able to 
establish. Now when we had the consultants conduct 
a study, we obtained from them on a sample basis 
an estimate of what the total overpayments might be 
and the figure which they produced, something like 
$8.8 million, could be the extent of overpayments in 
dollars for a payment let us say of $400 million a 
year. So we are talking about something in the area 
of two per cent. I would say this is not unusual. It is 
not a desirable situation but it is not unusual. I 
think the Americans, who have a similar plan, ex- 
perience about the same extent of overpayments. 
Out of this we are targeting this year to establish $3 
million and hopefully $5 million next year through 
our new program. However, we will never reduce this 
to zero for the simple reason that people send us a 
claim, we try to pay within three weeks and obvious- 
ly we cannot verify all the statements made in a 
claim, so you pay in terms of loss what you gain in 
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terms of service, and you have to equate the two 
and figure out how much money you should spend 
to regain the amount you have lost. 


Mr. Alexander: There is no possibility, of course, 
to recoup some of this money from the claimant 
during the period in which he is receiving benefits. 


Mr. DesRoches: Oh, yes, we do. 


Mr. Alexander: Yes. I believe you said it takes 
approximately three weeks to entertain or to process 
a claim. How soon thereafter would your department 
be aware of overpayment? 


Mr. DesRoches: Under our new program we inter- 
view some people four weeks after they are on 
claims and in some cases ten weeks or fourteen 
weeks. It depends on the case. We obviously cannot 
see them all. So we have to start from that point of 
view, and all we can do is sample the claimants. We 
are now trying to have a better sampling technique 
which will give us the biggest return. The consultants 
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have advised us to take certain groups in the popu- 
lation to be sampled and basically the minimum time 
is about four weeks. So between four and fourteen 
weeks now is where we pick people to be inter- 
viewed. 


Mr. Alexander: In other words, it is impossible to 
review all claim payments in terms of attempting to | 
ascertain whether there has been overpayment or 
not. 


Mr. DesRoches: Not without delaying the claim, 
but we do a lot after the fact and then we establish 
overpayments when the payments are finished. Now | 
that creates a problem of collection and we have 
that problem. 


Mr. Alexander: Before we get into the collection 
aspect of it, is there any rule of thumb whereby you 
advise the claimant that he has been overpaid so 
much and you still have some moneys coming? Is 
there any rule of thumb as to what you are attempt- 
ing to get from this particular claimant? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think it depends on the circum- 
stances. The law permits us to take it off his future 
benefits, of course we do that automatically. 


Mr. Alexander: Yes, but to what extent as a mini- 
mum? 


Mr. DesRoches: We do not have minimums because 
I think the conditions of the claimant have to be 
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| taken into account. These people, rightly or wrongly, 
_have put themselves in such a situation at a time 


when they are in a bad financial situation so it is 
quite difficult. I would say if we collect half or more 


we are doing well. 


Mr. Alexander: Over a period of how long? 


Mr. DesRoches: Over a period of a year or two 
years. 


Mr. Alexander: With respect to those claimants who 
have been overpaid, I would imagine you then in- 


stitute legal proceedings in order to collect the balance 
' in the event there is no co-operation between the 
_ claimant and you. 


Mr. DesRoches: If it is worthwhile. In other words, 


_ if this is likely to produce results or if it is going to 


tie up some assets which we could capitalize on or 
tie up some income the person may have. However 
if it is not going to do this, if the person obviously 


_ has no income nor assets, it is not worth taking legal 
proceedings. I think again it is a matter of judgment. 


Mr. Alexander: It would appear that in most in- 
stances then because of the type of person we are 
working with there are not too many instances when 
you would be advised to institute legal proceedings? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think I have some figures on this. 
I do not think I have figures on collection but I have 
our figures on overpayments which are a different 
matter. 


Mr. Alexander: Yes. 


Mr. DesRoches: We do garnishee wages. We have 


_ different ways. As I say, over-all it would be 50 per 


cent or that would be roughly a good take that we 
would expect from all these means. In other words, 
taking it off future benefits and collection. 


Mr, Alexander: Another area the Minister indicated 
earlier that he had dealt with are the recommend- 
ations of the Glassco Report and their application. 
Could you give us any idea of what you have been 
doing in that regard? 


Mr. DesRoches: Well, I think Glassco is more of a 
philosophy than actual precise things, at this stage in 
life. We have done a number of things. We have in- 
troduced, first of all, quite a fine system of account- 
ing or financial control. I do not think it is just 
accounting. It is a system of financial control where- 
by the managers participate in the building up of the 
budget and in the process have to develop objectives. 
So we start out with our objectives at the Commis- 
sion level and this is filtered to all levels of the or- 
ganization and elaborated in more detail. These be- 
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come the basis for developing the budget, so it is more 
than just a financial system. It is more of a planning 
system where all our managers are involved in plan- 
ning for the coming year in terms of the activities 
they are going to undertake. The result is the budget 
which you see in this book. 


The other side of this operation is the management 
reporting system which complements the planning 
stage. This has been worked out to a very fine detail 
where we can tell, as I showed briefly on the board 
here, the cost per activity, compare them between 
regions and compare them between times. We are in 
a position to judge exactly how well we are doing, 
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how well we are giving service and how efficient we 
are so that we can either improve or take corrective 
measures. Now I think this is one aspect of Glassco. 


The other aspect, of course, is the personnel side 
where we are developing and applying personnel 
techniques which are well in accord with Glassco and 
perhaps ahead of other agencies. I could go on like 
this. 


I think the fact that we have used the consultants 
and applied their recommendations is certainly in 
that same light. 


Mr. Alexander: Yes, well that is fine. I just have 
one other question with respect to the Act itself. Is 
the Commission contemplating any significant changes 
in the Act as a result of the Gill Report? 


Mr. DesRoches: We are studying this on behalf of 
the government. I think we should be in a position 
to discuss this with the Minister and the government 
in the near future. The decision is not ours, the deci- 
sion is the government’s. Our studies are nearing the 
point where we will be in a position to discuss this 
shortly. 


Mr. Alexander: You will make certain recommend- 
ations fairly shortly? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 


Mr. Alexander: That is fine, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you very much Mr. DesRoches. 


The Chairman: Mr. Dumont, followed by Mr. Roy. 
[interpretation | 

Mr. Dumont: Mr. Chairman, my questions also deal 
with the centralization of the offices. I would like to 


know if the electronic computer installed in Quebec 
City for instance, has reduced the administrative 
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costs and how many persons have been laid off be- 
cause of the installation of this computer? 


Mr. DesRoches: First of all, the electronic com- 
puter is not operating yet. We think we will be able 
to use it at the beginning of the summer. 


Mr. Dumont: In Quebec City? 


Mr. DesRoches: In Quebec City I would like to ex- 
plain the various mechanical procedures. What we 
have now is a mechanical system based on punch 
cards. This system is not in Quebec City but in 
Montreal, in our regional office. As an extension of 
the mechanization, we are busy installing a computer 
at the regional office in Montreal. The computer is 
installed and will be operative in July. 


The second question: how many persons have been 
laid off. Nobody was laid off in our office, and the 
number of supernumeraries has been reduced from 
800 to about 80. We will be able, I think, to control 
the situation, and so far there have been no lay-offs. 


Mr. Dumont: Talking about these punch cards, 
with the present postal system, you're asked to re- 
turn the punch card from Thetford-Mines, for in- 
stance, to Quebec City, on a given date. So, to avoid 
taking any chances because there are delays in the 
mail, it is sent as soon as possible. The punch card 
arrives at the office one day ahead of time and it is 
retumed. Is this standard procedure... 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not think we return the cards 
because they arrive too soon. 


Mr. Dumont: I have been asked about this... 
Mr. DesRoches: No... 


Mr. Dumont: ... this problem was brought to my 
attention. 


Mr. DesRoches: ...if this situation arises, there is 
an error somewhere and I wish you would let me 
know about such occurrences. What we suggest to 
the claimant—it is his responsibility—to tell us that 
he is unemployed and to send us his card as soon as 
possible after a certain date. He must then wait a 
specific period of time, and immediately thereafter, 
let us say on Sunday or Saturday, he must send it to 
us so that we may proceed during the following 
week. If he sends it too soon, and he is not unem- 
ployed, and he is not able to declare he was unem- 
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ployed. For instance, if he makes his claim on Thurs- 
day, he cannot say he was unemployed for the 
whole week. There may be a problem if claims are 
made too soon. 
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Mr. Dumont: If you don’t mind, the problem arose 
especially at the beginning of that system, Each week, 
we are asked to send a punch card. If it is sent or if it 
arrives before the time fixed, the card is returned or 
the claimant asks for a new card. That does not make 
sense. 


Mr. DesRoches: The claim made on this punch card 
says he is unemployed. This is a situation which is in 
the past. He may not make a claim before the time has 
expired. This is where the problem may arise. 


Mr. Dumont: A last question. If I understood cor- 
rectly, you talked about a saving of $15 million gained 
through centralization of the various offices. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, this is an estimate. 


Mr. Dumont: Have you calculated what it sometimes 
costs to travel to the office? We’ve got people in our 
region who must travel 75 miles to go to the office. 
Aren’t those $15 million now paid by those individ- 
uals? 


Mr. DesRoches: We are trying to reduce costs as 
much as possible. We are carrying out studies in all the 
areas, and I would like someone to prove that the 
people have to go to the office. In fact, the system is 
made for postal use and it has been operated that way 
for 20 years. It also operates in other fields. Therefore, 
unless we have specific and concrete complaints, it is 
impossible for us to control that situation. 


According to the information that we have now, the © 
need to go to the office depends upon the individual. 
If the individual wants to get in touch with us to get 
some information, he may do so by mail, and in some 
cases by telephone. As I mentioned earlier, we have 
various ways of communication in different areas. But 
we don’t have the same system in all localities. This 
has never been in existence, anyway. 


Mr. Dumont: As for the Quebec City Office, co- 
operation is very good and I thank you very much for 
the information you have given me. 


Mr. DesRoches: Thank you, Mr. Dumont. 
The Chairman: Gentlemen, thank you very much. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Mr. DesRoches, you gave us _ 
some figures a fewmoments ago, namely a receipt of 
1.29 compared to an expenditure of 1.01. Could you 
repeat those figures and the statements? 


Mr. DesRoches: The figures I gave you are a com- 
parison, so to speak, between the savings resulting 
from the campaign against fraudulent practices, and | 
the cost of that same campaign at different periods of 
time. I indicated that for the current year, up to 
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November, for each dollar spent we got back about 
$1. Up to the end of December, we had recovered 
$1.09, meaning that there was some improvement. 


_ And at the end of February, we recovered $1.29 for 


each dollar spent. And this happens because our 
campaign, which began in November, gave us a return 
of $1.41 for November and $1.75 for December. 
Therefore, there has been some improvement between 
the expenses incurred and what we recovered. And 
here again, it is the Glassco Report that recommends 
we make cost analyses in relation to the profits we 
make. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Are those returns the result of 
frauds or of allowances that should not have been 
paid? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, it is because of overpayments, 
Fraud is a word that covers errors, omissions, delibe- 
rate fraud, all these situations. We are not interested in 
discovering whether the fraud is deliberate or not. I 
think the most part of the claims, are deliberately 


| false, because each individual fills in a report every 


two weeks. So, when I notice a series of false claims, I 
would hesitate to judge a person making those false 
claims over a continuous period of time. I believe that 
judges who have dealt with similar cases in the courts, 
are agreed that a series of false claims actually con- 
stitutes a fraud. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): When we claim to wage a 
campaign against fraudulent practices and we compare 
the figures that include all overpayments, are we not 


_ comparing two basically different things? 


Mr. DesRoches: I am trying to reduce the impor- 
tance of fraudulent practices. We are comparing sim- 
ilar things, I think, because our prime objective is to 
recover the overpayments. It is not up to us to say 
whether or not it is a fraudulent practice. That is the 
only distinction I wanted to make. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): In general, are you satisfied 
with the campaign? Have you decided to keep on 
with this campaign? And is it worth doing so? 


Mr. DesRoches: The campaign as such is finished. 
We had to put in practice a new system of auditing. 
Now, this new system of auditing? required a certain 
amount of publicity if you wish, or public education 


_ through pamphlets and the mass media. We are very 


satisfied with the auditing system which has proven to 
be productive and has produced the results we had 
expected. We shall continue along these lines, but it is 


no longer a campaign. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): I had the opportunity to talk 
with some of your employees and I had the clear 
impression that for some of these people their work 
consists in disqualifying the people who come to their 
office. This is how some conceive their job. 


What are you doing to make these employees under- 
stand that they are actually expected to render a ser- 
vice and not to act as policemen for the government? 


Mr. DesRoches: We must admit that such a program 
needs control. That is an established fact, both here 
and elsewhere. I could give you a statement by Father 
Baker, an American expert who has written a number 
of books dealing with fraudulent practices in unem- 
ployment insurance. We should not be surprised... 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): If I may interject, I am not 
talking about fraudulent practices, I am talking about 
your personnel... 


Mr. DesRoches: Precisely. I am trying to establish 
that, in fact, there is a need for control ina system 
such as ours. Therefore, the individuals who adminis- 
ter the system are subject to the Law, the regulations, 
the jurisprudence of the system, and they must follow 
ali of these. They are trained to do this. If they do not 
conform to this, i.e. if they break the rules, they are 
failing in their duty, and I would like to know about 
such instances in order to be able to correct this 
situation. Our employees are trained to apply the Law, 
the regulations and the jurisprudence, subject to the 
system of appeal. So I can only answer you by saying 
that we train our employees that way. 


[English] 


The Chairman To make it difficult for people to 
obtain... 


An hon. Member: Well, that is the point that I think 
you should... 


Mr. DesRoches: No, but the point was that we were 
training and telling people to go out and catch people 
which was not... 


Mr. Mackasey: No, I think the gentleman’s point was 
that possibly some of our representatives of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission—some of our 
officers—are overzealous in applying the law and feel 
they are demonstrating their ability to do their job by 
the number of people they can disqualify. How do 
you protect against that? 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Yes, that is my point. I have 
spoken to these people and their thinking with regard 
to the purpose of their job is that if they can disqual- 
ify that person they will be helping the government. 
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Mr. Mackasey: Mr. DesRoches will explain that be- 
cause we have discussed it many times. 


Mr. DesRoches: These people are trained and in- 
structed not to do this. I do not think his admission... 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): This is what I want to know. 
Whay type of instruction is given? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think we must accept the facts 
that there is a need for control and these people have a 
job to do. Beyond that point we train them in an 
attempt to make sure they do not do this. Over- 
zealousness to me is a term, but I would like to know 
in precise terms whether or not these people have 
exceeded their authority because that is the only way 
I can measure if these people have. They should not 
and they have been trained not to do this. 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): It is not a question of authority 
that I am putting before you at all. It is a question of 
the thinking of the person who is exercising this func- 
tion. Is anything done to impress upon him that he is 
providing a service to the public and by being over- 
zealous he is defecting the job as such? He is not an 
extension of the arm of the law with power to pinch 
everbody who comes to his door. Do you do anything 
to impress this on your employees? 


Mr. DesRoches: The first thing we did was to reor- 
ganize our office so that these people are now within 
the same context as everybody else. At one time these 
people constituted a separated force. It was called an 
enforcement group, but it was quite separate. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Let us leave the organization 
aside. 


Mr, DesRoches: No, but it is part of the... 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Let us talk about the principles 
of unemployment insurance. 


Mr. DesRoches: But this is part of the situation 
where these people as well as the auditors and every- 
body else are now within the same context—under the 
jurisdiction of an area director who is responsible for 
giving service—so it is part of their job to do this and 
there is no reason why they should think any differ- 
ently. I realize that if they interview people they have 
to take an attitude perhaps of questioning. This is part 
of their job, but I think if this questioning is going to 
establish facts, that is one thing, but if they are trying 
to twist the facts, if you know what I mean, this is 
what I am trying to explain here, I think they have to 
do a job of getting at the facts, and I think in that 
part of the job they have to be trained to get the facts 
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that they need but they do not have to get facts to 
disqualify people. This would be wrong, and we would 
certainly discourage this. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): I believe there are some of your 
employees who do exactly this, just look for facts to 
try to disqualify a person. 


Mr. DesRoches: This is not their mission in life. 
Mr. Roy (Timmins): This is what I am asking. 


Mr. Mackasey: I could tell you, Mr. Roy, one thing 
we do. We analyze the number of complaints that 
come in from a particular office. By the nature of 
the complaints that come from M.P.s, from mem- 
bers, and from disqualified people, we can pinpoint 
whether we have an overzealous employee who is 
doing the interviewing. The purpose is simply to get 
the information to establish whether or not that 
person is entitled to unemployment benefits. If he 
has a bias, it should be on the side of the claimant, 
not the other way around. This is the way they are 
educated by the area supervisor. 


Periodically, because of the human element and 
because there are so many hundreds of these people, 
you do get an overzealous person who seems to feel 
he is going to get merit marks by the number of 
people he disqualifies. Mr.'DesRoches takes him to 
task and if necessary takes him off the job because 
he has to be objective. His role is simply to get the 
information to see whether or not the claimant is 
eligible, and by going beyond that he is exceeding 
his function and mandate. 


If you have particular evidence of an overzealous 
interviewer working for the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, then the thing to do is bring it to my 
attention, and then I will, of course, send it on to Mr. 
Desroches. And a pattern is usually established when 
we review the functions of these people or the per- 
formance of these people at a particular office. There 
has been evidence just as you mentioned, and we have 
rectified it. The only way we know is by the com- 
plaints registered, of course. 


So really the prime function, as you have suggested, 
is to render service, to seek out the information upon 
which they can decide whether that claimant is eligible 
for unemployment insurance or not, and not to trick 
the person into making statements that would auto- 
matically disqualify him by reason of the Act that the 
person is not familiar with. The average Canadian is 
not familiar with all the conditions, although he might 
be or should be. This is essentially it. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Knowles, and then Mr. Orlikow. 
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Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Chair- 
man, the hour is getting on so I will restrict myself to 
two matters. The first has to do with the question of 
extending coverage. The second deals with the lay off 
policy as it affects Winnipeg. 


On the question of coverage, from the figures that 
you gave on one of your charts, Mr. Desroches, you 
pointed out that there are 7,000,000 paid workers in 
Canada by your definition, of whom 5,400,000 are 
insured, leaving a margin of 1,600,000. I would like to 
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ask what progress is being made towards universal 
coverage under unemployment insurance. 


Perhaps I might break that into two questions. How 
much further can you go by regulation and by order in 
council? How much of it requires an amendment to 
the Act? 


Mr. DesRoches: Let me explain the margin between 
the two. First of all, public servants in various levels of 
administration who are excluded account for 460,000. 
Some of these people could be brought in if the 
provinces and municipalities so wish, not by regulation 
but by choice of the people involved. 


There are another 235,000 who are teachers, and 
this would require an amendment to the Act. There 
are 205,000 in charitable institutions and hospitals, 
and these again could come in voluntarily if they 
and their employers agreed. 


There are 165,000 over the ceiling, and this would 


_ require an amendment to the Act. And then there 


are 388 other categories of administrative staff in 
schools and religion. In the main, it would require 
changes in the Act to bring universal coverage to all 
these groups, 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Perhaps I 
might deflect the question over to the Minister then. 
What progress is being made towards achieving uni- 
versal coverage? I mean everybody, including Mem- 
bers of Parliament and Cabinet Ministers. They some- 
times become unemployed too, 


Mr. Mackasey: We are reviewing the whole con- 
cept, Mr. Knowles, of unemployment insurance, 
including the universal coverage. I am_ painfully 
aware that promises have been made in the past 
about application of the Gill Report. I not only have 
doubts, but I have been giving serious consideration 
to at least bringing before perhaps this Committee 
sooner or later a new philosophy for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. I think we should at 
least investigate and see whether the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and its functions cannot be 
put to better use for the public. I am thinking along 
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the lines possibly of even extending the period of 
remuneration or benefits, provided that in that 
period we can do things to help re-educate the work 
force, analyzing the people who come back year 
after year, or almost year after year, to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, and why it is they 
are unable to find permanent work. This is not the 
group that usually are limited to 13 weeks. 


The whole idea of universal coverage is being 
studied. You asked me what progress is being made, 
and there is a very intensive study going on at pre- 
sent within the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. Mr. DesRoches has set up such a committee. 
They meet periodically with me, and at the present 
moment we are reviewing the advisability of not 
only expanding the coverage but possibly making 
the Unemployment Insurance commission role a 
more useful one and somehow tieing in labour, man- 
power and regional expansion. 


Whether or not we can proceed much further with 
this new concept will depend on actuarial studies 
and the cost to the country. I am convinced, for 
instance, of the social benefits that it would bring to 
the Canadians who are along the poverty line and 
just above it. Whether or not we can deviate to any 
great degree from the present basic concept is some- 
thing we are now determining. If we cannot, then we 
must proceed along the Gill Report and extend it as 
widely or as universally as possible. I personally 
would want to delve a little deeper into the possibi- 
lity of changing the philosophy behind the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): May I ask 
whether these philosophical discussions that are 
going on mean that there is any contact between 
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you people and Dr. Willard’s general review of guar- 
anteed annual income and such things, 


Mr. Mackasey: Certainly one relates to the other. 
So far I regard, and I am sure you regard, the un- 
employment insurance benefit as a right of the 
citizen by reason of the fact that he has paid into a 
fund. This is not welfare. This is a benefit to which 
he is entitled. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): This is a 
fund that actually exists. 


Mr. Mackasey: That is right. And Mr. DesRoches 
should never fall into the idea that perhaps this is an 
indirect form of welfare. One of the problems I 
think of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
at the moment is that unintentionally perhaps be- 
cause of the introduction of certain groups into the 
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unemployment insurance coverage, we have not 
stuck to the insurance concept, and we have brought 
into the Unemployment Insurance Commission cer- 
tain welfare aspects that do not really have any right 
to be there. And that is the decision we are going to 
have to make one of these days. 


So you are perfectly right in assuming that Dr. 
Willard’s general concept of a guaranteed annual 
income would have some effect on the future of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Our study is 
not proceeding as part of Dr. Willard’s but is an 
independent study within the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Chair- 
man, my other question relates to the layoffs in the 
Commission, with particular reference to Winnipeg. 


I gather this morning that the latest figures, which 
I am happy to say are lower than they were a few 
months ago, tell us that 84 people across Canada 
have been declared redundant, and that although 
there has been a reduction the number at Winnipeg 
is still 17. 


In Manitoba we have a little less than one- 
twentieth of the population of Canada. Less than 
one-twentieth of 84 would mean that we should 
have about four of these. We have 17. We do not 
usually get four times our quota in Manitoba. 


Mr. Mackasey: If I may interrupt there, have you 
done any analysis of the statistical figures on wheth- 
er you might have been over-staffed, if you want to 
use that argument in a useful way? 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I am asking 
the question and I would like to get the answer from 
you. I am pleased that in a few cases which I 
thought were pretty cruel, and on which I wrote to 
the Minister, he took it up with the Commission and 
the word has come back that certain individuals have 
been taken off the redundant list. Perhaps I should 
write another 17 letters. 


Mr. Mackasey: They are all welcome; they are all 
well thought out and are all very eloquent. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): But this 
percentage seems a bit out. 


Mr. DesRoches: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Knowles’ ques- 
tion is... 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Do you not 
think that if there are 84 across Canada four seems 
to be... 


Mr. DesRoches: It is not really a question of pro- 
portion. I cannot really consider this as a question of 
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proportion. It is the result of improvements and 
changes that have been made, or are in the process 
of being made, and in anticipation of this we have 
been working this figure down by placing people, or 
reallocating them to other functions. 


I think proportion has really very little to do with 
it, Part of it would be the staffing situation as it 
existed previously, and part of it the number of 
functions that were affected—the state of vacancies. 
Some regions had a larger stock of vacancies which 
they were able to capitalize on from the beginning. I 
would not want to reflect on our manager in Winni- 
peg. I think he is doing as good a job as anybody 
else. I do not think it is a matter of proportion. It is 
just a matter that the problem is there, as it is in 
other places. I think if you broke the figures down 
by area offices you might find that certain area | 
offices—not just the regions—have bigger problems 
than others. Therefore, it is not a question of pro- 
portion. 


I do not have the details here, but perhaps you 
will find that Corner Brook, Newfoundland, or 
Quebec City, or some other definite office, has a 
problem, You are looking at it from an area point of 
view. Winnipeg happens to loom larger—and it is 
large—but it is not a matter of proportion. Some 
offices have no problem at all, and there are no 
more redundancies. In several of our offices this is 
the situation. It is just that we are left in this parti- 
cular situation, with. .. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): They have | 
been able to cut this number in Winnipeg down from 
about 34, I believe? 
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Mr. DesRoches: It was 42 originally. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Forty-two; 
and it is down to 17. 


Mr. DesRoches: We are still optimistic. I think it is 
a process. It is not a matter that will disappear over- 
night. We are doing everything we can to try to find 
alternate work. As I said earlier, alternate work out- 
side the Commission does not produce as much as 
the effort we put in; and by that I mean ourselves 
and the unions and the committees we have set up. 
Outside employment is something that looks easy, 
but is more difficult to realize. Eventually we have 
to find our own solutions. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): In the 
meantime, as you’know, these notices and letters 
certainly were not good for the morale of your staff. 
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Mr. DesRoches: I realize that. But you have to 
balance this against the uncertainty. We either had 
to leave several hundred people uncertain—and in 
February the choice was that or telling 100 people 
that the problem existed and they were part of the 
situation—or we had to leave it uncertain. I think the 
uncertainty in some of the regions was greater prob- 
lem than not telling them. We had to come down 
and tell the people. But as long as there is no official 
notice of layoff nobody is in fact laid off; and if 
they do get notices it is six months before action is, 
in fact, taken. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): We will 
write to you on behalf of those who get the notices. 
I will pass to Mr. Orlikow. 


Mr. Mackasey: If I may add a word, Mr. Knowles, 
you are in an area that is very close to our hearts, on 
the question of the rights of an employer—the philo- 
sophy of the Freedman Report. I am strong on it, 
and I would like to think that we have practised it 
in our Department. 


I have emphasized to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission that six months is my criterion. It is 
three months in the Economic Council and is one 
week in other areas, but it is six months in the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; 


For example, had we laid off on one week’s notice 
in November, the original figures that Mr. DesRoches 
quite properly brought forward as a result of effi- 
ciency, 801 people would have been laid off. We 
have succeeded by... 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): You would 
have been laid off, too! 


Mr. Mackasey: That can happen any day. The 
point is that 801 people across Canada would have 
been envolved had we not taken into consideration 
what I believe it the strong moral obligation to do 
everything to minimize layoffs. 


Today, including the figures that have been quoted 
for the west, as of the end of March, we have suc- 
ceeded in reducing that 801 figure to 84. I think Mr. 
Desroches should really be congratulated for the 
effort he has put into reducing this 801 to 84. He 
has not done it single-handed; he has done it in very 
close co-operation with the associations and the 
unions that are there to look after the rights of their 
members. 


Had we laid these people off on one month’s 
notice we would have been able to get down to 384; 
and there is a considerable hope on our part that the 
84 will again be reduced substantially, including 
some of the 17. 
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The Chairman: Thank you; and thank you, Mr. 
Knowles, The last speaker on the list is Mr. Orlikow. 
When Mr. Orlikow completes his remarks, if there 


are no further speakers, I shall call Vote 10. Mr. 
Orlikow? 


Mr. Orlikow: Mr, Chairman, I wish to concentrate 
for a few moments on the last matter raised by Mr. 
Knowles. I shall begin by thanking Mr. Desroches. 
Eighty-four is better than was earlier the case, but it 
is substantially worse than the Minister gave in 
answer to a question in the House on January 22) 
when he said there would be only 50 laid off. 


Mr. DesRoches: This was in September. 


Mr. Mackasey: Excuse me, not that I like sparring 
with Mr. Orlikow—he is usually better informed than 
the Minister—but when he asked the question in 
January the projection then was on January 24 for 
the prairie region, and it was 57. In other words, Mr. 
Orlikow, there has been a progressive reduction in 
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the number. It may have started at 84, but the total 
in November was 78, to be precise; and when you 
asked the question in January it was 57. 


Mr. Orlikow: For the prairies, or for the whole of 
Canada? 


Mr. Mackasey: For the prairies. 


Mr. Orlikow: Mr. Chairman, I do not have the 
Hansard with me. My impression is, and as I remem- 
ber it, that the Minister said 50; that I asked for the 
whole of Canada and the Minister said 50. But let us 
put that aside, Mr. Chairman, and accept the 84 
which... 


Mr. Mackasey: May I tell you precisely what was 
said? I would not want it to go on the record other- 
wise. 


Mr. Orlikow: Yes. 


Mr. Mackasey: The answer was: During the six- 
month notice period of layoff efforts will continue 
to transfer, retrain, place or relocate people to the 
extent that the forecast can be made—and here I 
condense it, and this is not verbatim—of turnover 
and other conditions which may develop between 
March 1 and September 1, 1969. It is anticipated 
that less than 50 people will remain unplaced by the 
end of the layoff period. I said to you in the House, 
I have said on several occasions, no-one in the Com- 
mission will be laid off with less than six months 
notice, which is double that normally given. I anti- 
cipate that at the maximum less than 50 people 
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working for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- @ 1145 


sion out of the original 800 will be given six months 
notice some time in February. That is on page 4619 
of Hansard. 


Mr. Orlikow: So I was not wrong then. 

Mr. Mackasey: No, not at all. 

Mr. Orlikow: The Minister said fifty... 

Mr. Mackasey: Neither was the Minister wrong. 


Mr. Orlikow: But you said it was less than 50 and 
now we have a figure of 84. I would like to come to 
that, Mr. Chairman, in reference to the Winnipeg 
situation, and I make no apologies for it. I have had 
correspondence with the representatives of the local 
union, as has the Minister. They have sent to me, 
Mr. Chairman, a list of the people who have been 
told that they will be or may be redundant as of 
February 24. That list shows 19 people. Mr Des- 
Roches says now that as of sometime in March it is 
17, so we are improving. But I am concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, as I look at this list with the large number 
of people who have very long service with the Com- 
mission. I am not going to give the names, but here 
is a man with 23 years service with the Commission, 
four years of war service; a woman 23 years with the 
Commission and four years of war service; a man 23 
years in the Commission ans six years in the armed 
forces; a man 17 years with the Comission and three 
years in the services, a man with 22 years working 
for the Commission and five years in the armed 
forces. Now, Mr. Chairman, These people are nearly 
all over 40 years of age and it is going to be very 
difficult for them to find other employment. 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Orlikow, your point is well 
taken, but I think under the Public Service Em- 
ployment Act there is no such a thing as seniority, I 
may be wrong, Mr. Knowles, on that point. 


Secondly the reason that we have notified these 
people that they may be laid off or they will be laid 
off six months hence is to put at their disposal 
certain rights they have as public servants, to exer- 
cise certain jurisdictions. If we do not do that then 
they have not got the right within the public service 
to fill vacancies. Notifying them does not necessarily 
mean that they are going to be laid off. It simply 
means that we are extending to them an extra right 
that they do not have until they are notified under 
the Public Service Employment Act. It simply 
means that within the six month period we will be 
able to be more zealous and to have a little more 
flexibility in our approach to finding these types of 
people jobs. My sympathy goes out to these people 
with long service, and Mr. Knowles and you both 
have written strong letters to this effect which have 
had some effect, as Mr. Knowles has pointed out. 


When a vacancy does occur within the public service, 
and as a result of the long service that you have 
pointed out in individual cases, we have used this, 
frankly, as one of the criterion for filling the posi- 
tion, and we intend to keep on doing that. 


Mr. Orlikow: Well, Mr. Chairman, is any effort 
being made to consult with other government depart- 
ments to see whether alternative employment can 
be found? Even if this requires a period of training. 
These people are complaining, and they are justified, 
that they have not been given any opportunity for 
training on the job, and so on. 


Mr. DesRoches: We are doing all of these things, 
and this is done through a committee where the 
union and our staff in the prairie region meet period- 
ically. I cannot vouch that every individual has been 
given this opporltunity. I think it depends on their 
capabilities at this particular stage. I think basically 
we have done this, we have done everything we 
could and this is why we have reduced the figures 
this month, to try to place them in positions they 
were not in before and the type of job they were 
not doing before. In fact there may be positions that 
did not call for the same rate of pay but we can do 
this in short-time period. We are doing this. As I said 
earlier, the placement outside is not as fruitful as 
one would hope and we cannot offer them oppor- 
tunities outside, but by having declared them re- 
dundant it gives us the opportunity to speak to 
other departments, speak to the Public Service Com- 
mission and say that we have these particular people 
and not just a figure. This is why we have to speak 
to these people and tell them, so that then, if these 
opportunities arise, or if the department of National 
Revenue, as was the case in the prairies, for example, 
is working for certain types of people, they can 
interview the people concerned specifically. So that, 
it does not become just a problem of generality but 
a specific question. This is going on now to the 
extent that opportunities exist. I fully appreciate 
this is a difficult problem. We are trying to not 
eliminate it but solve it as best we can. 


Mr. Orlikow: Mr. Chairman. I have a few relatively 
short questions. On that table you show the number 
of claims per year at two million. Do you have a 
breakdown of the claims by provinces or by the 
regions in which you are organized? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, we have that. It is not the 
two million, but I could... 


Mr. Mackasey: Perhaps you could refer to that 
document or have a copy made. 


Mr. Orlikow: Is it in there? 
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Mr. DesRoches: Yes. It is in one of these publica- 
tions, We will send you a publication. 


Mr. Orlikow: When we talk about two million 
claims, these are people who have worked long 
enough to be eligible to make claims? 


Mr. DesRoches: As I indicated, there are ten per 
cent of those who have not worked long enough. 


Mr. Orlikow: The question I would like to get at 
is, this does not include a fairly large number of 
people: for example, a very high percentage of 
Indians who have never been in the labour force and 
therefore cannot claim unemployment insurance, or 
people who live in rural areas who were not quali- 
fied. 


Mr. DesRoches: People who work on Indian re- 
servations, whether they are of the Indian race or 
not, can be covered—this has nothing to do with 
it—if they are working in covered employment. If it 
is a school teacher, of course, he would be excluded, 
but if he is working for an employer then he would 
be covered otherwise. But there are groups without 
experience, 


Mr. Orlikow: There are large numbers of Indians 
who live in northern areas in all the provinces who 


have never been gainfully employed, so they are not 


covered? 


Mr. DesRoches: They are not covered. The Minis- 
ter is just pointing out we have extended coverage 
last year. You are probably aware there was a regula- 
tion which cut off coverage at the 60th parallel and 
this has been extended to people who work. Of 
course, you are right when you say people who are 
not in the labour force are excluded. 


Mr. Orlikow: Just a question with regard to the 
Closing of the offices which has been referred to by 
other members. Have you had many complaints from 
people that as result of closing the offices they have 
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_had a great deal more trouble or they have had to 


travel in order to get their claims handled? 


Mr. DesRoches: This is a subjective area. The only 
information I have, Mr. Orlikow, is an analysis of 
correspondence which I can quote to you in terms 
of what complaints might be, and these are 326 
pieces of correspondence that came through the 
Minister’s office. I do not have figures on what 
comes into our regional offices; of course, it would 
be pretty costly to do this in a long term. But out 
of 326 there will be 198 which are just complaints 
about facts and decisions and where the facts and 
decisions are, unfortunately, as they should be. The 
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closing of offices represented out of this, a total of 
11 complaints, if you like. We had nineteen cases of 
errors or problems where we could take the blame 
for the errors or the problems. I would say 30 out 
of 326 were actually complaints, the others being 
either enquiries for information or cases of people 
who do not like the decision we make, So, that 


would be 30 over a three-month period, or 10 per 
month. 


Mr. Orlikow: I would like to refer just briefly to a 
matter that has been raised by other members, the 
question of fraud. I am not questioning the necessity 
for the Commission to police this matter. I do not 
know if any representations have been made to you 
but some members of Parliament, myself included, 
have received pretty strong representations to the 
effect that the advertisement—I do not remember the 
text although you may remember it, Mr. Chairman— 
implies that a very large percentage of people were 
making fraudulent claims. You may have the text 
there. If you do not have, I... 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not have the text but it 
quoted what the consultant had told us, and I refer- 
red earlier to statements which were made in the 
United States. I think in this type of program it is 
entirely to be expected that 10 to 15 per cent, or 
even up to 17 per cent, will be false declarations. I 
could quote Father Becker on this. He is a world 
authority in this field and, as I said earlier, he has 
written books on this subject. Mr. Chairman, if I 
can find it, may I quote this statement’ I think it is 
pertinent. It is the type of thing that is expected and 
it is no reflection on the people. It is only that it is 
a known fact concerning this type of program and I 
think other jurisdictions have the same problem. I 
am thinking of welfare programs. If I may, I will just 
read part of this: 


For what it is worth, my current estimate of the 
extent of improper payment is that from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent of all beneficiaries in the 
course of a year of normal unemployment draw 
some benefits to which they are not entitled by 
law but that these improper payments do not 
constitute more than 2 per cent to 3 per cent of 
all benefit payments. 


I am only quoting this because this has been our 
experience as well. I think in terms of dollars we are 
within 2 per cent. In terms of volume it can be as 
high as 15 per cent or 16 per cent unfortunately. 


Mr. Orlikow: Mr. Chairman, Mr. DesRoches has 
referred several times to consultants that were used 
by the Department. Will you tell me how many 
contracts, or whatever it is, you have? 


Mr. DesRoches: We have used one firm... 
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Mr. Orlikow: For instance, in the last two years. 


Mr. DesRoches: We have used one firm of consul- 
tants on the project that I am speaking of, adminis- 
trative improvements, and this is aside from perhaps 
going back to 1965 before my time when the Bureau 
of Management Consultants of the Public Service 
Commission did the study that led to the reorgani- 
zation, but beyond that point... 


Mr. Orlikow: I am talking about outside consul- 
tants. 


Mr. DesRoches: The outside consultants are Urwick, 
Currie. 


Mr. Orlikow: Who are they? 
@ 1155 

Mr. DesRoches: Urwick, Currie and Partners Ltd., 
and they started their study in December of 1967, 
This was a joint study between ourselves and the 
Department of National Revenue and our share of 


the cost of this total study to date has been 
$84,883. 


Mr. Orlikow: What were they asked to... 
Mr. DesRoches: I could give you quite alengthy... 
Mr. Orlikow: I do not want the detail. 


Mr. DesRoches: They were asked to do a fairly 
complete study of all our procedures and they have 
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produced a total of 13 reports, and they are still 
producing some follow-up reports. These reports 
covered benefit control, which we have talked a lot 
about today; claimant information service, which is a 
pilot research project they are carrying out and 
which is still in process; they have given us re- 
commendations on simplified adjudication proce- 
dures; recommendations on benefit payment by 
computer; the reduction in claims examination; re- 
commendations on the employer audit; annual re- 
conciliation of employer audit and payments to 
chartered banks. Their estimate of savings in cost 
reduction was $8 million. The savings to the fund 
are of the order of $3 million. From what we have 
accepted to date I think we can certainly realize 
several million dollars on these recommendations. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Orlikow. If there 
are no further questioners, I will call Vote 10. 


Vote 10 agreed to. 


Mr. Orlikow: Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn 
the meeting could you tell us the area the Commit- 
tee will next be dealing with? 


The Chairman: It depends on the various depart- 
ments. It will either be the Department of Labour 
on the balance of this or the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. I have not been notified 
yet, I am sorry. 


May I on your behalf thank Mr. DesRoches for his 
most helpful performance. 


Meeting adjourned. 
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The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met 
this day at 9.35 am. The Chairman, Mr. Charles Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Brewin, Caccia, Knowles (Norfolk- 
Haldimand), Lewis, Loiselle, MacDonald (Egmont), Murphy, Penner, 
Prud’homme, Roy (Timmins), Serre, Thompson (Red Deer), Weatherhead, 
Whiting (15). 


Also present: Messrs. Broadbent, Comeau and Orlikow. 


Appearing: The Honourable A. J. MacEachen, Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration. 


Witnesses: From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: Mr. R. B. 
Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister (Manpower) and Mr. J. C. Morrison, Director 
General of Operations. 


The Chairman called the Estimates 1969-70 of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration and introduced the Minister. 


The Minister made a statement and assisted by Messrs. Curry and Morrison 
answered questions. 


At 11.45 a.m., the questioning continuing, Mr. Loiselle moved the adjourn- 
ment of the Committee to Tuesday, May 13, 1969. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, May 8, 1969. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
rum and I will call the meeting to order. We 
have with us today our Minister as well as 
officials from his Department. Without any 
further delay I will ask the Minister to make 
his statement. 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Minisier of Man- 
power and Immigration): Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make a statement about the general 
background of the Department. I would like 
to leave between 11:00 and 11:30 o’clock, but 
I think in that time you will be able to ask all 
the questions you find essential to ask today. 
I will come back another time if you wish. 


As you know, the Department’s estimates 
were before the Committee about five months 
ago. At that time we outlined the goals of the 
Manpower and Immigration services and 
without repeating what I said at that time I 
would like to outline today the broad lines of 
development that we are following to achieve 
the goals of the Manpower and Immigration 
services. 

I must say that the public support that we 
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have received in this effort is most encourag- 
ing. The Members of the House have long 
recognized and attach great weight to the 
development and expansion of active man- 
power and immigration programs designed to 
improve economic well-being of Canadians. 
Although you may not agree fully on every 
aspect of Canadian manpower or immigration 
policy, I think it is fair to say that the gener- 
al lines of the policy and the programs have a 
wide measure of parliamentary and public 
support. 

This, of course, does not mean that the 
policies and programs cannot be improved 
and strenghtened. They certainly can; that is 
why I am before this Committee today to 
hear your views and to seek the funds for the 


' very necessary developments that we propose. 


The Department has, as you know, two 
broad responsibilities—manpower and immi- 
gration. 


The core of our manpower services—the 
point at which the decisions get made and the 
action takes place—is the local Canada Man- 
power Centre. The effectiveness of our man- 
power policies, the size of the economic and 
individual benefits that come from them are 
all, in the final analysis determined by the 
dedicated people who man our local offices. 
Our programs can be no better and no more 
effective than the advice and assistance they 
give to men and women who come to our 
offices for jobs or career counselling or train- 
ing or help in moving or simple advice on 
what is the best career and employment 
choice for them. 


Although the goals of this Department are 
expressed in economic terms and we measure 
the success of our programs in terms of their 
contribution to productivity and economic 
growth, the functions we perform are very 
human indeed. They provide new oppor- 
tunities and a consequent increase in the 
well-being of the individual Canadians whom 
we serve. They depend on having enough 
competent, highly skilled, sympathetic and 
understanding staff in our Canada Manpower 
Centres to do the job. 

Our programs are a vital support in the 
attainment of the kind of economic goals for 
Canada outlined by the Economic Council. A 
low level of unemployment, the restraint of 
price increases, rapid economic growth, a 
strong and viable balance of payments, and 
an appropriate distribution of rising incomes 
all depend in considerable measure on how 
good our manpower policies are and how well 
we execute them. 

In this connection, I have been pleased by 
the recent resurgence of a strong economic 
growth trend in Canada. During 1968 the 
Canadian economy grew at a much faster rate 
than in 1967. Our Gross National Product 
increased by 8.5 per cent, with a gain in our 
real output of goods and services of 4.7 per 
cent, as compared with a 3.1 per cent gain in 
1967. 

A considerable part of these improvements 
were associated with a marked rise in pro- 
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ductivity. Output per man-hour in the com- 
mercial sectors of the economy increased by 
4.3 per cent, as compared with an average 
annual increase of 3.7 per cent over the 1961 
to 1968 period, and an increase of 1.6 per cent 
in 1967. Productivity gains in Canada last 
year, it is worth noting, exceeded productivi- 
ty gains in the United States. 

Much of the 1968 growth last year occurred 
in the latter half of the year and this has 
continued through the first quarter of 1969. 
Both labour force and employment growth 
gained strength in the fall of 1968 and this 
strengthening has continued into 1969. On a 
seasonally adjusted _ basis, employment 
increased by nearly 90,000 between the third 
and fourth quarters of 1968; between the 
fourth quarter of 1968 and the first quarter of 
this year an additional 120,000 people found 
jobs. This March, the latest month for which 
data are available, the seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate was 4.2 per cent, down a 
full half a percentage point from the 4.7 per 
cent of a year earlier. 

I cite these figures, not to claim or suggest 
that they are caused by our improved and 
strengthened manpower policies alone; they 
certainly are not. I do believe, however, that 
our policies have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to these marked improvements. I do not 
believe that these gains could have been 
achieved without them. 

Manpower policies and programs, though, 
to become an economic and a social force, 
must be translated into service to the public. 
And only in the Canada Manpower Centre 
can national policy be tailored to fit human 
needs. 
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The Manpower Centre is the point of public 
contact, the single point at which all services 
are brought to the individual whether he be a 
worker or an employer. 

Essentially, the goal of these services is to 
improve either the utilization or the develop- 
ment of our manpower resources. We 
improve utilization by shortening the time of 
unemployment and job seeking for workers 
and by reducing the time that jobs go unfilled 
for employers. We develop manpower by 
training and retraining to better shape the 
qualities of the labour force to the ever 
changing requirements of industry. 

To carry out manpower programs aimed at 
matching workers and jobs requires consider- 
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able information on the workers and the 
occupational skills of our labour force in rela- 
tion to the changing job requirements of the 
economy. The Department is developing a 
vastly more effective capacity for the collec- 
tion, analysis and dissemination of manpower 
and labour market information. 


National and regional manpower reviews 
are being regularly issued to departmental 
officers and the public to provide them with 
an authoritative assessment of the current 
manpower situation. In addition, monthly 
manpower bulletins and the Joint Press 
Release on the Labour Force Survey contain 
the highlights of monthly developments in the 
labour force, and reflect the performance of 
the labour market. 


Occupational surplus and shortage surveys 
and job vacancy surveys, as well as medium- 
term occupational forecasts, are being devel- 
oped to provide information relevant to the | 
mobility and training of manpower to provide © 
full utilization of available manpower and | 
the reduction of unemployment. In addition, 
occupational demand assessments for immi- 
gration selection purposes are carried out to 
ensure the speedy settlement and the suitable 
employment of immigrants who enter Canada. 
Special studies are regularly carried out to 
assist the Department in making sound deci- 
sions on the number of places and the kind of 
training courses to purchase under the Occu- 
pational Training for Adults Program. 

Area Profiles describing the economic and 
demographic characteristics of each of the 
areas served by our Canada Manpower Cen- 
tres are being produced to facilitate the 
mobility of workers to areas of greater oppor- 
tunity, and the choosing of new homes by 
immigrants. Special studies of local labour 
market conditions are being conducted to 
determine specific manpower requirements 
and to ensure that the demand for labour is 
met in specific areas and industries. 

These measures, many of which are now in 
place or close to fruition, are being developed 
to provide the fullest possible utilization of 
Canada’s manpower resources in all regions 
and local areas, to assist in meeting Canada’s 
over-all economic and social objectives. 

But, as you know, for many people effec- 
tive placement in a job cannot be achieved, 
unaided, even by the most efficient and well- 
informed employment service. Far too many 
of the adults in our work force today lack the 
basic education and skills that are essential to 
steady and productive employment. As the 
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advance of technology makes traditional jobs 
obsolete and shifting trade patterns change 
the structure of production, they sometimes 
find themselves both unemployed and without 
a market for their old skills. 

The task of the Adult Occupational Train- 
ing Program is to give these kinds of workers 
and many thousands of others an opportunity 
to get the sort of upgrading of their basic 
knowledge and the training in specialized 
skills that our school system simply did not 
offer twenty years ago. Mature workers with 
families, widows with children who must 
return to the labour force, many who never 
had a chance for a decent job and a decent 
living, and immigrants who must learn 
English or French, need the kind of training 
that the OTA program provides. 

That, of course, is why we have an adult 
training program. Last fiscal year, we were 
able to provide approximately 240 thousand 
Canadians with a course of shorter or longer 
duration under this program. This year, if 
Parliament approves the funds requested, we 
expect to be able to lengthen the courses, 
reach more deeply into those groups who 
suffer from the worst employment disadvan- 
tage, and at the same time increase the total 
numbers trained. 

We are not, though, just increasing the 
volume of training. We have been, and will 
be, analysing the way the program operates 
_ to see whether it cannot be made an even 
_ more effective instrument for meeting our 
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objectives. To this end, we are trying to 
ensure that an even higher percentage of the 
training takes place in the winter months of 
high unemployment and.we are moving to 
ensure a more appropriate balance between 
basic training for skill development and actu- 
al skill training, region by region. As the 
' Economic Council of Canada has pointed out, 
our manpower programs (and, importantly, 
the training program) are making a major 
contribution to regional growth and develop- 
ment. We must ensure that the contribution, 
in each instance, is of the best kind. 

To this end, we are and will be working 
closely with the new Department for Regional 
Economic Expansion to determine how we 
can best contribute to the achievement of 
their objectives through our programs. Adult 
occupational training has been a major 
ingredient in each of the FRED plans so far 
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and will, I expect, be of considerable signifi- 
cance in the new plans for regional develop- 
ment as they mature. 

It is not, though, sufficient simply to collabo- 
rate with other federal agencies. The training 
courses that we purchase for adults are large- 
ly provided by the provinces or their 
municipalities. We have a joint committee 
with each province to review continuously the 
manpower needs of that province and to con- 
sider the training implications. The great 
increase in our knowledge of the market for 
manpower—jobs that are not filled because 
trained people are not available, and the 
future skill needs of employers—is now 
beginning to make a major contribution to 
this process. 

The provinces, too, are interested in the 
program and concerned with its impact with- 
in a province. The regular mechanism for 
federal-provincial collaboration—the Deputy 
Ministers Committee on OTA—has formed a 
Review and Assessment Subcommittee which 
is now hard at work. This Committee, on the 
basis of a substantial fact-gathering and 
analysis program, is examining the many 
questions surrounding how the OTA program 
can be improved and looking into the needs 
and priorities for possible changes in the pro- 
gram itself. This intensive joint review will, I 
feel, bear considerable fruit in the future. 

The OTA program is one of which I think 
we can all be justly proud. It has been doing 
and will do an immense amount of good in 
both economic and human terms. Detailed 
and painstaking cost-benefit studies conducted 
by the Department have shown that for every 
dollar society invests in the program, we can 
expect to get back another $2.50 of extra 
Gross National Product. And these same stu- 
dies will help to show us the directions in 
which expansions of the program can be most 
beneficial to both individuals and society. 

What the program means in human terms 
is much harder to describe and impossible to 
measure, but it is no less important. About 
half of those to whom we give full-time train- 
ing under OTA have incomes below the pov- 
erty line. Their income increases by an aver- 
age of 20 per cent shortly after training and I 
am sure we all appreciate how important this 
is to this group. What it will mean for them 
over the course of their career in the labour 
force and for their children in the longer 
term is impossible to estimate but equally 
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The Manpower Mobility Program isa basic 
component in the array of programs which 
help people get productive jobs and to avoid 
the humiliation of depending on society’s wel- 
fare for their existence. In 1967-68 my 
Department spent slightly over $3 million to 
move close to 6,000 families to new perma- 
nent jobs in other communities, tohelp over 
4,000 family heads search for work in other 
areas, and to enable 18,000 adult trainees to 
get to and from distant training courses. Last 
year, despite the relatively high unemploy- 
ment figures, we were able to find jobs for 
and make relocation grants available to close 
to 7,000 families. Exploratory grants numbered 
over 6,000 and trainee travel grants exceded 
32,000. What is most encouraging is the fact 
that most of these people have not had to 
move too far to get the jobs they need—about 
three-quarters of the relocation grants are for 
movement within a province or part of a 
province. 
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Our analyses have, though, shown that the 
experimental program that was begun in 
March 1967 required some adjustment to 
make it more accessible and useful to people 
with large families and to people who had to 
sell an old house or buy a new one in connec- 
tion with their move. 

Our studies have shown that one of the 
major deterrents to moving on the part of 
many people who live in declining communi- 
ties where opportunities do not exist is the 
loss they must take when they sell their old 
houses and the high cost of acquiring new 
homes. When the program was initially intro- 
duced to Parliament some Members com- 
mented that the housing allowance was, in 
their view, too low. Our. studies have 
confirmed this and I have been more than 
pleased to make an important change. 

A restructuring of the re-establishment 
allowances will slightly reduce the total assis- 
tance available to the highly mobile single 
people and those with only one or two depen- 
dents (although a young couple, for instance, 
will still receive their travel expenses, house- 
hold moving expenses, the housing allowance 
of up to $1,500 and $200 cash resettlement 
allowance to facilitate their move) but per- 
mit us to eliminate the $1,000 limit on the 
re-establishment allowance that worked a 
hardship on the large families who face such 
severe difficulties in relocating to a new job. 
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The changes will, I believe, make the pro- 
gram much more effective and much more 
available to many of the Canadians who 
would otherwise be left to endure a potential 
lifetime of unemployment and poverty. 


Mr. Chairman, I should, also tell you that 
we are moving to greatly strengthen our 
Manpower Consultative Service. The Man- 
power Consultative Service, in a situation 
where workers may be adversely affected by 
technological or other economic change, 
encourages the formation of joint employer- 
employee committees to research the facts of 
the change and to provide assistance in plan- 
ning for the effective re-employment of the 
workers involved. 

Our studies show that the joint committees 
that have been created in such situations to 
date and the providing of a mutually accepta- ~ 
ble factual base for planning have been high- 
ly beneficial and have greatly eased the prob- 


lems of workers who would otherwise have | 


been most adversely affected. In an age of 
technological change, a mechanism of this 
sort is indispensable; without it many work- 
ers would otherwise be thrown upon the 
labour market with nothing but obsolete skills 
to sell. With it, every effort is made, through 
planning, training, and the full use of availa- 
ble manpower and community services, to 
place them in the new jobs opened up within 
the firm by the new technology and to 
provide for the re-employment of any remain- 
ing workers who must leave the firm. We plan 
a considerable increase in the staff and 
financial resources that are devoted to this 
important function. 

I should not conclude my review of our 
policies and programs without mentioning a 
matter that has been of considerable concern 
to us. 

The number of students seeking work in 
the summer has grown considerably over the 
past few years, largely because of the rapid 
expansion of our post-secondary-institutions. 
Many of these students both want and need 
work in the summer to finance their further 
education. Because of their lack of experience 
and the temporary nature of their commit- 
ment to the work force, they frequently and 
increasingly have found work hard to get. So 
long as the student population continues to 
rise and our post-secondary institutions con- 
tinue their policy of releasing hundreds of 
thousands of students during the summer 
months, this problem will be with us. 
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We are not in the business of setting up 
make-work projects for students but we do 
have a very serious responsibility to make 
sure that they get the available short-term 
jobs that they are fitted for. 

There are a lot of those jobs. There are, in 
fact, a lot more than is generally realized. 
Large and small businesses, public institu- 
tions and government bodies, and even pri- 
vate households, have large numbers of jobs 
either partly as training for a potential future 
career or just to get needed work done. 


Our job is to provide leadership in creating 
and finding those jobs and in organizing the 
market so that the potential employers and the 
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work-seeking students get together. 

The leadership aspect of our role is impor- 
tant. The federal government has recently 
undertaken, even within its present budget, 
to raise the number of students it hires this 
summer by at least 10 per cent or 1,000 which- 
ever is greater. Some provincial govern- 
ments and larger corporations have taken a 
similar approach. We are increasing our 
advertising, designed to encourage summer 
hiring of students, from $75,000 last year to 
more than a quarter of a million dollars this 
summer. The media are co-operating by pro- 
viding a considerable amount of free time or 
Space. We are collaborating with the prov- 
inces, the Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada, unions, and employer organi- 
zations and we have been very active in 
attempting to stimulate the creation of as 
many students jobs as is feasible. 

My Department is also making a contribu- 
tion directly, I might say, by taking on no 
fewer than 335 students in our local offices 
this summer, largely to handle the placement 
in jobs of their colleagues. 

It is still too early to say exactly how great 
the impact of this program will be. Our 
experience will last summer’s much smaller 
program, which did not start until late July, 
and the considerably improved unemploy- 
ment situation to which I earlier referred, 
both suggest that we will make a very size- 
able dent in the problem this summer. 

I want now to turn to the other main aspect 
of my responsibilities—the immigrants that 
we bring to Canada who contribute so much 
to our national prosperity and cultural 


growth. 
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As you know, the Government introduced 
new Immigration Regulations in the fall of 
1967. These Regulations were designed to give 
effect to the principles of universality and 
non-discrimination embodied in the 1966 
White Paper on Immigration, to enable us to 
recruit from abroad independent immigrants 
with the skills required by the Canadian 
economy, to facilitate the admission of nomi- 
nated relatives who have a good chance of 
early and steady employment and to provide 
for the reunion of sponsored relatives with 
their families and the discharge of Canada’s 
international obligations concerning refugees. 

It is still too early to say exactly what 
impact the new Regulations have on the total 
volume of immigration. It is, though, clear 
that they have improved our ability to select 
the immigrants that Canada most needs. 

Total immigration to Canada amounted to 
184,000 in 1968, a decline from the 223,000 the 
year before but a considerable increase over 
the ten-year average of 131,142. The year-to- 
year change was influenced by a number of 
factors. Perhaps the most important was the 
combination of improved economic conditions 
in Western Europe and a temporarily some- 
what softer employment situation in Canada. 
The Regulations did have the effect of reduc- 
ing the inflow of labourers and other low- 
skilled immigrants who would have faced 
extremely high unemployment rates had they 
chosen to enter Canada at that time. We must 
not forget, however, that the extremely high 
volume of immigration in 1967 was, in part, 
caused by the decision to grant immigration 
visas to over 10,000 persons who, until that 
time, had been residing in Canada in contra- 
vention of the Immigration Regulations as 
they then were. The question of exactly what 
impact the new selection standards have, 
independently from the other largely econom- 
ic changes that occur from time to time, is 
not easy to determine. I have asked my offici- 
als to look into the question of the impact of 
the selection standards and as well to conduct 
appropriate studies to determine what immi- 
grants experience the greatest problems in 
employment and in making a= successful 
adjustment to life in their new country. These 
studies should give us a much better idea of 
what changes in the selection system may be 
desirable and in what ways we can best help 
facilitate the adjustment process. 

As I mentioned earlier, some of the most 
significant changes in immigration last year 
were in the composition of the movement. As 
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might be expected from the implementation 
of the new policy of universality and the 
consequent extension of more adequate ser- 
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vice to large regions of the world where our 
representation had previously been inade- 
quate, immigration for example from Africa, 
Asia and Oceania showed increases despite 
the reduction of the total volume of immigra- 
tion. Immigration from North and Central 
America increased slightly, and, in the first 
three months of this year, immigration from 
the United States rose. Immigration from the 
United Kingdom declined as it normally does 
when employment conditions are less favour- 
able in Canada. 

One of the most significant and important 
shifts that has been going on has been a con- 
tinuing increase in the percentage of our 
immigrants who are fluent in French. This 
percentage has risen from 8.5 in 1966 to 9.1 in 
1967 and to 10.0 in 1968. The increase is 
encouraging and shows that the attractions of 
Canada and the efforts of our offices abroad 
are combining to produce a gratifying 
increase in the proportion of such 
immigrants. 

Unskilled workers generally dropped to 6 
per cent as compared with an average of 14 
per cent in the previous 4 years. Accompany- 
ing these changes was a considerable in- 
crease in the average level of skill qualifica- 
tion of immigrants generally. The percentage 
of those immigrants going into the labour 
force who were labourers declined from 1.4 
per cent to 2.8 per cent between 1967 and 
1968. The share of those in the generally 
short professional and technical occupations 
increased from 25.8 per cent to 30.6 per cent. 
Although, as I said, it is sometimes difficult to 
sort out the impact of the Regulations, I think 
we can safely say that they are, in conjunc- 
tion with our departmental efforts, moving 
the composition of the flow in the direction 
we had anticipated and hoped for. 

This is most important. We have, I feel, a 
responsibility both to native Canadians and to 
the millions of people who have arrived in 
Canada since the Second World War and to 
immigrants themselves, to see that they are 
given the best possible advice about Canadian 
conditions, that they are able to make a 
realistic assessment of their prospects in this 
country, and that we do not admit people 
whose prospects of successful settlement are 
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poor or whose arrival, in their own interest, 
can best be deferred until economic condi- 
tions have improved. 

This is not a “tap on and tap off” policy. A 
tap that was off could hardly have admitted 
such a large number of immigrants in excess 
of the ten-year average. If immigrants are to 
make their important and vital contributions 
to the Canadian economy and Canadian socie- 
ty generally, we must be sure that the immi- 
grants who come have good prospects for 
successful settlement and that they do not 
come when they cannot find jobs. We must 
avoid a tap on and tap off policy; we must 
not permit our immigration policy to function 
like a broken fire hydrant. I personally will 
not be responsible for encouraging and admit- 
ting to Canada masses of immigrants whose 
skills are not needed and who cannot find 
work. 

The policy of universality and the long- 
standing need to improve our services have 
led us to make some significant redeployment 
of staff resources and to relocate a number of 
offices in accordance with shifting needs, par- 
ticularly within Europe. A number of offices, 
namely in Asia, the United States and the Far 
East were either expanded or relocated to 
secure accommodations more in keeping with 
Canada’s image abroad. 

During 1968, considerable progress was 
made in our effort to speed up the processing 
of applications. In some areas, such as Africa 
and Asia, the marked increase in the volume 
of applications increased the waiting period, 
despite the increase in the resources we 
devoted to these areas. We expect, in this 
fiscal year, to be able to open two more 
immigration offices, but I am unable to 
announce their locations until we have 
reached agreement with the governments of 
the countries concerned. 

My officers have been participating in stu- 
dies to anticipate the problems that are likely 
to arise at our major airports when jumbo 
jets come into service in the summer of 1970. 
An interdepartmental committee has recom- 
mended, among other things, that in these 
circumstances one officer should complete the 
customs, immigration, health and agricultural 
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inspection. This single stop inspection will be 
tested at the Montreal Airport this summer 
and, if successful, we expect it will be imple- 
mented permanently in the summer of 1970. 
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This faster method of dealing with people 
who arrive in Canada by air will of necessity 
result in some decrease in our degree of con- 
trol over the entry of prohibited persons. We 
are accordingly, jointly with the Bureau of 
Management Consulting Services of the 
Department of Supply and Services, under- 
taking a study aimed at improved methods of 
ensuring that we quickly find people who 
have managed to enter the country who are 
likely to endanger our nationla security or 
public order by reason of their criminal 
activities. The effective detection and dealing 
with people who have entered the country 
illegally is a major problem. To emphasize its 
magnitude, I would like to point out that last 
year there were over 70 million admissions to 
Canada of visitors, returning Canadians or 
immigrants. It is not surprising that Gerry 
Rubin could slip through in that movement of 
people. The impossibility of both dealing with 
such volumes of people rapidly, effectively 
and courteously and at the same time pre- 
venting the entry of those whom the law 
keeps out imposes an obligation on us to 
ensure that we have an effective means of 
ensuring that any such people who do slip 
into the country are not permitted to remain. 

One of the major features of last year’s 
immigration movement was, of course, the 
movement of Czech refugees to Canada. At 
the time of the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, I had the pleasure of announcing 
that Canada would be happy to accept as 


- refugees those who chose to come to this 


country, as well as make effective and special 
provisions for their reception here and for 
providing, through the Adult Occupational 
Training Program, for the needed training in 
English or French of those who did not 
already possess these languages. In addition, 
we made provision for assisting the many 
Czech university students in the refugee 
movement to enter Canadian universities as 
soon as they had fulfilled the necessary lan- 
guage requirements. To date, over 11,000 
Czech refugees have entered Canada under 
this program. It is evident that we have been 
most fortunate in bringing to Canada an 
unusually highly qualified and able group of 
people. They appear to be adjusting very 
successfully to their new country and many 
have already begun to make a substantial 
contribution to our cultural and economic life 
in a highly diverse number of areas. 

I should say, in this connection, that we are 
in the process of taking the final steps to 
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accede to the United Nations Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees and the 
1965 Protocol to that Convention and to the 
Hague Agreement on Refugee Seamen. 
Because Canada’s treatment of refugees is 
already in accord with the letter and spirit of 
these international instruments, accession 
does not add any rights to those already 
enjoyed by refugees in Canada. However, 
Canadian accession denotes an official accept- 
ance of international standards for the protec- 
tion of refugees and of the approved interna- 
tional and universal definition of the term 
“refugee’’, 

Because past policies have been designed to 
help solve the plight of refugees displaced as 
a result of World War II, almost all refugees 
admitted in the past 20 years have been of 
European origin. Co-incident with accession 
to the Convention, greater attention will be 
given to the acceptance of refugees for settle- 
ment in Canada from other parts of the 
world. 

Immigration is, of course, a field in which 
the provincial and federal governments have 
concurrent jurisdiction, although in cases of 
conflict, the federal government has primacy. 
A workable immigration system requires, 
however, a good deal of federal-provincial 
collaboration. Provinces having jurisdiction in 
fields that are vital to the establishment of 
immigrants in Canada such as education, wel- 
fare, hospital and medical services emphas- 
izes the close links that are necessary. 

Although at present only Ontario has an 
overseas immigration service, most provinces 
have at one time or another over the past 
century participated in immigrant recruit- 
ment and settlement. Other provinces, at the 
moment, seek immigrants from time to time 
through their Agents-General or through pro- 
vincial officials sent abroad in touring teams. 
The actual selection, acceptance and issuance 
of visas is, of course, done by federal immi- 
gration officers. 
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The Province of Quebec late last year estab- 
lished a new Department of Immigration. 
We look forward to the close collaboration 
which their establishment of legislative au- 
thority and administrative machinery will 
make possible. 

You would not expect me to leave the sub- 
ject of immigration without saying a word 
about our policy respecting military deserters 
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which has been the subject of considerable 
comment and public discussion in recent 
months. 

In response to requests from Members of 
Parliament and others and to clear up some 
of the confusion and misunderstanding which 
have surrounded the subject, I am pleased to 
make a detailed statement to the Committee 
on Canada’s current policy. towards draft 
resisters and military deserters. 

Our policy towards draft evaders or re- 
sistors is simple and straightforward; if 
an applicant for landed immigrant status in 
Canada otherwise meets our immigration cri- 
teria, the fact that he is, or could be, a draft 
evader, has no bearing on his eligibility. 

Our policy on deserters does not lend itself 
to such simplification, and to understand our 
approach more clearly it is helpful to review 
briefly past practice. 

Up until January, 1968, and for some time 
prior to that date, Canadian immigration 
officers at all points—in Canada, at border 
points and abroad—were under instructions 
not to process the application for landed 
immigrant status of any persons in active 
military service unless and until such persons 
showed proof of discharge or imminent 
discharge. 

In other words, persons known to be serv- 
ing in the armed forces of any country were 
not processed for permanent entry to Canada 
unless they were discharged or were in the 
process of being discharged. 

In January of last year, this policy was 
changed with respect to armed service per- 
sonnel of other countries applying from with- 
in Canada for landed immigrant status. 

Since January 1968, armed service appli- 
cants, including U.S. deserters, applying from 
within Canada have been granted landed 
immigrant status if they otherwise meet 
immigration criteria. In other words, if a 
member of the armed services of another 
country is legally in Canada as a non-immi- 
grant, then decides while he is here to apply 
for landed immigrant status, such status is 
normally granted if he scores the required 
number of points, meets medical require- 
ments and has no criminal record. 

The instruction to immigration officers 
requiring them to obtain proof of discharge 
continued in effect at ports of entry and 
offices abroad until July 29, 1968. 

On that date, the earlier mandatory 
instruction requiring. proof of discharge for 
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armed services personnel applying outside 
Canada and at border points was withdrawn, 
as it had been withdrawn some six months 
earlier for similar persons who had already 
entered Canada as visitors or non-immigrants 
and were applying for landed immigrant 
status. 


It was replaced by what I consider to be a 
more permissive approach which, instead of 
requiring officers to bar permanent entry to 
armed service personnel, allowed them to 
exercise discretion. Since July of last year, 
immigration officers at border points and 
offices abroad have been operating under a 
set of guidelines designed to assist them in 
exercising this discretionary authority in a 
reasonable and humane way. 


While parliamentary practice prohibits me 
from making this document public, I have 
discussed its substance in some detail in a 
press reléase I issued on March 5, in state- 
ments which I made in the House of Com- 
mons on March 5 and more recently, in a tele- 
gram which I sent on April 30 to Dr. R. B. 
McClure, Moderator of the United Church of 
Canada. As far as content is concerned, I 
have no qualms about tabling this document. 
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Indeed, if it were made public, I am sure it 
would dispel many of the misunderstandings 
and misgivings which surround this matter. 
However, as honourable members know, it 
has been a long-standing practice not to table 
documents of this kind, no matter how com- 
mendable the cause, because of their privi- 
leged nature. 

Perhaps if I led members in a verbal expe- 
dition through the guidelines, paraphrasing 
the substance, it would serve a useful pur- 
pose without doing damage to this tradition 
of privilege. 

These guidelines were drawn up to assist 
selection officers in the “final judgment” they 
must make when all factors have been 
assessed in connection with a prospective 
immigrant. Normally, an applicant who 


achieves the required number of units will be © 


accepted, and normally those who fail to do 
so will be refused. 
However, the regulations provide that this 


is not a rule to be followed slavishly, that | 
there can be exceptions in both directions; in | 
other words, a selection officer in special or — 


certain circumstances can refuse an applicant 
who obtains the required number of points or 
accept one who falls below this number. 
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This, surely, is a reasonable provision and 
one which, in principle at least, most if not 
all members will accept. 

It is clear that the exercise of such discre- 
tion must be based on good reasons of a sub- 
stantial kind; furthermore, the reasons must 
be submitted in writing to, and approved by, 
a superior officer, who would normally be the 
officer in charge at a border crossing point or 
immigration office. 

Selection officers are asked to take into 
account, in the case of overseas applicants 
and those at ports of entry who meet the 
norms of assessment, before making their 
final judgment, substantial legal, contractual 
or moral obligations which such persons may 
be under in their country of origin. 

Such obligations could apply to persons 
against whom criminal charges are pending, 
persons who are heads of families and have 
deserted, persons who are separated or 
divorced and are not living up to their legal 
obligations to their families, persons who are 
leaving excessive debts behind without any 
arrangements for settlement and persons who 
are serving on an active basis in the armed 
forces of their country. 

The guideline makes it quite clear both in 
content and in context that the final judg- 
ment of selection officers should be based on 
common sense, a positive rather than a nega- 
tive approach and on a sympathetic under- 
standing of human beings. 

: I believe our officers have taken a reasona- 
ble approach. That is borne out by the figures 
on the use of this discretionary power in 1968. 

Last year, in Canada and at ports of entry 
this discretionary power was exercised in 
favor of applicants in 84 cases and against in 
only 11. These, by the way, are the offices at 
which most if not all U.S. military deserters 
would apply for permanent entry to Canada. 

At overseas points, it was exercised favora- 
bly in 884 cases and against in only 137. 

It should be noted that these figures, both 
in Canada and abroad, include all applicants 
for whom this discretion was exercised, of 
whom deserters make up a very small 
proportion. 

This is the practice as it now exists. What I 
have done is to try to outline the history of 
the evolution of the practice up to the present 
time. As I have noted earlier on a number of 
occasions this policy is currently the subject 
of a detailed review. The objective is to find 
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a more acceptable way, if such is possible, of 
dealing with military deserters. 

In any such review of current practice or 
policy on deserters a number of alternative 
courses of action present themselves. 

One is to completely disregard active mili- 
tary service when examining prospective 
immigrants. 

A second option is to return to the practice 
which existed prior to January 1968 and 
make active membership in the armed ser- 
vices of another country a bar to permanent 
entry to Canada. 
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A third choice is to continue the present 
approach, or a variation of it. 

Apart from these considerations, I should 
say that two features of our current approach 
are Causing me considerable concern. 

One is the heavy responsibility which 
immigration officers at points of entry and 
offices abroad have in refusing admission in 
what has become a most delicate, and con- 
troversial matter. 

Even though the negative exercise of this 
discretion has been very sparing—at the most 
only 11 times in border points in 1968—and 
even though the decision must be concurred 
in by the superior officer, it may be that some 
other approach would be more appropriate. 
That is why we are reviewing the policy or 
the practice. 

My second cause for concern is the fact 
that officers inside Canada are not required to 
exercise this discretion in the case of desert- 
ers, while those at ports of entry and offices 
abroad are. This is not an entirely satisfacto- 
ry situation and in our review we are seeking 
a more balanced approach. 

In conclusion on this part of my remarks I 
hope that the review of this delicate and con- 
troversial subject will result in a government 
decision in the near future. 

In discussing different aspects of our poli- 
cies and programs, I would be remiss if I did 
not convey the fact that this is, I feel, a 
highly appropriate time for a review, not of 
the fundamentals of the programs, but of the 
way that they function and the ways in which 
we can make them even more beneficial and 
worthwhile to the ordinary Canadian. The 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 
was established in December 1965. Most of its 
policies and programs are in large part rela- 
tively new. Until recently, it has simply not 
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been practical to think in terms of evaluating 
how they work and whether they work in the 
way we intended. The fact that a number of 
the important programs have been in exls- 
tence for only eighteen or twenty-four months 
means that we have not yet accumulated 
enough experience for a full evaluation of 
them. Nevertheless, I have asked my officials 
to see that the necessary data for a calm and 
considered review of the impact of our poli- 
cies be made available, and that an examina- 
tion of their work take place. 

I emphasize that I do not mean by this that 
I in any way question the fundamental basis 
of what we are doing; it is too evident that 
our programs are generally on the right 
track. The accumulation of experience in the 
last two or three years has certainly been 
enough to show that. I do mean that the pro- 
grams have reached a state in their develop- 
ments where it is realistically possible to 
assess what impact they have and I have 
asked that an assessment of the impact be 
made. 

In my remarks today you will have noticed 
references to certain studies that I have asked 
be carried out. These are considerable in 
scope and will, I think, be most beneficial to 
the operations of the Department and its abil- 
ity to satisfy the needs and aspirations of the 
Canadians whose interests in policies and 
programs they are designed to serve. 

Without going into detail at this stage, 
I might say that we have initiated work in 
the very important area of cost/benefit anal- 
ysis with particular emphasis on our newer 
programs of adult occupational training and 
mobility. As these analyses are completed, we 
shall be proceeding to cost/benefit analyses 
of other aspects of our operations. The 
Department has initiated what is called a 
“Longitudinal Survey” of immigrants. This 
consists of carrying out mail surveys to deter- 
mine, over a three-year period, what the 
actual experience of 10,000 randomly selected 
immigrants each year entering the labour 
force actually is and what difficulties they 
encounter. Similarly, we are about to initiate 
a large-scale continuing follow-up survey of 
our Adult Occupational Training of graduates 
to gather further data on the benefits that 
they receive from the Program and their 
views on how we can improve them. The data 
from a pilot follow-up survey of these gradu- 
ates, I might add, are most encouraging; they 
show an average increase of 20 per cent in 
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the earnings of the people we train and a 
very considerable reduction in unemploy- 
ment. We are, as I mentioned, having a study 
made of the impact of the immigrant selec- 
tion criteria and are investing considerable 
resources to provide better, more detailed 
and more rapid labour market information 
data. 
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These assessments and the short and long- 
run forecasts of manpower needs are already 
enabling, and will in the future enable, us 
better to achieve the important national eco- 
nomic objectives that we seek to serve. The 
fruits of some of this work are already appar- 
ent in the improvements that I have been 
able to mention about the Mobility Program; 
I expect that before too much time passes our 
reviews and assessments will produce similar 


improvements in the other important areas of © 


manpower and immigration policy. 

In concluding, Mr. Chairman, I apologize to 
you and the Committee for the length of 
time that I have taken but I thought it was 
important especially to deal with a number 
of matters about which requests have been 
made for elaboration. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, before you move 
on to questioning I hope the Minister will not 
take this as a criticism in the slightest, I 
appreciate he had a lot to cover and it takes 
time, but in view of the fact that the Minister 
has to leave at about eleven or slightly after 
eleven and I am sure there are a lot of people 
who want to ask him questions which are 
pretty important, I wonder whether it might 
not even make better sense to adjourn and 
have the Minister come back when he has 
more time instead of each one of us feeling 
under moral obligation to use the Minister’s 
criteria, to rush the questions and so on. It is 
just a thought, Mr. Chairman. We have only 
about half an hour or less. 


The Chairman: It is a very thoughtful 
suggestion but we all know how pressures of 
office are and I think that we should take 
advantage of this opportunity of having the 
Minister here. We can always proceed at 
another meeting in the future. 


Mr. MacEachen: I will guarantee 45 
minutes anyway but I have another meeting. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Mr. Chairman, 
on a point of order is the Minister agreeable 
to coming back to another meeting. 
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The Chairman: Yes. He has already indicat- 
ed that. We will proceed with the meeting 
and we have a number of items to cover. So 
far only three members have indicated their 
desire to ask questions and in order of indica- 
tion they are Mr. Lewis, Mr. Knowles and 
Mr. Brewin and I will accept other ques- 
tioners. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): The list I gave 
you at the beginning were all questions. 


The Chairman: These are all questions, are 
they? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Certainly. 


The Chairman: Well then I will have to 
add these names, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Thompson—I thought that Mr. Knowles had 
shifted sequence—Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Weath- 
erhead and Mr. Prud’homme. I will accept 
questions on a rotating basis; that is, one 
member for each party so that every party 
will have an opportunity. Then I will come 
back again if that is acceptable to members. 
The first one.on the list is Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, the Minister did 
not intend to suggest that only 11 military 
deserters at points of entry were refused 
entry, did he? I gather that the 11 he men- 
tioned were people who had been refused 
entry and whom he has record of because the 
matter came to the senior officer. You would 
not have any idea of the number of people 
who might not have reached that stage. 


Mr. MacEachen: I have no idea of that. As 
I see the system working an immigration 
officer can admit any person who scores and 
meets the norms, but if he decides to turn a 
person back he has to secure the approval of 
his superior officers. 


Mr. Lewis: Does that mean, Mr. MacEac- 
hen, that any one of your officers at the bor- 
der can turn someone back without even 
assessing him under the various headings of 
the regulations, that that officer would be 
breaching some kind of direction from you or 
the department? 


Mr. MacEachen: I would want to know the 
circumstances of each case. If an applicant 
withdrew his application at a certain point 
and said, “I do not want to proceed further”. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not talking about that. 


Mr. MacEachen: This is a possibility. Nor- 
mally the examining officer is expected when 
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the application is made to assess the individu- 
al; that is exactly right. 


Mr. Lewis: I am asking you if an officer 
does not do that; if an officer has _ this 
individual, finds out quickly that he is a mili- 
tary deserter and then says, “Go back home”, 
Would that be a violation of his instructions? 


Mr. MacEachen: I think that would be a 
violation. Yes, that would be the case. 


Mr. Lewis: I understood that was the 
experience of the Glendon College students. 


Mr. MacEachen: I do not know whether we 
can use the Glendon College case as a very 
valid illustration because, as I understand it; 
photostatic copies were used and normally 
photostatic copies are not very useful. I do 
not really feel that it is a very valid illustra- 
tion or test of the situation. 


Mr. Lewis: I would like to take, maybe 
some others will, 15 minutes to follow that 
point. 


Mr. MacEachen: All right, we will discuss 
that. 


Mr. Lewis: I think, Mr. MacKachen, I have 
seen enough evidence to persuade me that 
there were ten and twenty times eleven per- 
sons stopped at the border without anything 
coming to the senior officers of your 
Department. 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr, Lewis, I have heard 
that statement made and I am very sincere 
about tracing any practice that is not in 
accordance with the regulations or the policy. 
I have invited anybody who has concrete 
cases—it seems to me the only way in this 
business to determine the facts is to have a 
knowledge of concrete cases. We will discuss 
any concrete case that has been brought 
forward. 


Mr. Lewis: Fine. I leave it at that. Would 
you, Mr. MacEachen, please tell me or tell 
members of the Committee what section of 
the Act or the Regulations you thought per- 
mitted you to issue a directive about legal, 
contractual or moral obligations? 


Mr. MacEachen: The general discretion, as 
you know, 32(4) of the Regulations, gives the 
examining officer or the selection officer the 
right to use discretionary authorities. 
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Mr, Lewis: Section 32(4) has nothing to do 
with that. You had better find out which sec- 
tion you are talking about, Mr. MacEachen. 


Mr. MacEachen: Of the Regulations. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, yes. I am looking at 32(4). 
I have the Regulations. I just do not know 
what part of the Regulations the Minister is 
talking about. : 


Mr. MacEachen: The Immigration Regula- 
tions 32(4) reads: 
(4) Notwithstanding subsection (2), an 

immigration or visa officer may 
(a) approve’ the admission of an 
independent applicant who does not meet 
the norms set out in Schedule A, or 
(b) refuse the admission of an independ- 
ent applicant who meets the norms set 
out in Schedule A, 
if in his opinion there are good reasons 
why those norms do not reflect the par- 
ticular applicant’s chances of establishing 
himself successfully in Canada and those 
reasons have been submitted in writing 
to, and approved by, an officer of the 
Department designated by the Minister. 


Mr. Lewis: Well, Mr. MacEachen, what in 
heaven’s name has this regulation got to do 
with the directive you have described? The 
only discretion that the officer is given is to 
use that discretion if in his opinion the appli- 
eant’s chances of establishing himself success- 
fully in Canada are slim or slight. What has 
the fact that a person deserted from military 
service in the United States got to do with his 
chances of establishing himself in Canada if 
he otherwise meets the criteria? 


Mr. MacEachen: That is a _ different 


question. 
Mr. Lewis: No, that is the question. 


Mr. Orlikow: You do not want to listen to 
the question. That is the question Mr. Lewis 
asked. 


Mr. MacEachen: The first question was: 
“What has this got to do with 32 (4)?” 
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Mr. Lewis: What has your directive, which 
says that a person who has, to use your 
words, “a legal, contractual or moral obliga- 
tion at home may not be admitted” to do with 
it? I appreciate it is not mandatory; you 
leave it to discretion—“may not be admitted”. 
I am asking you what has that criterion of 
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legal, contractual, or moral obligation got to 
do with a person’s chances of establishing 
himself successfully in Canada if the only 
thing that is taken into consideration is the 
fact that he has deserted his military service. 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Lewis, the officer is 
asked, in the exercise of his discretion, to 
take certain factors into account. In all of the 
aspects of the Act, officers are given help by 
the Department. You are going to the very 
root of the question. The officer is given the 
discretion to determine whether active mem- 
bership in the armed services will impede an 
individual’s successful settlement in Canada. 
That is the point. He is given the authority to 
determine this under the guidelines. He is not 
instructed; he is given that authority. 

You may have your own point of view 
about this; others have their points of view. 
There certainly is a body of opinion in this 
country which takes a different view. In this 
particular case, the officer has the discretion 
under the guideline. I have told you that I am 
quite concerned about this particular respon- 
sibility given to the officer; it is presently 
under very serious review, whether or not he 
should be asked to make this decision. If he 
takes the responsibility of sending back a 
person because he is a deserter, he has to 
seek the concurrence of the superior officer. 
That is the situation. 

You are asking the general question, which 
is the great question of policy that we are 
now considering, whether or not a discretion 
of this kind should exist. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not asking that, Mr. 
MacEachen. I am saying to you quite 
categorically that we disagree about this 
being a misuse of the power that the regula- 
tion provides; this regulation is an abuse of 
the English language. If it said that the officer 
has the discretion in a general way to decide 
whether or not a person should be admitted, 
then you would be right. When I first read it, 
it seemed to be a perfectly legitimate regula- 
tion. I am not objecting to the words of the 
regulation. However, someone may, in a tech- 
nical sense, fulfil the required number of 
points, and yet may not be able to establish 
himself successfully in Canada. I find it diffi- 
cult to understand how the objective can be 
made so subjective without destroying your 
entire structure; this is what it does. 

I cannot understand how you can interpret 
this regulation to say to the officer that the 
mere fact of desertion, no matter how serious _ 
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one may consider it to be, no matter how 


undesirable one may consider it to be, the 


mere fact of leaving armed services in a 
country, any country, satisfies the require- 
ment that he has no chance of establishing 
himself successfully in Canada. What possible 
logical, sociological or any other kind of rela- 
tionship is there between the two? 


Mr. MacEachen: I have stated in the House, 
Mr. Lewis, and I have also stated here, that 
there is certainly a body of opinion in this 
country, which considers that the fact that a 
person has deserted from the armed services 
‘of another country is not the best reason for 
his settlement in a new country. That is the 
crux of the issue. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. MacEachen, I think you are 


evading the point that I am sincerely trying 
| to make to you. If you are saying that there is 
a body of opinion in Canada which feels that 
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military deserters are undesirable as immi- 
grants, I know that, even though I may dis- 
agree with it. If that is what you mean, please 
be honest enough to say so in the regulation, 


so that the officer will know exactly what we 


mean. The language that is being exposed is 


abusive, it is a tortuous way of keeping peo- 


ple out of the country. To me, that is 
assailable. 


Mr. MacEachen: On the point at issue, Mr. 


Lewis, if a prospective immigrant is prepared 


to renege in his own country on substantial 


moral, legal or contractual obligations, there 


is a question of whether or not he will estab- 
in Canada, and 


society. 
In the case of the authority given to the 
immigration officer with respect to military 


deserters, I do not intend to be put in the 


position of arguing strongly against your 
Opinion. I have taken the view and I have 


_ stated it more than once, that one of the great 
' eoncerns which I had with this particular 
guideline, was the heavy responsibility which 


was placed on the officer. Whether or not we 


should ask officers to take this heavy respon- 


sibility on such a delicate, difficult matter is 
something that is now under intensive review. 
‘This is my general answer to your question. I 


opposite position from yours, when the very 
‘point which you raised is causing me consid- 


_ erable concern. That is my point. 
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Mr. Lewis: I appreciate it. I will not take 
too long, sir. I was going to ask questions 
about the points, but I will leave that to 
others. 

May I deal with this directive and its 
admissibility or productibility? Are you sug- 
gesting that there is not any distinction 
between making public an interdepartmental 
directive, and an instruction, which in effect 
sets out an interpretation of the law? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, 


Mr. Lewis: That is what your directive of 
July 29, 1968 is. It is an interpretation of the 
law and the regulations which your officers 
are told to make in the case of admissions, or 
which you give them the discretion to make 
in the case of admission. It does not make 
any difference. 


Mr. MacEachen: Well it is... 


Mr. Lewis: Is there not any difference 
between that kind of directive, which is in 
effect a regulation, and a directive which is 
purely administrative? 


Mr. MacEachen: Are you now speaking 
about the Parliamentary production aspect? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I am interested. I have a 
motion and therefore would be interested in 
discussing it with you. This directive is not 
an administrative one. It is not a purely 
administrative act. You sent out a directive to 
your officers which interpreted the law and 
said: “you may, in certain cases, interpret the 
regulations in this way.” 


Mr. MacEachen: The general regulation... 
Mr. Lewis: Is it a legislative directive? 


Mr. MacEachen: I do not regard it as such. 
JT regard it as a directive intended to help the 
officer in administering the regulation. You 
know perfectly well that immigration, even at 
best, is a complex business. We have officers 
who are as far out as a border point in over- 
seas offices, who need help. They are not all 
experts in the law, and they need help in 
administering the regulations. 

The purpose of this guideline is to help the 
officer. I do not think that it negates the regu- 
lation. In my opinion, it is totally in accord 
with the regulation. It is perfectly lawful and 
it is not an abuse, in any way, of the regula- 
tion itself. The over-all discretion is there and 
all we are doing in mentioning these cases is 
giving illustrations of substantial moral, legal 
or contractual obligations. 
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Mr. Lewis: Would you not agree, Mr. 
MacEachen that you have used language 
which is not in the act or the regulations? 
You say, “If a person is under legal, contrac- 
tual or moral obligations”—whatever moral 
obligations may mean—then ‘you take into 
account—” I cannot see anything in the act 
nor in the regulations which uses that lan- 
guage. Are you therefore legislating in the 
directive? You are not using language that is 
baba e 


Mr.- MacEachen: I do not think that the 
question of language is important. It seems to 
me that it is going pretty far to suggest that 
you must use the same language in a guide- 
line that is used in the law, or in the regula- 
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tions. This regulation was passed in 1967; it 
has been made public, and it was obvious to 
everyone that an immigration officer was 
entitled to exercise over-all discretion in a 
very limited way. He can bring someone in 
who does not meet the norms. Yet he can 
keep someone out who meets the norms to 
provide some flexibility in the administration. 
He has that very strong over-all discretion 
that has been known and is in the regulations. 
In the exercise of his discretion we had 
issued him guidelines or aids—illustrations. 
Now he is still free to exercise the discretion, 
but if he does anything to upset the norm 
then he must refer to a superior officer and 
get approval in writing. It seems to me that 
the use of the discretion has been very spar- 
ing, and very limited, and mostly to the 
advantage of applicants, because many more 
applicants were admitted under the discretion 
than those who were turned away. The 
suggestion has been made and I repeat, that 
if people have been turned away under this 
discretion at the border then I would really 
like to get the evidence. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thompson is next fol- 
lowed by Mr. Weatherhead. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Do I understand 
that the Minister will be coming back at 
another time? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I would like to 
ask just one or two questions in regard to the 
discussion that we have had, not so much as 
to challenge the statement that has been 
made but to clarify a couple of points in your 
original statement, Mr. Minister. 
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It seems to me that in your effort to give 
your immigration officers some discretary 
power and to be more lenient in interpreta- 
tion of the regulations you are making trouble 
for yourself and causing a lot of adverse pub- 
licity which could be avoided if you were to 
stick to what was more or less a reasonable 
interpretation of regulations that exist. 

You said in your statement, I believe, that 
no member of the military of any country are 
permitted to come in as immigrants unless 
discharged or with proof of imminent dis- 
charge. Is that correct? 


Mr. MacEachen: That was the case, and — 


that was the situation in all cases up until 
January 1968 at border points, within Cana- 
da, overseas. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Would you 


clarify again the changes that you brought in > 


as of January 1, 1968? I am not referring to 
the directive, I am referring now to the actu- 
al regulations. 


Mr. MacEachen: The first change was made ; 


in January, 1968 with respect to persons who 


were in Canada as non-immigrants and who 
were members of the armed forces. Such 
persons were examined and if they met the 
normal immigration criteria they were admit- 
ted and landed. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): 
yourself open for difficulty because any 
‘American who proceeds in his normal fashion 
to the border and says: “I am going up to. 
visit my cousin, John Doe, in Canada” can | 
come into Canada, he is allowed to stay as a 
visitor, and once he is here then he can apply | 
and be admitted, whereas if he reveals his 
identity at the border, he might not be. | 


} 


There you left 


Mr. MacEachen: If he chooses to apply at 
the border he may or may not be admitted | 
under the conditions I have described, be- 
cause of the exercise of the discretion. That is) 
the situation at the border and points over~- 
seas. In Canada there is no discretion—the 


officer cannot turn him back if he meets the! 


norms. This is one of the problems within 
this situation that I find a cause of considera-! 
ble... | 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Why did you. 
change that regulation? Is it desirable that we 
should accept certain members of the armed 
forces of other countries as immigrants while 
they are still members of those armed forces, 
whether or not they are deserters? 
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Mr. MacEachen: Well, until January, 1968, 
as I have stated, the instructions were that no 
officer could land or grant a visa to a member 
of the armed services of any country without 
a proof of discharge or an imminent dis- 
charge. That was changed in January. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Why did you 
change that? 


Mr. MacEachen: I was not the Minister 
then. It was changed obviously in an effort to 
introduce a more generous approach. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): 'This is where I 
am in contention with the regulations... 


Mr. MacEachen: Then, to follow up, the 
next change was in July, 1968 which was to 
remove the outright prohibition at border 
points and overseas and to replace it with this 
discretion. So from January, 1968 there has 
been—it is obvious from what I have said—a 
_ gradual easing of the restraint against the 

admission of members of the armed services 

of other countries. 


| Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I would just 

comment that it seems to me that if a citizen 

_ of another country has a contractual agree- 

-ment with his own country, whether he wants 
to get out of it or not, it should be completed 
before he is allowed to come in as an immi- 

_rant—unless it is for political asylum or for 
some such reason. The reason you are in trou- 

_ ble now is because you are trying to shade 
the issue. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think the questioning has 
exposed the difficulty. Mr. Lewis has taken 
i) the view, to which he is entitled, that mem- 
bership in the armed services has no rele- 
vance to the successful settlement in Canada, 
and you have taken the opposite view that it 
is a very relevant consideration. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): You see, it is an 
altogether different situation when a person 
comes up here legitimately, presents himself 
as a landed immigrant by request, and may 
have the threat of a draft call sometime in 
the future. He is not outside the law, he has 
ho commitment to his country, it is an 
altogether different situation. I agree with the 
_ policy as far as a potential draft dodger is 
- concerned, but you are just making difficulty 
_ for yourself, you are blurring the reputation 
of the country, stirring up a lot of unneces- 
sary controversy by trying to be lenient 
where I do not think that leniency is called 
for. Whether a man has this contractual 
"agreement is the source of the controversy. 
: 
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The Chairman: Do you have any further 
questions? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have another 
question I would like to ask and if the Minis- 
ter does not have the information he could 
make it available at some other time. 


How many American teachers at high 
school or university level have immigrated to 
Canada during the past year? Do you have 
such records? 


Mr. MacEachen: We can bring you that 
information. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have another 
question. Is there an arrangement with the 
Department of National Revenue which pro- 
vides for income tax allowance for teacher 
immigrants coming into this country and, if 
so, for what length of time and on what 
basis? 


The Chairman: That question should be 
addressed to the Department of National 
Revenue. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): No, it has to be 
an agreement with Immigration. I can ask 
National Revenue but it seems to me that 
they are not going to make such an arrange- 
ment unless it is done in agreement with the 
Department of Immigration. 


An hon, Member: Mr. Chairman, could we 
deal with that question when we come to 
Vote 15 on Immigration rather than on Vote 
1, General Administration. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I have one fur- 
ther question, Mr. Chairman. 


The U.S. Immigration regulations have 
been changed during the last year or two to 
place a quota on all immigrants coming into 
the United States from the western hemi- 
sphere. As a result the number of Canadians 
allowed to go to the United States has been 
decreased, working a very definite hardship 
on many Canadians who may have legitimate 
reasons for going there. Have any steps been 
taken by the Immigration Department to try 
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to work out a more lenient situation in so far 
as Canadians are concerned which would be 
more in line with our own policy regarding 
Americans? 


Mr. MacEachen: The Immigration Depart- 
ment itself would not undertake any discus- 
sions. Discussion on these points would be 
conducted through the Department of Exter- 
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nal Affairs. Certainly we have had discussions 
with External Affairs and I think that they 
have had discussions with the United States, 
but I will check on that second point for you. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I will just cite 
one example which I think would emphasize 
the necessity of establishing some different, 
more satisfactory arrangement. A member of 
a Canadian industry was transferred to a dif- 
ferent position in the United States as a pro- 
motion and for further training. He was re- 
assigned and someone was put in his place. 
When he came to apply to go to the United 
States for immigration status, he was reject- 
ed; at least he was put off for a year. He lost 
his job and was left in a very difficult situa- 
tion simply because the pressure on the quota 
was such that there was no opportunity for 
him to go. This applied to a number of other 
Canadians who are in advanced study in the 
United States and whose families, for reasons 
of work, would like to go as landed immi- 
grants for the time they are down there and 
it is not possible for them to come in. It seems 
to me that we ought to be making some kind 
of protest or making some different arrange- 
ments, as far as reciprocal policies are con- 
cerned, with United States immigration. 


Mr. MacEachen: As a country and as a 
government, and I think it has wide support, 
we have embarked upon a nondiscriminatory 
universal immigration policy and we examine 
the individual and accept him at the present 
time regardless of any quotas. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Mr. Minister, I 
am not talking about discrimination; I am 
talking about a quota system. We have quota 
systems, too, even though we cannot identify 
them just as such. We do not take all who 
come, even though they qualify. 


Mr. MacEachen: Not on the basis of a 
quota, but on the basis of our selection cri- 
teria. It seems to me that a reciprocal ar- 
rangement with any country on a quid pro 
quo basis would not be in accordance with a 
universal immigration policy. 


Mr. Thompscen (Red Deer): I will not argue 
the point but I am not talking about qualifica- 
tion or discrimination; I am talking about 
quota arrangements. It seems to me there 
ought to be a different policy on the other 
side of the border in view of our policies on 
this side of the border and that our govern- 
ment ought to be doing something about it. 
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My time has gone now, Mr. Chairman, on this 
one. I will come back when the Minister is 
here again. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, the 
Minister knows my view, that I believe that 
the fact that a potential immigrant is serving 
in the armed forces of another country should 
not be considered at all in assessing whether 
or not he would make a good Canadian citi- 
zen here. However, since the Minister’s time 
is very short today and since Marcel Prud- 
*homme is the chairman of our caucus study 
group on immigration, I would like at this 
time to pass to him to take up the balance of 
our time. 


Mr. Prud’homme: I am not the chairman of 
the caucus policy on immigration, but of a 
special committee on draft dodgers and deser- 
ters. I might have a lot of questions for the 
Minister today, but before I ask them I would 
like to make a plea to my colleagues on this 
question of deserters—not draft dodgers 
because I see no problem there. Regardless of 
the past, regardless of whether before or 
after the January 1 regulations; regardless of 
the interpretation given by Mr. Lewis or Mr. 
Orlikow or the Minister of Section 32(4); 
regardless of the discussion that we might 
have to reconsider, as Mr. Thompson said, 
contractual obligation—I believe he meant 
moral obligation ... 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): No, contractual. 


Mr, Prud‘homme: Contractual. If we want 
to come up with new regulations and if we 
want to ask the government and the Minister 
through Cabinet for new regulations concern- 
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ing a clear policy on deserters, it is my view 
that we could lose a lot of energy and a lot of 
time asking for a general debate on guidelines 
or so-called guidelines, or on why there was a 
change after January 1 and what happened 
on July 29. As far as I am concerned I make 
my point very clear today before asking ques- 
tions. I do not intend to participate too long 
in that debate because I see that we will 
never solve the actual problem of deserters in 
Canada as to whether they are welcome or 
not; whether we are going to accept them or 
not. My point has been made very clear, with 
due respect to some of my colleagues who 
disagree with me in my caucus. I do not say 
it is unanimous in our Liberal caucus, in our 
Liberal ranks, but we do need as soon as 
possible a policy on deserters in Canada. As I 
said earlier, I do not intend to participate in 
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this debate because I could start arguing with 
Mr. Lewis, as I was about to do earlier, on 
his interpretation of Section 32(4) and find 
new arguments in support of the Minister or 
in disagreement with him, but I feel that I 
would not be contributing anything to this 
cause, together with some of my colleagues, 
with many of the NDP, I am sure, and some 
of the Conservatives, even though there are 
fewer there, I think, of what we are going to 
do with the deserters. There is a growing 
problem in Canada concerning the deserters 
and that will be my line of questioning to the 
Minister. One of the questions I will ask the 
Minister is: would it be possible to proceed 
more rapidly with this special question of 
deserters? I am thinking, for instance, of the 
possibility of giving more rapidly a tempo- 
rary working permit to those who are at the 
moment waiting either for special inquiries, 
for their first assessment or for an appeal. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think that our best 
approach to any problem affecting any class 
of immigrants is to try to speed up our proce- 
dures. For example, if the person goes before 
a special inquiry, there are delays because of 
the shortage of staff, the inability of our 
immigration staff to service all these inqui- 
ries. We have discussed this and we are con- 
sidering now methods by which we can speed 
up as much as we can the special inquiry 
procedure. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Mr. Minister, during the 
Czech crisis in December, having seen the 
fantastic work done by the Department of 
Immigration; having seen the efficiency of our 
Department of Immigration—I think they 
should be congratulated—in assessing these 
people so rapidly; having seen special immi- 
gration officers coming from all over the 
world to help the Czech refugees proceed to 
Canada more rapidly, is it not possible to 
have that same kind of rapid processing in 
the case of the deserters? 


Mr. MacEachen: The Czechoslovakian case 
was a special case. It was the case, as you 
know, of an invasion, the results of which 
were uncertain. Many thousands of Czechs 
who were out of the country did not return 
and others who were in left, and we adopted 
a policy similar to the one we adopted with 
the Hungarians. We waived our normal immi- 
gration requirements because of the refugee 
condition. I do not regard a person from the 
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United States as a political refugee in the 
sense that the Czechoslovaks were political 
refugees. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: Because of the very sad 
situation, which I have seen personally, of 
some of the deserters in Canada—and I 
understand all the implications, our friend- 
ship with the States and so on—I am con- 
cerned with one problem: whether we consid- 
er them refugees or not, there are hundreds 
of them in Canada in a very bad situation 
and expecting Canada to understand their 
situation. I wonder if the Department could 
not set aside their rules and find possibilities 
to protect these people. I am ready to go 
along with the Department, with the Minis- 
ters and, I think with the majority of the 
people in saying that if they keep our regula- 
tions then we will keep them in Canada, but 
this long waiting period that many of them 
are encountering at the moment makes their 
cases become more and more desperate every 
day. 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Prud’homme, I ap- 
preciate the point you raised. We want to 
treat an applicant in Canada who may be a 
member of the armed services as speedily as 
we do the others. I would find it difficult to 
make special arrangements for one category 
of immigrants who were awaiting clarification 
of their status in Canada if it was not the 
policy of the Department to issue a work 
permit until the status of an individual had 
been clarified. In my opinion we would not 
be justified, if we created a special arrange- 
ment for one group of applicants within Can- 
ada with respect to work permits. I think if 
I did it in one case that in fairness I would be 
obliged to do it in all cases. I want to under- 
take to rapidly speed up, if possible, the 
processing of these special inquiries and 
then the Board. You understand the implica- 
tions of 


Mr. Prud’homme: May I ask the Minister a 
supplementary, and it will be my last for this 
morning. Do you have the assurance of your 
Department that there will be no undue delay 
in the case of deserters? The Minister says 
that he does not want to create any injustice 
to people by proceeding with other applica- 
tions more rapidly, but do you have the assu- 
rance of your Department that there will not 
be undue delay because of the fact that they 
are deserters, and the waiting time would be 
longer for them than it is for the others. 
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Mr. MacEachen: Yes, I would take a very 
dim view of an officer of the Department 
delaying the treatment of an application—any 
application—because of a particular status. 
My instructions to the Department are to 
treat an applicant within Canada who may be 
a member of the armed services as quickly 
and as fairly as any other applicant. Within 
the last few days we have had discussions on 
this very point and I have received assu- 
rances with respect to deserters that no effort 
will be made to hold them up or to starve 
them out, as has been suggested. We have a 
policy of admitting them within Canada, and 
as long as that policy prevails it is our obliga- 
tion to treat them as fairly as we treat every 
other person who applies in Canada. 


The Chairman: 
questions? 


Are there any further 


Mr. Prud'homme: That is all for me this 
morning. 
Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 


ask the Minister one question on the point 
which Mr. Prud’homme raised, and that is... 


Mr. Prud’homme: I am sorry, I thought the 
Minister said he had to leave. 


Mr. MacEachen: I said I would leave 
between 11 and 11.30. I would like to give 
you a first round at least so that you can ask 
your major questions on this subject. I wiil 
stay until 11.30 at least. 


Mr. Brewin: The question I wanted to ask, 
which arises from Mr. Prud’homme’s ques- 
tion, relates to people, whether they are des- 
erters or otherwise, who have had a special 
inquiry held and are awaiting the results of 
an appeal. Is it the policy of the Department 
to give them work permits? I believe it is and 
I would like to know if that is the situation. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, it is. 
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Mz. Morrison: I might say, Mr. Chairman, 
that if matters have reached the stage where 
someone has been ordered deported in the 
field, then the officers in the field are 
instructed to give them permission to work 
pending the hearing of the appeal. This policy 
has been in existence for at least 12 months. 


Mr. Brewin: I just wanted to be sure of 
that. 


Mr. Morrison: Oh, yes. 
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Mr. MacEachen: And with respect to the 
inquiry. 


Mr. Morrison: Up to the point when the 
inguiry is actually held. This is not automatic, 
it would depend upon the individual circum- 
stances and how long it may take before we 
can arrange to have a special inquiry officer 
available. 


Mr. Brewin; Thank you very much. I want 
to put two questions—and they are perhaps 
really more representations than questions— 
with regard to the basic policy in respect to 
deserters. I want to ask the Minister if he 
does not think it is a reasonable view that a 
decision to desert on political and religious 
grounds may be made by people of the high- 
est moral sensitivity, especially when you 
have wars such as the Viet Nam war, which 


some people think in good faith and in their | 


own country is an unjust or a colonial war, or 
a war such as a country like Portugal is wag- 
ing in Africa. Does the Minister not recognize 
that people of the very highest calibre may 
be included amongst those who resist the 
compulsory obligation to military service. 


Mr. MacEachen: I would not contest the 
fact that there are strong moral convictions in 
this field. I am not going to comment on the 
American situation, but in general I would 
say that there are reasons of conscience. As I 
understand it, they are admitted in the Unit- 
ed States but I am sure they can still arise 
after a person enters the service. 


Mr. Brewin: Perhaps I could mention the 
case of a Portuguese officer who fought with 
distinction in the colonial wars and came to 
this country and was admitted. 


My next question along that line is if the 
government, in coming to long-term policy in 
regard to this matter, will give consideration 
to the very long political traditions in both 
this country and in the United Kingdom of 
admitting as political refugees those people 
who resist military duties in what they con- 
sider to be unjust wars. Will consideration be 
given to that long-established tradition? 


Mr. MacEachen: Of course consideration 
will be given to it. I would not like the 
Department of Immigration as a Department 
to have to be responsible for determining the 
justness of any particular war in the adminis- 
tration of a policy. I think it would have to 
be sufficiently general so that the Department 
would not be obligated to make a decision of 
this kind. 
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Mr. Brewin: I would simply accept that 
situation. I would not expect your Depart- 
ment to determine the justice or injustice of a 
particular war. What I meant was the tradi- 
tion of recognizing that there are people and 
giving—do you have something you want to 
say, Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Yes. I am not 
arguing with you, I was just questioning who 
judges what is just or unjust so far as war is 
concerned. 


The Chairman: You will have your turn in 
a moment, Mr. Thompson. Please allow Mr. 
Brewin to finish his discussion. 


Mr. Brewin: I was not complaining. I just 
wanted to know if somebody else was taking 
the floor in my place. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I was having a 
one-sided conversation with a fellow member 
of your Commitiee. 


Mr. Brewin: I see. That is a dangerous 
thing for you to get into. 


Mr. MacEachen, the point I wanted to 
make was not a determination of whether it 
was a just or an unjust war, but recognition 
of the tradition that people who object to 
military service have been admitted into this 
country and into other countries such as 
Great Britain on the basis that they are in 
effect political refugees. This is something 
that has been recognized for generations. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, and we still recognize 
that tradition. I think it was very well exem- 
plified in the case of the Czechoslovaks. There 
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have been other cases of this. For example, 
we had representations from the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, with respect to the situation 
in Iraq. We look at these matters in a very 
sympathetic way, naturally. 


Mr. Brewin: Would it not be advisable then 
in respect of those who have fallen into trou- 
ble with the military laws of their country to 
have it clear in the regulations, not in any 
indirection by directives or anything of that 
sort, what the law is in respect of that? 


Mr. MacEachen: It seemed to me that it 
would be very difficult in the administration 
of any policy to attempt to draw a line 
between a person who deserted from a mili- 
tary service for moral or conscientious prin- 
ciples and a person who may have deserted 
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for other reasons. You would understand the 
difficulty of that. How would it be possible 
for us to assess in each particular case the 
motivation of the person? For example, in the 
case of the Viet Nam war, if you talk about 
unjust wars, we would not presumably by 
admitting military deserters be making a 
judgment on the war, would we? 


Mr. Brewin: No, Mr. MacEachen, I am not 
suggesting that. I am suggesting that if one 
recognizes there are a considerable number of 
genuine political and religious objectors to 
military service, then one has to accept all 
people in that status rather than attempt to 
discriminate between the good and the bad 
cases. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think it would be ideal 
to have a clear-cut policy one way or another. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): On a point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, if we are on a second 
round and the Minister has kindly agreed to 
stay on longer, should we not go around the 
second time? 


The Chairman: Yes, as soon as Mr. Brewin 
has finished; then we have Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Weatherhead. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): We have six 
minutes left. 


Mr. Brewin: You are taking up some extra 
time yourself. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): We will add it 
up and find out what the total is. 


The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Brewin: I wanted to switch to another 
subject and perhaps it is impossible to exam- 
ine it at length now. I want to go to this 
whole question of the point system, and par- 
ticularly the point system as it relates to occu- 
pational demand, and whether proper disclo- 
sure is being made to applicants of the basis 
for setting the occupational demand. I want 
to take up with the Minister another problem 
which is the problem of the immigration 
Appeal Board. I have my view and I will 
make it known in a brief representation now 
so the Minister may perhaps be able to think 
about it. 

The Immigration Appeal Board should 
have at least as much jurisdiction to overlook 
the point system when a person can clearly in 
his judgment establish himself successfully in 
Canada, as any immigration officers scattered 
around the whole world as the Minister says 
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many of our immigration officers are. I want 
to suggest to the Minister that there should 
be an amendment to the Immigration Appeal 
Board Act to deal with that. Because of pres- 
sure of time I will not attempt to talk about 
those things now. 


Mr. MacEachen: We can go into that later. 


Mr. Brewin: I give the Minister notice that 
I want to question him on these issues 
because I think with regard to this question 
of deserters there are very important matters 
of principles involved. I think these other 
questions affect the whole administration and 
serious difficulties have arisen at the present 
time in regard to these matters. 


Mr. MacEachen: I want to say at this point, 
Mr. Brewin, that I certainly would appreciate 
any comments of any member of the Commit- 
tee on the operation of the system. I certainly 
do not regard it as the last word. I think it 
was a good system but it certainly can be 
improved. 


Mr. Brewin: I will not ask any more ques- 
tions now, but I would like to get back on the 
list and I am desisting not because of Mr. 
Thompson’s interruptions. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): 
already taken 35 out of 60 minutes. 


You have 
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Mr. MacDonaid (Egmont): Mr. Chairman, 
first of all I would like to follow up a com- 
ment or two that has been made earlier here 
today with respect to the basic question of 
whether or not we should be admitting 
specifically these people who are military de- 
serters. It has been suggested we are in the 
tradition of the United Kingdom. I would 
suggest there is a tradition that is even a 
century older than this nation on this part of 
the continent. 

Canada has been a haven of refuge for 
people beginning with the United Empire 
Loyalists, all of which we regard now as out- 
standing stock, on through the American civil 
war and the migration through the under- 
ground railway of many people during the 
time of the abolition of slavery, through to 
this century when we have accepted people 
from many countries in Europe and 
elsewhere. 


I think the right of refuge is one of the 
basic institutions that this nation is founded 
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upon and one which should not be forgotten 
in any review that is carried by your 
Department. 


I think the question before us today has 
been a very confused and muddled one, if I 
may say so with charity, because the policy 
or the directives of the Department have been 
specifically confused and muddled. Earlier 
when you indicated that one kind of situation 
applied a year ago when you were at the 
border, and another applied if you happened 
to be at an immigration station in the country 
must surely indicate to most people that this 
whole question has been treated in the most 
ambivalent sort of way. 

It is no wonder that you, sir, and the 
members of the Department have been reluc- 
tant to talk about or expose the specific doc- 
uments in question when it would indicate 
the complete contradiction that has existed 
with regard to this policy. I suppose it is the 
reason why your language was so intemperate 
when directed towards the Moderator of the 
United Church. 


Some hon. Members: Oh, oh! 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I do not hold any 
particular course with the United Church 
even though I am a dues-paying member. 

I would like to deal specifically with one 
question which I think will be vital to the 
resolution of this problem. I am fairly new at 
this game so I do not fall down flat every time 
somebody says that something is obviously 
privileged and cannot be produced. I would 
think something as important as this guide- 
line, or directive, or operating instruction, or 
whatever it is of July 29 is something that the 
Canadian people have a right to see. I, for the 
life of me, cannot understand why we have to 
go through this kind of shadow boxing about 
whether or not the Parliament of the country, 
that is, the people of the country, cannot see 
the way in which an act vital to the admis- 
sion of individuals to this nation cannot be 
known in its entirety. 

It has already been clearly stated both in 
this Committee this morning and by a num- 
ber of representations to you, sir, that there is 
a good deal of concern and disquiet about the 
way in which people are being accepted or 
refused admittance to this country. They 
related this concern directly to one directive 
that was issued by you, I would imagine, or 
by your Department at the end of July. 

I cannot see, if we believe that this is a 
just society or an open society and not a 
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secret society, how there should be any con- 
ceivable opposition to putting this guideline 
out so that there can be full public debate and 
decision. Surely the Department is not in its 
review simply going to question itself. It 
surely wants to know what the mind of the 
Canadian people is in this regard. I cannot 
see how, if you believe that democracy is still 
functioning in this country, you can refuse to 
produce that document. 


It is not good enough for us to have, as you 
indicated earlier, a verbal excursion in order 
to occasionally hit upon something which 

might or might not be in the directive and for 
the rest of our days to be guessing about 
what was really in it. It it has had the effect, 
as you have indicated very clearly this morn- 
ing, of adding considerable interpretation to 
the regulations as they are stated, it is not 
only your duty, but it is Parliament’s right to 
know what is in that directive. 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. MacDonald, I made no 
such statement that we added a considerable 
interpretation. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): It was a legal, 
contractual, and moral obligation, something 
which I have found nowhere in the reading of 
Section 32(A) of the Immigration regulations 
this morning. Surely this is a considerable 
development of, quite frankly, issues that I 
do not think at all are implicated in that 
specific regulation. 

I am not a Parliamentary expert nor am I a 
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_lawyer, but I think there are fundamental 
rights that both Parliament and the people 
have. One of them, surely, is that on major 
questions, and surely the question of immi- 
gration to and from a nation is a major ques- 
tion, people have a right to know. I would 
suggest that our discussion in this Committee, 
or your dialogue with the people of this coun- 
try will be very insufficient unless they have 
a right to know what, in fact, the real facts 
are; and we cannot unless we have this 
document. 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. MacDonald, there is 
only one comment. I have stated more than 
once that I have no personal objection so far 
as the content is concerned, but it has been a 
very long-standing practice, not of this gov- 
ernment, not of this Parliament, but for many 
parliaments, and it has been tested in the 
House more than once, that confidential 
instructions from a superior officer to a 
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subordinate officer, communications within a 
department, are privileged. 


I think that in considering this case you 
have to consider the whole gamut of the gov- 
ernment and whether or not it is possible to 
conduct a public administration when doc- 
uments within a department are made public. 
That is the only point. You can contest that 
issue and I think you are entitled to do so. If 
you say that everything ought to be made 
public, I think we would have very 
Serious’) J. 


Mr. Lewis: No one said that. 


Mr. MacEachen: I do not see how you can 
draw a line and say that this case is going to 
be made public and this case will not be 
made public. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): You have made 
the case. You are making the case now that 
privileged papers is a long standing tradition 
that has not been violated by the Parliament 
of this country. I cannot document whether or 
not that has occurred in the past years, but 
this I would say: if that is a basic tradition of 
this country, there is an even more basic 
tradition and that is the right to know—pub- 
lic interest. I think that is what we are in 
danger of violating by clinging in this case to 
the response that this is something we do not 
normally do. 


I have been in this place only about three 
and one half years but I have known that 
when public interest was at stake this did not 
prevent us on occasion from making excep- 
tions. And I would say to you, sir, that this is 
an exception that is fully justified. I am not 
saying it simply because I am here as one 
member of this Committee or as a member of 
the Opposition; I am saying it because many 
public bodies and individuals in this country 
have said this in one way or another. 

I find it difficult to believe that you would 
see yourself exercising your duties responsi- 
bly and preventing people of this country 
from, in fact, knowing what these specific 
guidelines and directives are. 


Mr. MacEachen: When 
coming? 


is the question 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): The question is 
this. You have suggested earlier today that 
there is in progress a full scale review. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, there is. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): However, in the 
same breath, or in an earlier breath, you 
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suggested that there had only been 11 cases 
where people were referred higher to see 
whether or not the decision by the local 
immigration officers was right. 


That is at the border 


Mr. MacEachen: 


points. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): It does seem to 
me there is some contradiction in the fact 
that there is a full review going on and you 
seem to indicate that there really is not much 
of a problem. Is there a problem or is there no 
problem? If so, is it extensive enough both 
for the public to be involved and for this 
Committee hopefully to hold a series of hear- 
ings on this question? 


Mr. MacEachen: The public has been 
involved, the House has been involved and 
the Committee is now involved. I have been 
frank with the Committee, I think, in telling 
the Committee what I felt were the two areas 
of concern: First, the discretion we have 
given to immigration officers on this matter, 
and that has caused me concern from a very 
early date, much before any public clamour 
arose; second, what you, I think, properly 
can describe as an ambivalent policy, because 
there is one way of treating applicants in 
Canada and another at the border points. 

I do not want to give Committee members 
any feeling that there is no sharing of the 
concern on these two points. That is why the 
review is under way. I hope it will resolve 
this problem or at least result in a better 
system than we have at the present time. 
That is all I want to say on it. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): I have one final 
short question because I know there is anoth- 
er member who would like to ask questions. 
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Since the guideline was issued on July 29, I 
think it was, to the immigration officers, have 
any further instructions of this nature or 
related to this been issued? 


Mr. MacEachen: No. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): So that guideline 
of July 29 still stands as is; is that correct? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald (Egmont): Fine, thank you. 
Mr. Chairman, may I just direct a question to 
you and ask you whether it is your plan or 
the plan of the steering committee to allow 
the opportunity to others who have already 
asked to appear before this Committee to 
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make representations on the question with 
which we have been dealing with the Minis- 
ter this morning? 


The Chairman: I think we have a steering 
committee in charge of whatever agenda is to 
be placed. We have the Estimates of the 
Department to go through. There has been 
some clear expression of opinions to us on 
these subjects, at least from those who feel 
very strongly in favour. I do not know 
whether the hearings will discover new 
material that we do not know of yet. There- 
fore, I would like to think about it and per- 
haps call a meeting of the steering committee. 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Chairman, if you will 
excuse me for one moment, I have copies of 
the major statement I made and there is a 
note on page 10 which refers to a marginal 
note which you can disregard as it was an 
internal point about clearing something and is 
not germane. 


An hon. Member: You have aroused our 
curiosity. 


An hon. Member: We are not privileged, 
are we? 


Mr. MacEachen: It is just a question of a 
certain policy that we had before the council 
and which was approved, and there was a 
note there to make sure before reference was 
made to it that it had been approved. That is 
all. It has been approved, so all that is in the 
statement is valid. 

On the second document which I read to 
you on the deserter question, it is not in this 
major one but it will be made available to 
you later in the day. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
Mr. Lewis: Are you going to leave now? 


Mr. MacEachen: I would like to leave, if I 
may. 


The Chairman: Could we complete the 
round once more? Hither Mr. Prud’homme or 
Mr. Weatherhead. 


Mr. Weatherhead: Mr. Chairman, I had a 
chance to make a brief statement when the 
Minister extended his time. I would be will- 
ing to wait until the next meeting to pursue 
my questions. Mr. Chairman, I see Mr. Roy 
has not had a chance to say anything. Per- 
haps he may have a moment before we 
adjourn. 


eee tae —_— 
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Mr. Roy (Timmins): I have two very short 
questions. To clear all the verbiage that we 
have heard this morning, Mr. Minister, could 
you tell us with regard to this contentious 
issue of the discrimination or the discretion of 
the officers regarding deserters, how many 
actual cases of individuals, with concrete evi- 
dence, have come to your attention or to the 
attention of your officers? 


Mr. MacEachen: There have been very few. 
There was a delegation some time ago which 
presented us with affidavits relating to certain 
cases which we have analysed. We would be 
happy to give our opinion of these. 


Mr. Orlikow: We will 
opportunity. 


give you the 


Mr. MacEachen: There have been very few 
cases in relation to the magnitude of the 
allegations. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Would it be 10? 
Mr. MacEachen: Twenty? 
Mr. Roy (Timmins): Ten. 


Mr. MacEachen: It would be less than 20 
certainly; perhaps the valid cases are less 
than 10. Perhaps there are no valid cases, but 
we would want to demonstrate that. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): In effect we are speak- 
ing of a very few cases that are evident. 


Mr. MacEachen: It is obvious in this great 
_ debate about the discretion which has been 
exercised that it has been exercised very 
sparingly in rejecting 11 cases and receiving 
80 or so. That is a pretty limited discretionary 
authority in its exercise. The principle may 
be another matter. 


Mr. Roy (Timmins): Could you give us any 
indication of the time at which we might 
expect a decision on your review of this par- 
ticular situation? 


Mr. MacEachen: I hope very quickly. 


The Chairman: Before the Minister goes, 
would it be the desire of the Committee to 
proceed perhaps with the portion of the Esti- 
mates dealing with Manpower so that we can 
proceed with our work; then, when we have 
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our next meeting we shall continue on the 
portion of the Estimates dealing with immi- 
gration? May we proceed with Manpower? 
We have the officials from the Department. 
You can ask the questions that you wish to 


ask and we can perhaps proceed for some 
time. 


Mr. Orlikow: Mr. Chairman, some of us 
who have discussed this question quite fre- 
quently, I know myself and Mr. Brewin have, 
realize that we will not be discussing any- 
thing but the question which has had all this 
public attention. If you want to discuss this I 
think we should have a chance to get the 
material which we have and discuss it. I do 
not see any point, Mr. Chairman, in discuss- 
ing this whole question of manpower policy 
and manpower training except in a separate 
session where we have the time to do this 
properly. 


The Chairman: Is it your wish that we 
adjourn? We should have full support on this. 
This is the question of retaining it. Is Mr. 
Orlikow’s point shared by Mr. Brewin or Mr. 
Broadbent? Do you feel that we cannot go 
ahead with Manpower? 


Mr. Broadbent: I would favour adjourning, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Loiselle: Mr. Chairman, perhaps for 
now you could meet with the Steering Com- 
mittee and decide the procedure for the next 
meeting. I would vote that we adjourn. 


The Chairman: I can see the difficulties, 
and also we are short of a quorum. There is 
no need to get into a discussion and then not 
be able to call the vote. May I make the 
following announcement. On Tuesday morn- 
ing we shall have the next meeting of this 
Committee dealing with Labour and the bal- 
ance of the Labour estimates. We discussed 
the UIC at the last meeting and we still have 
some items on Labour. This meeting with re- 
spect to Manpower and Immigration will con- 
tinue in session next Tuesday morning. At 
that time we will have the Minister with us. 


You will receive the usual notice in the 
mail. 
Thank you, very much. 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
LABOUR, MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 
Chairman: Mr. Charles Caccia 
Vice-Chairman: 


and Messrs. 


Alexander, Jerome, O’Connell, 

Badanai, Loiselle, Paproski, 

Brewin, MacEwan, Prud’homme, 

Broadbent, McNulty, Roy (Timmins), 

Dumont, Muir (Cape Breton- Thompson (Red Deer), 

Knowles (Norfolk- The Sydneys), Turner (London East), 
Haldimand), Murphy, Whiting—(20). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1969. 


The Standing Committee on Labour Ma 


npower and Immigration has the 
honour to present its 


FIFTH REPORT 
Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Thu 


rsday, February 20, 1969, your 
Committee has considered the following items listed in the Main Estimates 
1969-70: 


Votes 1 and 5, relating to the Department of Labour. 


Your Committee commends them to the House. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issue No. 10) 
is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES CACCIA, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
[Text] 


TUESDAY, May 13, 1969. 
(11) 
The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met 
this day at 9:45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Charles Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Caccia, Dumont, Knowles (Norfolk- 
Haldimand), Loiselle, MacEwan, McNulty, O’Connell, Prud’homme, Roy (Tim- 
mins), Thompson (Red Deer), Turner (London East), Whiting—(13). 


Also present: Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre). 
Appearing: The Honourable Bryce Mackasey, Minister of Labour. 


Witnesses: From the Department of Labour: Mr. A. D. Love, Deputy 
Minister; Mr. J. H. Curry, Director, Accident Prevention and Compensation; 
Mr. J. P. Duprés, Assistant Deputy Minister. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Main Estimates 1969-70, of 
the Department of Labour. 


On item 1, the Minister made a statement and, assisted by Messrs. Love, 
Curry and Duprés, answered questions posed by the Committee. 


After discussion the following items were carried: 

Vote 1, Departmental Administration $8,997,000; 

Vote 5, Grants and Contributions $440,000. 

At 11.00 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to Thursday, May 15, 1969. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by electronic apparatus) 


Tuesday, May 13, 1969 
e 0947 


The Chairman: While the quorum is build- 
ing up we shall start the meeting. We shall 
proceed with the Minister’s statements with- 
out delay. We have another meeting taking 
place in this room at 11 o’clock. 


Hon, Bryce Mackasey (Minister of Labour): 
Mr. Chairman, I had a rather lengthy state- 
ment in view of the fact that there has been 
very few opportunities for the Minister or the 
Department of Labour to be very explicit in 
the House of Commons. However, I think in 
view of the fact that there is another Com- 
mittee coming in an hour and ten minutes I 
might just read one or two sections of the 
statement and then release it to the press or 
to members around here. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Since the Minister is 
going to read just part of it, may we ask to 
have this printed? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes. We will be glad to do 
that. 


Mr. Loiselle: Can we have a copy of it? 


Mr. Mackasey: We had hoped to read it in 
and then you would all have had a copy. If 
you bear with us, within the next day or two 
we will have copies for everybody. We will 
get the translation. 


_An hon. Member: We will get it on the 
Proceedings anyway. 


Mr. Badanai;: Yes, but the Proceedings 
always take a few days to get. 


Mr. Mackasey: Let me say there is nothing 
controversial in here. Your questions may 
bring it all out anyway, but I do not want to 
be accused of contempt by releasing it to the 
press without you people seeing it. The first 
few pages cover basically the philosophy of 
the Department, what our role is, what it 
Should be, and where we are not fulfilling it. 
I have some rather pertinent things to say on 
it. 


I am saying that these are some of the 
steps we are about to take this year other 
than the strike area, which the Department 
always gets tagged with in the sense that the 
public usually associates the Department of 
Labour strictly with the question of strikes 
and labour unrest, whereas our function as 
you will see in a few moments goes well 
beyond that particular area. 

We think we must take positive action to 
greatly improve the quality of effective dia- 
logue between labour, management, and gov- 
ernment. This, as you will see as we proceed 
through the Estimates, involves a multiplicity 
of interlocking initiative. Possibly the most 
publicly obvious of these initiatives is our 
intention to sponsor a national tripartite con- 
ference here in Ottawa, October 27-29 inclu- 
sive, to which will come some 200 senior 
representatives of labour, management, and 
government. 
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This conference, the first of its kind in 
Canada, will not only provide an opportunity 
to honour the fiftieth anniversary of the ILO 
but will consider the applications of some of 
the ILO conventions to the Canadian scene. 
Beyond this very worthy objective the nation- 
al tripartite conference will speak through 
free and open discussion to clarify the respec- 
tive responsibilities of unions, management, 
and governments in working toward more 
mature industrial relations in the public 
interest. Because the form of the conference 
will be essentially free and open it will pro- 
vide a tremendous opportunity for dialogue 
between both the parties directly involved 
and also with the general public through the 
news media. 


I want to say how gratified I have been 
with the excellent degree of co-operation and 
support which we have been receiving at the 
planning stage from the leaders of organized 
labour, the employers, and government agen- 
cies. All aspects of the conference are being 
planned and developed by a tripartite com- 
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mittee who, through their efforts, are ensur- 
ing the success of the conference and a whole 
new experience in industrial relations dia- 
logue for Canadians as a whole. I will be 
saying more about this conference as the 
months proceed and it will be built up 
towards October. 

What we want to do at it is to discuss in 
public the labour, management, and govern- 
ment view of what is wrong with industrial 
relations in this country and how we can 
make communications between the three 
interested parties more meaningful and more 
spontaneous. We happen to think this is the 
one area in which there is an almost complete 
lack of communication between the Govern- 
ment and labour and management as equal 
partners. 

The second thing we want to do of course 
is to lead management and labour into this 
type of communication. We want to raise the 
standards of acceptable working conditions in 
a variety of areas. You will see that our Esti- 
mates are only 6 per cent over the approved 
Estimates for the previous year. I say only 
because this is a very small increase for the 
fact that more and more of the prosperity of 
the country is going to depend on the effec- 
tiveness of the Department of Labour to keep 
management and labour relatively on the 
same side of the bargaining table in the sense 
that we want to cut down the incidence of 
strikes and make our country more produc- 
tive. So I think we got a very big role to play. 

I think, if I may, in view of the fact that 
there is another committee coming in, spend 
a further moment with some of the other 
remarks and proceed directly to a visual aid, 
one of the charts that we have here, which 
would explain to you the makeup of our 
Department, so that members of the Com- 
mittee might understand, as I mentioned 
before, that we are just more than a Depart- 
ment concerned with the settling of labour 
unrest. Maybe I would ask the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Mr. Love, our new Deputy 
Minister, if he would explain to the Commit- 
tee the plan of organization of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Mr. J. D. Love (Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Labour): Mr. Chairman, as members 
of the Committee will see, there are three 
main program areas within the Department of 
Labour; one concerned with labour relations, 
one concerned with standards and benefits, 
and one concerned with research and devel- 
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opment. Under the Deputy Minister you will 
notice there are four service branches; one 
concerned with finance, one concerned with 
personnel, one with public relations and 
information services, and one with legal 
services. 

The three main program areas however, 
the areas in which the main thrust of the 
Deparment’s operation is put forward, are in 
three coloured boxes—Labour Relations, 
Research and Development, Labour Stand- 
ards and Benefits. Under Labour Relations 
there are four branches: first, there is a 
branch concerned with conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and I do not think I need to explain 
the functions of that branch; second, there is a 
branch concerned with labour management 
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consultation and the promotion of labour 
management committees that operate between 
negotiations in various plants across Canada; 
third, there is a branch concerned with 
employee representation—that is really a 
small staff group supporting the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters relating to 
certification; fourth, there is a branch con- 
cerned with fair employment practices which 
is responsible for the administration of legis- 
lation against discrimination in employment 
on grounds of race, colour, and so on. 

The other main area in which we are res- 
ponsible for the administration of legislation 
is standards and benefits. Here we have four 
branches again: first, there is one concerned 
with administration of the Canada Labour 
Standards Code, which is concerned with 
minimum wages, hours of work, and vaca- 
tions; second, there is one concerned with 
industrial pensions and annuities, and I do 
not think the annuities program needs any 
explanation; third, there is one concerned 
with accident prevention and compensation 
which is responsible for the administration of 
the Canada Labour (Safety) Code; fourth, 
there is the Women’s Bureau which has the 
general mandate to concern itself with special 
problems in the labour field that relate to the 
employment of women. 


Finally, in the Research and Development 
Branch there again are four units. First, the 
Economics and Research Branch is concerned 
with a wide variety of activity, including the 
conduct of major surveys on wages and work- 
ing conditions, and the production of a great 
deal of information on the contents of collec- 
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tive agreements. All of this information is 
being widely used by the parties to bargain- 
ing in all parts of Canada. Second, the Legis- 
lation Branch, a relatively small branch, but 
none the less quite important in a federal 
state, I think, is concerned with the analysis 
and publication of studies on the contents of 
labour law, both at the federal and provincial 
level. Third, the International Labour Affairs 
Branch, again a small group, is concerned 
with the work of the Department in support 
of the International Labour Organization 
which brings together in annual conferences 
and special conferences throughout the year 
tripartite representatives from all countries 
associated with the United Nations. Fourth, is 
the library services. 

I think that is all I have to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, unless there are further comments. 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say just a few words about the labour 
relations section or branch of the chart and 
point out that the Estimates will probably 
show that we have asked for an increase of 
$221,000. I think this again should be consid- 
ered as quite acceptable in view of the fact 
that if we can prevent one strike a year we 
are saving the economy millions of dollars. It 
would be very penny-wise and pound-foolish 
to try and cut back on the efficiency of this 
particular branch because our budget is cur- 
tailed. I notice the Treasury Board listening 
to this with a great degree of interest, but 
this is a fact of life and we cannot apologize 
for it. 


In other words, we are not satisfied until 
we eliminate all the causes of unrest in this 
country. We are perhaps idealistic in attempt- 
ing to reach this type of utopian state but 
that must be our objective. Therefore we 
have done a very close analysis within the 
Department on the role of the Labour Rela- 
tions banking to a great degree on the experi- 
ence of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kelly, whom I 
consider to be as knowledgeable or more 
knowledgeable than most people in or out of 
government circles on the problems of labour 
in general. 


Therefore, our first great thrust for 
improvement has got to be in this particular 
area. We realize with social unrest in this 
country that we have been relatively fortu- 
nate in the federal field to have so few 
strikes. I think that labour in general has 
been very responsible and very conservative 
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as compared to other segments of Canadian 
society. While I am not passing judgment on 
the fact that people are questioning standards 
more and more, I think that in general, as I 
will show you on the chart, labour should be 
commended for the degree of responsibility 
which they have exercised in the last few 
years, are still exercising, and I think will 
continue to exercise provided they are sure 
the governments intend when they control 
anything to control all segments of society 
and not labour alone. 

In order to bolster our labour relations 
with the Department we have received per- 
mission to add to this particular branch five 
specialists whom we call special mediators, 
whose function and purpose I described in 
the House of Commons in November when I 
said it is my belief the time had come for the 
establishment of a new mediation service. 

This will be composed of experts who, with 
the proper support of research and with the 
detailed knowledge of the industries coming 
within the federal sphere, will be of invalua- 
ble service to management and labour. These 
experts could introduce a degree of continued 
communication that should reduce the areas 
of friction, and supply the assistance to make 
collective bargaining more meaningful. This 
new staff is absolutely crucial to the develop- 
ment of a more effective labour relations 
policy for improving the union management 
government by-laws and for upgrading the 
quality of specific economic expertise which 
we can provide to both parties in negotiations. 
To further enrich the capacity of this new ser- 
vice for providing maximum value to the col- 
lective bargaining assistance, we will be 
allocating research teams to operate in direct 
support of the mediation specialists, so that 
all parties in the bargaining—unions, man- 
agement and the mediator—will have the 
most adequate factual information. 


An example of how this has worked so far 
on a trial basis—and, I think, worked excep- 
tionally well—was in the Montreal waterfront 
dispute where, many months ago, I felt as the 
Minister of Labour, and as one who is fairly 
close to the Montreal scene, that there was a 
death of impartial information available to 
the judge, to labour, and to management. 
After consultation between the Deputy 
Minister, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Waisglass of the 
Research Department, and myself, it was felt 
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that a good opportunity to try out this new 
concept had arisen. We earmarked, or placed 
at the disposal of our particular branch, the 
services of one or two experts from the 
Department of Research. Mr. Kahan is one 
example. His sole role was to amass informa- 
tion from all the ports in the world through 
our labour attachés in Washington, Brussels, 
and London as to what were the problems in 
other ports around the world, how were these 
handled, what was in the collective agree- 
ments, and the like. We have compiled, and 
are compiling that information at the Depart- 
ment of Labour in as meaningful a form as 
possible. Management, labour, and the Chair- 
man of the Board banked very heavily on this 
impartial information, and we were proba- 
bly—as we should be at these negotiations— 
the best informed of all people. Because of 
this, we were able, within a matter of a few 
moments of question’s being asked, to tell all 
parties how things were done in Amsterdam 
or in New York, what the collective agree- 
ments were in these particular ports, how 
particular problems were tackled there, what 
was in the Devlin report, and so on. We 
intend to extend this type of research facility 
to all segments that come under the Depart- 
ment, the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, or federal jurisdiction. 

I would like to pass, if I may, to the statis- 
tics, of labour unrest in the IRDI area of 
federal jurisdiction over the last year, with a 
view to making these more comprehensive. I 
have asked the Department to prepare a 
chart, which can be viewed behind us here. 
You will see that 138 cases have been 
referred to the Department of Labour. Here, I 
mean that these were 138 out of the thou- 
sands—I do not particularly have the statis- 
ties; perhaps Mr. Wilson or Mr. Kelly can 
refresh your memory on them—or, at least,— 
many, many hundreds of collective agree- 
ments, signed every year in the federal sphere, 
which nobody hears about, for these never 
receive any publicity on the front page. They 
are settled peacefully and quietly between 
management and labour. There were, howev- 
er, in the fiscal year 1968-69, 138 disputes 
which management and labour were unable 
to settle without the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Labour at some point. With the 
assistance of the conciliation officers, the 
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Department of Labour settled 105 out of the 
138 disputes. Of the remaining 33, we were 
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able to settle 24 at the conciliation board stage 
—leaving nine disputes, out of a potential of 
138, to go to the strike stage. This record, I 
think, is hardly one of which we should be 
ashamed. To my recollection only two of the 
nine strikes were of major consequence—one 
being the Seaway strike and the other the 
grain handlers’ dispute at the Lakehead. 

Contrary to any opinion that may exist 
elsewhere, I think that the Department and 
the present legislation have been adequate, but 
both need improvement because we do not 
want them the next time we come around. In 
the meantime, however, I believe these statis- 
tics to be very meaningful, because up until 
recently very little effort has been made to 
differentiate between strikes in the federal 
field and strikes across Canada in general. 

I do not know if we have these figures on a 
chart, and I do not wish to bore you with 
statistics, but in 1963—and I am rounding 
figures if I may be permitted—there were 
861,000 mandays lost through strikes in the 
provincial field. In 1964 that figure had 
climbed to 1,500,000. In 1965 it was over two 
million, and in 1966—which is very meaning- 
ful because these are the contracts to come up 
in 1968, in general—these were over 3,700,000 
mandays lost. In 1967—we are getting up to 
this chart—the figure was 3,800,000; and in 
1968, 4,600,000. All these statistics refer only 
to the provincial field. 

Now, what has been the experience in the 
federal field? In 1963, 56,000 mandays were 
lost; in 1964, 55,000; in 1965, 154,000; in 1966, 
1,440,000; in 1967, 172,000; and in 1968, only 
138,000. Compare the latter figure in the fed- 
eral field with that of 4,500,000 in the provin- 
cial—though this is not intended to be any 
reflection on the provinces. The disparity 
probably reflects, to a degree, the growth of 
the industrialized sections of the provinces 
outside the federal field. Of course, there are 
many more people in those particular areas 
than there are in the federal field. Lastly, I 
might say that, because of the federal field, 
our collective agreements are national in 
scope and these figures become distorted if we 
happen to have two or three strikes such as 
those of the present airlines. 


Although we think that, in reviewing these 
things, we must improve the strike situation, 
we have already improved it tremendously. I 
just want to remind the Committee that a 
great deal more time is lost through accidents 
and illness than through strikes. 
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I do not think, Mr. Chairman, I have too 
much time to go through it all. I will just 
jump to the other area—the Labour Stand- 
ards Department. There we have asked for a 
14 per cent increase or $421,000 in our budget. 
We are a small department. We do not apolo- 
gize for this, but our budgets are relatively 
small; and so percentages which may sound 
impressive do not necessarily constitute large 
sums in terms of dollars and cents. Yet, I am 
sure that questions—under the Labour Stand- 
ards Code and the actual way it is set up— 
will be asked in respect of this particular 
area, and Mr. Currie is here to explain it. 

We are laying added emphasis, of course, 
on the fair employment practices, because we 
are very aware of the fact that the federal 
government had the leading role to play in 
the elimination of discrimination in the work 
force. We have the legislation. We are a little 
short of staff, but we have had permission to 
increase it and are doing good work in this 
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connection. We started a series of ads which 
are bringing in very good results from people 
complaining about discriminatory practices— 
not only women, but Eskimos, Indians, and 
Canadians in general. We are working very, 
very hard on that. 

The Research and Development Department 
is a very large and important one because, as 
you notice here, it carries not only economic 
research but also legislation, the ILA and 
library services. There, the request for 
increase in money—4 per cent—is less than 
what even wages would be. This has been a 
result of our ability in trying to make 
research more meaningful, a little more prac- 
tical and by shaving the expenses, and cur- 
tailing, or postponing some of the things 
which we would like to do. But we under- 
stand that we must do this thing. I think there 
is another chart, Mr. Chairman, which might 
be meaningful. It is that of the size of the 
Department. We should explain to you where 
our 800 people are located. By towns, we 
have 20 in Vancouver, 12 in Edmonton, 1 in 
Saskatoon, 2 in Regina, and 20 in Winnipeg. 
The rest are situated in all the other cities 
across the map. Of our staff, 96 are in Labour 
Relations; 313 are in Labour Standards and 
Benefits; 148 in Research and Development; 
and 249 in general administration. 


We would like to show you the employees 
in the federal field, if we may, by industry. 
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We are trying to help you understand just a 
little more about labour. I may need help 
here, but I will try to go through it. 


We included the public service for one very 
particular reason, because although we are 
not responsible for the collective agreements 
within the public service, we are responsible 
for the application of many of the pieces of 
legislation that are as equally applicable to 
public servants as they are to outside people. 
I am speaking of accidents, discrimination, 
fair employment practices, and these things 
which are in our jurisdiction. We tend to 
exercise it in as well as outside the public 
service. Mr. Love, would you like to explain 
that a little further? 


Mr. Love: In the upper part, the chart is 
designed to show the breakdown, by indus- 
try, of employees within federal jurisdiction. 
Reading from the left, it shows that the lar- 
gest single industrial segment is the railway. 
The blue box is the airlines, the next one is 
trucking-road transportation, and the brown 
one is water transportation. Together, those 
four blocks comprise virtually all of the 
transportation industries in Canade. The next 
big segment is communications, including 
telecommunications, radio and TV. 

In the blue box is grain handling; then a 
very large segment in banking, including 
some 90,000 employees; then a smaller group 
in uranium mining; and then in the last green 
block, there is a residual group. This last 
group includes a miscellany of industries, 
including some in manufacturing, such as 
Polymer because the federal crown corpora- 
tions are there. Together these boxes repre- 
sent the jurisdiction of the departmentin some 
of its major fields. For example, this repre- 
sents the coverage of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, the Canada 
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Labour (Standards) Code. In addition, there 
are 237,000 federal public servants who are 
within the Department’s jurisdiction for par- 
ticular purposes. For example, our safety in- 
spectors now have access to all establishments 
within the federal government, and so some 
elements of the government are required to 
cover that public service segment. The 
regional breakdown simply shows the break- 
down of the employees within federal juris- 
diction in five major regions across Canada. 


The figures at the very bottom are put 
there for comparative purposes. This repre- 
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sents the total work force in Canada. For ex- 
ample, in Ontario the total federal juridiction 
for purposes of the labour relations Act, the 
IRID Act, is about 150,000, plus a group of 
103,000 in the federal public service. That is 
the Ontario component of the federal jurisdic- 
tion industries, and public service. Against 
that roughly 254,000 there is a total work 
force in Ontario of over 2 million, and which 
is closely approaching 3 million. 


This demonstrates the fact, that the great 
bulk of the employees in Canada, for pur- 
poses of labour relations, are within provin- 
cial jurisdiction. All of the manufacturing 
industries, for example, are within provincial 
jurisdiction, and for most purposes are out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labour. 


Mr. Mackasey: I think, gentlemen, in view 
of the time, while I could invite many more 
remarks, perhaps the information in here will 
come out under questioning. Mr. Chairman, 
thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Mackasey. 
Before proceeding with the questions and 
answers, may I invite the members for their 
stations and corporations to stay until 11.00 
o’clock so that we can perhaps call the items 
before us and maintain a quorum. So far, two 
persons have indicated that they wish to ask 
a question or to speak. They are Mr. Dumont 
and Mr. Prud’homme. Mr. MacEwan did you 
indicate to me that you wished to ask 
questions? 


Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 
indicated. 


Mr. Knowles also 


The Chairman: We will adopt the same 
procedure as the last meeting. Mr. MacEwan 
indicated to me his intention to ask questions 
well ahead of the others, but I was not quite 
sure whether or not he had. I will start with 
Mr. MacEwan, followed by Mr. Dumont, Mr. 
Prud’homme and Mr. Knowles. 


Mr. MacEwan: We do not have very much 
time, Mr. Chairman, so I will try to limit my 
questioning here because we can only go to 
11:00 o’clock. I was glad to note in the charts 
that so many of the cases in Canada involving 
labour relations have been looked after by 
the Department and that there were only nine 
strikes. Could Mr. Mackasey advise and give 
us the very up-to-date report on the matter of 
the Air Canada strike, which is current in 
Canada today? Could he report anything 
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today further to what he said yesterday in the 
House of Commons? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to say all I can without jeopardizing the 
relations or the negotiations which are going 
on at this time. The Air Canada strike is a 
classic example of how our Act works. The 
Bretton Woods Agreement shows that in Aus- 
tralia, in Sweden, and in these other coun- 
tries, which we hear a lot about, there is very 
little we can bring in to the Canadian scene 
because culture and environment all play a 
part. The degree of freedom and democracy 
which exists in the country is directly 
associated with the type of labour manage- 
ment relations that evolves. 

The philosophy which I expounded in the 
House of Commons last October and Novem- 
ber is a very basic one. Our present legisla- 
tion is based on the concept that periodically 
management and labour must reach an agree- 
ment on working conditions and on what 
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value is to be placed on the dictates of labour 
of a particular employee or a group of 
employees. At the best, this collective agree- 
ment which emerges is a consensus of opinion 
between the two sides. It is usually a fair and 
honest consensus when both sides can bargain 
from a position of equality. This is the ideal 
situation. It does not always work that way 
but that is the way it is supposed to work. So 
we set up legislation to make the horse race 
as even as possible. 

In the case of Air Canada and the machin- 
ists you have a classic example of free collec- 
tive bargaining. The unions have demanded 
for reasons best Known to the unions certain 
wages and fringe benefits which they think 
are equitable and fair and within the ability 
of Air Canada to pay. In turn, Air Canada 
say this is all we can afford because we have 
a responsibility to generate profit, find within 
our own resource our capital market to assure 
private lending people if we need money for 
the future that we are capable of operating at 
a profit, and so on, and we are not unconscious 
of the general battle against inflation. 
This has been the public posture of both 
sides. 


They are both welcome to their positions 
and under our Act they have gone through 
the various stages. They have gone through 
the conciliation officer stage. They have had 
closed discussions. They have both jointly 
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asked to waive a conciliation board stage. 
They both told me in a private telegram 
signed jointly that such a stage was unneces- 
sary because the strike was unlikely. This is 
pretty well in the spirit of the Woods Report 
which suggested we vary these types of 
things. 

I agreed to this warning both parties that if 
they did not come to an agreement at this 
stage to be prepared to suffer the conse- 
quences. The consequences are that for three 
weeks we have had a strike which has been 
very costly to Air Canada and very costly to 
the employees. Unless we are going to make 
our labour laws a mockery and move in with 
legislation, the best we could do is offer both 
sides all the mediums of communication pos- 
sible to settle their own differences. 

The only time we can justify trampling on 
our own legislation or the rights of the work- 
er or the rights of management is when, in 
the opinion of the government, a_ further 
emphasis of these rights creates a national 
emergency and jeopardizes the fundamental 
rights of all Canadians in general. 

So far we have not come to the conclusion 
that we have reached that stage. We know it 
is inconvenient, but our own studies are that 
the loss in revenue to Air Canada is being 
picked up by other media of transportation— 
railways, private carriers, automobiles, bus 
lines, and so on. There is no denying that it is 
very inconvenient. 

You asked me what position we are in 
today. The unions have publicly come down 
from a position of 20 per cent for 1 year, I 
believe, to a position of 24 per cent for 2 
years. They are no longer insisting upon pari- 
ty with the Americans. They have shifted their 
position. Air Canada have not publicly 
released their new position. I think their last 
stand was 8 per cent and 7 per cent for 2 
years or 15 per cent. Basically, there is where 
we are. The Company is offering 15 per cent 
for 2 years and the union is asking for 24 per 
cent for 2 years and negotiations have broken 
off once again. 


Both sides yesterday in a telegram indicat- 
ed to me that they would welcome the assis- 
tance now of the Department of Labour. I 
have made phone calls to both sides and I am 
convinced that the telegrams are meaningful 
in the sense that both parties are now pre- 
pared to negotiate on some other basis— 
maybe the length of the contract; maybe the 
actual wage package; maybe on the benefits; 
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maybe on the fringes; maybe on a lot of 
things. As a result of this, later on today I 
will be notifying both sides that talks will 
resume tomorrow with the help of the 
Department of Labour. 
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I must repeat however, that I do not think 
the Minister of Labour or the Department of 
Labour has any right in the collective bar- 
gaining process to the extent that we in- 
fluence or dictate to either side what the set- 
tlement should be. I do not think that the gov- 
ernment has any right to do this. These are 
Crown Corporations and not branches of a 
department of the government. If they are 
going to function properly, they have to 
understand that they have to operate like any 
other corporation. 


At the same time, when unions take that 
step and go on strike they have to be prepared 
to face the economic consequences of their 
action. They have to be prepared to realize 
that going on strike may mean six or eight 
months’ strike and that nobody is going to 
bail them out after two or three days. The 
companies in turn have to realize that if they 
do not develop a better spirit, a better degree 
of communication with their employees dur- 
ing the life of the contract, then they are 
running the risk of being struck for other 
than monetary reasons simply because hostili- 
ty has developed, and they have to run the 
risk of the economic problems Air Canada 
now face. 


In short, and I may be a little long in 
answering you but I appreciate your asking, I 
have yet to be directly concerned with any 
strike since I have been Minister of Labour 
where monetary considerations have been the 
main issue. It is tragic to know that in gener- 
al they both approach the bargaining table in 
a terrible spirit of hostility, which both sides 
have generated since the last collective agree- 
ment and which quite often find their root in 
some insignificant day to day harassment, 
management to labour or vice versa. This is 
tragic. 

On the other hand, when you look at the 
railway settlement which we are rather proud 
of and for which I think Mr. Kelly should be 
commended, we did something historic; we 
were able to get both parties to sign an agree- 
ment on very reasonable terms before their 
old contract expired. However, I have no 
jllusions that this was possible for any other 
reason than CNR have gradually been build- 
ing up through Bill Wilson of the CNR good 
labour relations with their employees. That is 
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really fundamental. You cannot legislate that. 
It is just plain common intelligence. 

To sum it up, at the present moment talks 
will resume tomorrow between Air Canada 
and the International Association of Machin- 
ists. The facilities of the Department of 
Labour will be placed there as a third party 
in order to, I hope this time, settle their 
differences. 2 


Mr. MacEwan: I understand, Mr. Minister, 
mediation services were used before in this 
particular matter. Could you tell me when? 
You have gone into the matter of mediation 
services and shown in your estimates where 
there will be an increase of six top-notch 
personnel. Can you tell me just when media- 
tion was used in this particular matter? 
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Mr. Mackasey: I can tell you that the talks 
began between Air Canada and _ their 
employees, I believe, in November. Under the 
Act they could have begun on the first of 
November, two months before their old con- 
tract expired. There were exploratory talks in 
April. I will have to get the date of when a 
conciliation officer was appointed, which we 
mentioned here settles the majority of strikes. 
In this case, in the dispute he was unsuccess- 
ful in April. 

It was in April when normally both parties 
would ask for a conciliation board. It is thei. 
responsibility and initiative. They came to me 
and in a telegram signed by both parties sug- 
gested to the Department of Labour that the 
assistance of a conciliation board was not 
necessary because in the opinion of unions 
and management a settlement was imminent 
and that the quickest way and fairest way to 
get a settlement was to by-pass the concilia- 
tion board. 


In my answer to both of them, I warned 
them of the consequences if by-passing this 
normal step did not pay off. You asked me 
when we put the services of Mr. Kelly at 
their disposal. It was within a few days of 
receiving that telegram asking for the ser- 
vices of Mr. Kelly. They did not specify Mr. 
Kelly in the telegram but they told me they 
would appreciate the services of Mr. Kelly 
rather than going through the conciliation 
board stage. 


Mr. Kelly spent, I expect, a week with 
them and was unable to settle the difference 
of opinion, not on money but on a broad 
classification clause which was the main issue 
at the time. I believe talks broke off on a 
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Tuesday and the strike occurred on the Sun- 
day. After the comparative period of a week, 
I may be wrong whether it was a week, but I 
can verify it, they again asked for the assist- 
ance of the Department and this time Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Wilson went in the hope of 
settling the dispute, and that broke off. 

From that moment on they have been nego- 
tiating directly, and over the weekend broke 
off. Finally, after my statement in the House 
of Commons that if they wanted our help 
they had to show they were sincere about 
settling the dispute, they finally sent me a 
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telegram—both parties—which I checked out 
with both parties. I am not convinced that 
they are willing to sit down and really work 
at it. 


Mr. MacEwan: On the matter of mediation 
services, with the increased personnel, Mr. 
Minister, do you envisage that, in the future, 
your Department will be able to provide 
these services at, hopefully, a reasonable 
length of time before the termination of cer- 
tain contracts? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes, that is roughly the 
problem, the core of which you have 
defined—the difference in settling the respec- 
tive railways and airlines disputes. Both par- 
ties in the railway settlement must be con- 
vinced that it is in the best interests of every- 
body concerned that we secure an immediate 
and rapid settlement and that negotiations 
become meaningful as soon as possible. You 
must remember, though, that this necessitates 
three basic ingredients—unions which are 
responsible in negotiations, management 
enlightened enough to know what the prob- 
lem is all about, and, as you are suggesting, 
competent mediators available. 


Now, such mediators as we have in the 
Department are competent, but there are just 
not enough of them. Secondly, they have not, 
until this point, as far as I am. concerned, 
been backed up with the proper resources. 
This is why I meant to mention earlier that 
we have asked Mr. Waisglass to direct some 
of his research department towards backing 
up the services of those particular people. 


Finally, we intend also to make the 
Labour-Management Consultation Branch 
more meaningful so that we can impose upon 
stupid management and stupid labour—where 
these exist—communication, until they both 
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come to their senses. This is being planned at 
the moment. 


Mr. MacEwan: Just one more question and 
then I will pass on. I noticed what the Minis- 
ter said about the government not intervening 
in strikes, and I wonder if he could exp.ain 
his position to us. I recall a couple of strikes 
in which he appeared in Montreal... 


Mr. Mackasey: In my underwear... 


Mr. MacEwan: Yes, just as the Minister 
had emerged from the shower, that is... 


Mr. Mackasey: ... combing my hair 
...and he had hair... 


Mr. Mackasey: I have some... 


Mr. MacEwan: 


Mr. MacEwan: It was a great picture of 
him and it demonstrated that the old gentile- 
man had done it again. Now, I suspect that 
there is a distinction between then and the 
present. Could the Minister advise us? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes, I know what you are 
trying to say. You want to know why I am 
not in this one? 


Mr. MacEwan: Yes. 


Mr. Mackasey: Well, I can tell you that in 
any of the strikes in which I have been 
involved, I have been particularly careful 
never to dictate or suggest or impose the 
monetary settlement upon one side or the 
other. 

I am too astute a politician to have anyone 
from a Crown corporation come up tomorrow 
and say, “The Minister of Labour was able to 
secure a settlement because we were forced 
into giving more money to our employees 
than we wanted to give. Therefore we need 
some help from the government because our 
budget is going to be strained.” 

All that I did in any one of those dis- 
putes—and I do not apologize for my action— 
was to act as a mediator between both sides, 
to transmit their offers to each other, to sug- 
gest to one that the offer of the other party 
was reasonable where it was reasonable, and 
to suggest to the other side where they should 
compromise. Really, for me do the work of 
mediation is to supplement the mediation role 
of our department because we are short in 
numbers—not because I am Bryce Mackasey. 

The Minister of Labour does carry a degree 
of prestige regardless of what party is in 
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power and sometimes that prestige—or in- 
fluence, or threats—is sufficient to bring the 
parties together. That is exactly all I have 
done. 

Now, you say, why have I not gone into 
this one? It is because the disputants in 
turn asked jointly to by-pass the Conciliation 
Board Report stage, They ruled the Depart- 
ment out of it. They said, ‘We can settle this 
without any help”. 

They went out on strike of their own voli- 
tion and so I said, very well, you are on 
strike. You, the union, be prepared to realize 
that neither the Minister of Labour nor the 
Department of Labour is going to rush into 
every dispute as a fireman. If you people 
think you want to go on strike, if you are 
prepared to pay the economic consequences, 
then stay on strike”. 

That is my philosophy, and the same thing 
applies throughout Canada. I would walk to 
Montreal tomorrow, though, if I thought I 
could settle the dispute—not on my terms, 
but on Air Canada’s and the union’s terms. 
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I do not want anyone to leave this room 
with the impression that any settlement in 
which I was personally involved was settled 
on my terms, or that I was able to dictate 
terms of settlement. Those settlements have 
been settled exactly as both parties wished. 
All I have been able to do has been to trans- 
mit that message to both sides. 


This is precisely the situation here, and 
I have no intention of getting into the Air 
Canada strike and saying to Air Canada, 
“You settle for a higher figure than you 
wish”. Similarly, I have no intention of going 
in there to the unions and saying “You settle 
for less than you intend’. The decision is 
theirs to make. 

If, however, both sides say, “Mr. Mackasey, 
we think that possibly you can seduce us 
into settling on the terms upon which we 
want to settle”, I will go down and do this, 
and make no apology for so doing. I think 
that is part of my function as Minister of 
Labour, though I do not enjoy it. 


Mr. MacEwan: Will there be a board set up 
for CPA? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes, there will be a concilia- 
tion board set up for CPA, Russell, and it 
will probably be several months before CPA 
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is in any strike position, if circumstances fol- 
low their normal pattern. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. MacEwan. 
Mr. Dumont. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
First of all, I would like, if you allow me, Mr. 
Chairman, to sincerely congratulate the 
Minister for his very human way of dealing 
with problems. I think the experience he had 
when he was quite young enables him to con- 
sider all the human aspects, especially with 
regard to the budget he has at his disposal. 

If I understand correctly the Air Canada 
question is of an economic nature. Now, with 
regard to the table that was shown to us a 
while ago, of the 138 labour disputes we have 
had, 129 have been settled through concilia- 
tion agents or by the Conciliation Board, 
leaving only 9 strikes to be settled. 


My question is the following: among these 
disputes that have been settled, which are the 
ones that did not imply any pay increase, or 
how many have been settled through an 
increase in pay? 


Mr. Mackasey: Well, Mr. Dumont, I think 
that in the disputes at least in those where I 
was directly involved there was always a 
question of pay increases. As you well know, 
recently in Canada, and fortunately for 
everyone, except maybe for those who have a 
fixed Pension Plan, in general, the profits of 
companies are increasing. Therefore, it is nor- 
mal and natural that the employees them- 
selves will ask for a percentage of these profits 
because, after all these profits are largely 
the result of their work and their contribu- 
tions. So they have a right to take part in 
these profits as much as the owners of a com- 
pany, a corporation or the shareholders in a 
manufacture or an industry. So, in general, I 
admit there is always a question of increase 
in pay and it is always one of the problems, 
but it is rarely the major problem. I find that 
in general the principal cause of our strikes is 
the inability of employers and employees to 
create an atmosphere of conciliation before 
the dispute and to establish communication 
between themselves. There is a lot to be done 
in that field, and I hope that the Department 
of Labour will be able to provide the neces- 
sary solutions. 


Mr. Dumont: An additional question. With 
all due respect for the sincerity for which you 
are well known, Mr. Minister, don’t you think 
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that through these pay increases which create 
inflation that the Government wants to fight, 
we might get the impression that we are 
going around in circles, like a dog chasing its 
tail. In view of this, could we not practice a 
policy similar to that of Japan, among others, 
which exports by applying what we call a 
“compensated discount”? Don’t you think that 
in order to lower the cost of living and at the 
same time to settle the labour problem, we 
should think, in a great Canadian policy, of 
lowering the cost of living by granting a com- 
pensated discount instead of thinking about 
pay increases? To compensate the discount? 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Dumont, in a way, you 
are right. If you want to lower inflation, I 
agree completely with your objectivity. I only 
said that we will not lower the inflation if we 
only control wages. 


Mr. Dumont: Right. 


Mr. Mackasey: It is also logical to say: We 
will control profits, dividends, rents, all the 
aspects, all the forces which, together, will 
create inflation. That is the argument of the 
employees; it is a fairly good argument. It 
does not mean that the employees have the 
right to obtain everything they want, and that 
is why we have a dispute at Air Canada. Air 
Canada says: We cannot pay more than that; 
the employees say: We deserve more. So, you 
have a dispute. 
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But for the Government of Canada to con- 
trol all the aspects, all the forces which, 
together, help create inflation, is very hard 
because of the Constitution. Quebecers know 
this as well as I do, there are many fields, for 
example, the control on prices and rents, 
where the Federal Government cannot 
interfere. 


Mr. Dumont: But, in answer to my question 
regarding the “‘compensated discount”, i.e. to 
reduce the cost of living by a discount grant- 
ed on all products in general, are there any 
controls to compensate? 


Mr. Mackasey: The only reason why I don’t 
completely agree with you, is because I don’t 
have a great knowledge of social credit. 


Mr. Dumont: Then I should send you the 
recipe. 


Mr. Mackasey: But all the same, I always 
respect your opinions because they are always 
progressive. 
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The Chairman: Do you have any more 
questions, Mr. Dumont? 


Mr. Dumoni: No. 
The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


[English] 

Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Cenire): Mr. 
Chairman, as a good deal has been said about 
Air Canada I will ask only one question on 
that subject, although there are one or two 
others I would like to ask. 

I gather from what you have said, Mr. 
Mackasey, that you are satisfied on the genu- 
ineness of the appeals from both sides for the 
Department to get the parts together. Also, it 
would seem to me that on each side there is 
now a desire to settle. Do you not think that 
in that circumstance there should not be any 
hesitation on your part in meeting with them 
personally, even if it means another of these 
all-night underwear sessions... 


Mr. Mackasey: I do not mind the 
underwear... 
Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Cenire): 


...So that this attempt is not aborted. 


Mr. Mackasey: I prefer to be photographed 
in my underwear than photographed with no 
underwear; I would rather be photographed 
with my hair combed than my hair 
uncombed—but this does not bother me. 

Your point is a valid one, Mr. Knowles. 
However, I think that a Minister of Labour 
can enter a dispute only once; the second 
time he is not effective—he is only minimizing 
his role. I am prepared to move into this 
thing personally. In the meantime, however, I 
have great confidence in Mr. Kelly and Mr. 
Wilson who I am sure tomorrow will bring 
the parties together and, I hope, settle the 
dispute. But as I said earlier, if my personal 
presence is needed I will be there. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
share your confidence in the ability of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Kelly but, you know, some 
unkind people have the thought—I am not 
one of those—that you only get into these 
disputes when you know they are just about 
won. 


Mr. Mackasey: Well, if anybody wants... 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): This 
is pretty important. I would say you should 
gamble your reputation on it. 
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Mr. Mackasey: The point is that I am not 
particularly concerned about what people 
think of the Minister of Labour. This is one 
of the advantages I have. I know personally 
What type of disputes I got into, and if any- 
one around this table thinks that when I got 
into the Montreal waterfront strike this was 
about won, then they have holes in their 
head. That took weeks and weeks of settling 
and Judge Gold and myself ended up writing 
the contract ourselves in the middle of the 
night. If anybody knows anything about a 
waterfront problem, we are still wondering 
how we got it settled. You know, I can 
remember a strike in 1958—you can too— 
under a previous government. This is no re- 
flection on the government or the Minister of 
Labour at the time, who was a good friend of 
mine, but that strike went 71 days in British 
Columbia. You recall the strike. Were you in 
the House that year? 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): No. 


Mr. Mackasey: Well, you were close to the 
House. You were down the street at the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


Mr. EKnowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
was down the street, yes. 


Mr. Mackasey: That strike went 71 days... 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
Same time, another station. 


Mr. Mackasey: ...and it was certainly in- 
convenient for the people of British Columbia 
who travel by steamboat or ferry. That was 
settled by arbitration or legislation. There is 
bound to be people say, ‘Well, the Minister 
of Labour is strike-happy—he runs in to get 
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his picture in the paper at the last possible 
moment”. I could not give a damn what they 
think. I am only satisfied that I settle the 
strike. That to me, in the final analysis, is 
what is important. 


An hon. Member: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Mackasey: I could not give a damn 
what people think when they see me in my 
underwear, as long as we get the settlement. 
I am going to say this: I had nothing to do 
with the railway settlement—and that was the 
finest thing that has happened to labour rela- 
tions in two years. This was Mr. Kelly’s 
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victory, not Mr. Mackasey’s. I stayed far away 
from it. Perhaps I have the wrong concept of 
what my job is but I feel a lot better knowing 
that if my presence prevented nine strikes 
that is nine strikes less than we would have 
had if I had not been in there. Fine, I will 
accept the criticisms as long as I get the 
strikes settled. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Yes, 
that is fine. I just have one more comment on 
this. You say that you got into the Seaway 
strike which was more difficult than this one? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
Well, God bless your heart. 


Mr. Mackasey: I just say one more word, 
because you made a valid point. The point I 
want to make here—and the reason I have 
not gone into it—is that I think both sides in 
this dispute need a damn good lesson, if I 
may say so. Air Canada has to learn to create 
a better relationship with their employees. 


Some hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Mackasey: It leaves a lot to bloody well 
be desired, if I may talk good Irish. I do not 
know what settlement they have reached in 
recent years that has been settled peacefully. 
One of the settlements that I got involved in 
and had my picture taken in my underwear 
was an Air Canada strike with the CALEA 
union, you may recall—again an Air Canada 
strike. There are five agreements coming up 
with Air Canada and unless in the future 
they learn to deal with their employees in a 
fair and decent manner they are going to 
have labour strife for an unwanted reason 
for some time to come. 


On the other hand, the unions have a lot to 
learn. They have to learn to swallow their 
pride sometimes and stop worrying about 
their face, their dignity and their posture. 
They have to realize that perhaps they are 
over-structured in the size of their negotiat- 
ing committee. They have to stop playing 
internal political politics within the union and 
start thinking of their membership. 


There are lessons to be learned on both 
sides of the fence and the quickest and easiest 
way for them both to learn a lesson is to go 
through a costly strike because, in the final 
analysis, they only are suffering, the company 
and the union. Nobody else is suffering. The 
Canadian people are not suffering; we are 
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being inconvenienced. The economy is not 
suffering; money is still being spent in trans- 
portation and in general, is still remaining in 
Canada. 


One reason that I am out of this thing is to 
let both sides learn that we are not going to 
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bail them out every time they have trouble © 


and, another, is that they are going to learn 


to get along with each other. If they both 


learn that then the strike will have been 
worthwhile. 


Some hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. 
Chairman, speaking of their being two sides, 
may I use that as a jumping off point to 
another question and put the following to the 
Minister. Bryce, if you were sitting here... 


Mr. Mackasey: I did at one time. 


Mr. Knowles 
... instead of up there, what would you be 
saying to the Minister up there about the 
length of time it is taking to get action on the 
Canada Labour (Safety) Code regulations? We 
passed that Bill two years ago last December 
on the urging of the then Minister of Labour 
to hurry up because they wanted to get it 
moving. 


Mr. Mackasey: If I were sitting there I 
would be doing what you are doing, asking 
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the Minister of Labour what is taking so long © 


and then I would expect the Minister of 


Labour to do what I am going to do—call Mr. 
Currie, who knows something about the sub- 
ject, up here to explain. Is that fair enough? 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I do 
not mind his explaining the matter from the 
departmental position but he does not answer 
for the Minister, the Minister answers for 
him. 

Mr. Mackasey: Well, we have democracy— 
in the Department of Labour we are all 
ministers at various times. Mr. Currie will 
explain what the hold-up has been. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Cenire): No 
Indians, eh? 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Knowles has quite prop- 
erly brought up the point that when the legis- 
lation was brought to the House the last time 
the then Minister of Labour suggested that 
there was great haste here—and I think there 
was because he wanted to get started on what 
was obviously a very long process. If we had 
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started a month later we would then be a 
month further behind. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in what the Minister said, he really 
said: Let us get started with it. 


Mr. Currie: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
ought to start from the point that the legisla- 
tion became operative on proclamation, not 
on passage, if you recall. There was a long 
period of time between passage of the law 
and the proclamation into effect and during 
this time there was a good deal of organiza- 
tional work and so on done. So that we have 
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only been in practical existence about 15 
months in terms of having a law in effect. 


Mr. Knowles 
Even so— 


(Winnipeg North Centre): 


Mr. Currie: During that time I would say 
that at least a dozen areas requiring re- 
gulation have been examined. As of today 
there is in effect one large set of regulations 
regarding coal mines, which is a very par- 
ticular and. difficult area. There are two other 
major sets of regulations, one dealing with 
the whole field of boilers and pressure vessels 
which involves consultation with all 10 prov- 
inces because we are trying to establish for 
the first time, Mr. Chairman, a national code 
for boilers and pressure vessels. This means, 
in effect, that we are trying to put between 
the covers of one set of regulations the some- 
what differing requirements that are now in 
existence in all ten provinces in this particu- 
lar and very hazardous field. We are just 
about finished this reconciliation, but it takes 
many months to clear up all the points that 
are involved. We hope to have these ready 
for proclamation probably by June or July of 
this year. 


Mr. Knowles 
What year? 


(Winnipeg North Centre); 


Mr. Currie: The year 1969, sir. The same 
procedure involving extensive consultation on 
a lot of technical words has gone into the 
development of a similar national code relat- 
ing to the whole area of passenger and freight 
elevators. Again this area has never been 
regulated before in the federal field of juris- 
diction. Anything done in this area has been 
done by the provinces outside their legal 
jurisdiction but because of their great interest 
in this work and seeing that it was done. We 
are very grateful to them for it. However, 
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that is no excuse for us not having our own 
requirements. These will come along later in 
the summer and likely boiler and pressure 
vessel regulations will have national applica- 
tion and we will be utilizing existing provin- 
Cial services to see that they are enforced so 
this really is just in the wings. 

Another area engaging our attention is the 
regulation of certain aspects of the interpro- 
vincial trucking industry following the recom- 
mendations of the commission chaired by Mr. 
Murchison. We have some work on this going 
on now and I think before the fall we will 
have some particular regulations, Mr. Chair- 
man, requiring interprovincial transport oper- 
ators to do certain things to enable us to get 
on with our job of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Murchison Report, particu- 
larly with respect to a requirement for peri- 
odical medical examination of interprovincial 
highway truck-drivers and thus drivers and 
later on for the introduction of a logbook by 
which we will be able to control excessive 
hours of driving on the part of these trans- 
port drivers much like the ICC does in the 
United States. Again, this is a little longer 
into the future. Those recommendations prob- 
ably will not be introduced until next year 
and the logbook probably the year after. 


In addition to that, I do not want to take 
too much time in Committee, Mr. Chairman, 
but I should mention that concurrently there 
are six or eight particular subject matters 
being developed in terms of regulations. One 
set pertains to the country grain elevators, 
which never have been regulated extensively 
in Canada. We are starting from scratch on 
this; whereas some of the others to which I 
referred we are simply adapting and making 
compatible with our law existing standards 
and regulations. On country grain elevators 
we are starting from zero. 


We are also dealing with such matters as 
sanitation, first aid, the handling and trans- 
portation of dangerous substances and all 
kinds of things in the general industrial safe- 
ty area. We intend over the next several 
months commencing, perhaps, later this year 
to issue these as interim standards. Eventual- 
ly these will be consolidated into one general 
omnibus industrial safety code adaptable to 
all industries under federal jurisdiction 
regardless of the kind of work being carried 
on. That, Mr. Chairman, is about where we 
are at the moment on regulations, 
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Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg-North-Centre): Did 
I miss a reference to the railway industry as 
such or is that included in some of these 
subheadings that you gave? 
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Mr. Currie: Any regulations that we are 
preparing will apply equally to the railway 
industry whether they pertain to sanitation 
or shop work or the handling of materials or 
how they go about their work or the en- 
vironment in which the employees work and 
so on. The railways will be equally subject 
to this, as indeed, any other industry under 
feceral jurisdiction. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): It is 
not the subject of a special study or special 
set of regulations? 


Mr. Currie: I 
Chairman. 


do not think so, Mr. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
will take the Minister up on the answer he 
gave me in the House a while ago but... 


The Chairman; Mr. Knowles, have you any 
further questions? 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Cenire): IJ 
wanted to ask a short question in another 
area but if you are telling me that my time is 
up I will bow to your decision. 


Mr. Mackasey: Go ahead, there is no sign 
of the other Committee. If they have as much 
difficulty trying to get a quorum as this one, 
we are liable to be here until 1 o’clock. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
would like to ask one more question of Mr. 
Currie and Mr. Mackasey jointly. Is there 
anything in the Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
comparable to what we have in the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code under which indus- 
tries get exemptions. I think the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code has been pretty 
badly hurt by exemptions. Is there anything 
like that in the Safety Code? 


Mr. Currie: Mr. Chairman if I may answer, 
there is a section in the Canada Labour (Safe- 
ty) Code which provides that the application 
of a regulation or regulations may be to an 
entire industry or to portions of the industry 
or to certain other classifications. This is 
necessary and it is to be found in all safety 
legislations in the country under whatever 
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jurisdiction. At the present time, we do not 
see any particular need to use it, but it is 
there in case there may be a situation in 
which for various reasons a particular indus- 
try or parts of it might not be subject to 
certain requirements. There are no exemp- 
tions in the sense that you are referring to. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): In 
other words, if we are going to practice safe- 
ty we have to practice it. 


Mr. Absolutely, 
board. 


Currie: right across the 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg Norih Centre): As 
the construction industry does. 


Mr. Currie: The exemption or the exception 
I refer to might happen in the case of timing. — 
You give certain industries a period of time 
to lead up to what you are requiring them to 
do or something of this sort. I know of no 
exemptions. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
have a question in another area, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I am in your hands. 


The Chairman: Yes. May we dispose of 
Votes 1 and 5 and conclude this session? 
There are other people who wish to use this 
committee room and we shall convene again 
on Thursday morning to proceed with Man- 
power and Immigration. 


Vote 1 agreed to 


The Chairman: Shall Vote 5 carry? Mr. 
Knowles do you have a question? 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Cenire): I 
did have a question but, Vote 1 may carry as 
I can ask it on any item. 


The Chairman: Exactly, I think so. Do you 
feel that you can ask this question of Mr. 
Currie personally? 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Cenire): No, 
this is on another subject. I will ask it to the 
Minister. 


The Chairman: Please go ahead so that we 
may conclude today. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): You 
still have on your chart Industrial Pensions 
and Annuities? 


Mr. Mackasey: Yes. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
know, of course, that Canadian government 
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annuities have been under the Department of 
Labour as long as I have been alive. 


Mr. Mackasey: A long time. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Cenire): (Nor, 
no, not so long. 


Mr. Mackasey: Oh, no, I mean the Branch. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
enjoy the fact that the Government Annuities 
Act was debated at second reading and in 
Committee as a whole and passed the day I 
was born, so I have been at pensions ever 
since. I recognize the validity of the govern- 
ment’s tendency to phase out government 
annuities, at least as far as individuals are 
concerned, because of bringing in the Canada 
Pension Plan. It was better than many of the 
annuities themselves. In the case particularly 
of private employers who use government 
annuities for their pension plans, though you 
may still have advantageous tables on deben- 
tures related to the paid pensions the interest 
rate does not compare with interest rates 
today. Are you giving any consideration to 
improving that aspect of annuities particular- 
ly where they are used for pension plans for 
employees by private companies? 


Mr. Mackasey: If I could say it very, very 
briefly, I think the time has come when we 
are considering moving the Annuity Branch 
to another department where annuities will 
be more properly placed, perhaps the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, or perhaps 
another department where they will have a 
better opportunity. One of the problems both- 
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ering me about the Annuity Branch is that it 
is unfair to the people in my Department who 
are tied to the Department of Labour and 
attached to the Annuity Branch, they are 
being denied their normal progressive promo- 
tions, where their talents, and they are con- 
siderable, would have a greater scope if they 
were attached perhaps to some department 
other than the Department of Labour. We are 
considering this aspect. We will always keep 
within the Department as part of our revision 
of the Labour Relations section some of the 
people attached to the Annuity Branch so that 
we can offer to management and labour the 
best advice that these people can give when 
they are preparing their collective agree- 
ments, 
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Mr, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): In 
other words, you would separate industrial 
pensions from annuities and let annuities go 


somewhere else. 


Mr. Mackasey: This is my thinking, yes. 
However, we are still only debating it and 
discussing it. Therefore, I cannot be more 
knowledgeable. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg-North-Cenire): 
When and from whom can I get an answer to 
my questions, as’ to whether any considera- 
tion is being given to improving the interest 
rate? 


Mr. Mackasey: If you ask me, I will say, in 
due course; I will make that announcement in 
the proper way. 


Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): I 
thought you were a different kind of Minister. 


Mr. Mackasey: I am at certain times. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacEwan has a ques- 
tion to ask the Minister. 


Mr, MacEwan: Mr. Minister, could one of 
your Officials tell us how many of the railway 
unions are still excepted from the provisions 
of the Canadian Labour Standards Code 
legislation? 


[Interpretation | 


Mr. Mackasey: Mr. Duprés, do you know 
how many of these unions are exempted from 
the Canadian Labour Standards Code? 


Mr. J.-P. Duprés (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Department of Labour): Mr. Chairman, all 
the employees in railway operations at the 
present time are not subject to Part I of the 
Labour Code, regarding working hours. 


[English] 

Mr. Mackasey: All of our legislation that 
comes under the Department of Labour is 
being reviewed. Mr. Knowles touched on a 
very valid point before. The Canadian Labour 
Standards Code has been subject to more 
exemptions than applications; I think that 
what an all-party committee must do is sit 
down and review this particular code to see if 
there are any idealistic or impractical areas. 


We cannot go on living with the exemp- 
tions. Many of the unions are complaining 
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about the application of a code which was 
primarily designed to help them. Manage- 
ment, of course, have been complaining about 
the code. We have had so many exemptions 
hanging fire and in existence, that I think we 
should have a damn good look at the Labour 
Standards Code to see if some meaningful 


amendments cannot be brought in at the next 
session. 


Mr. MacEwan: Do you expect to do that? 


Mr. Macaksey: Yes I do. 
Votes 1 and 5 agreed to. 


The Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. 
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[Text] 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 15, 1969. 
(12) 
The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met 
this day at 9:45 am. The Chairman, Mr. Charles Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Badanai, Breau, Brewin, Broadbent, 
Caccia, Jerome, MacEwan, McNulty, Murphy, Prud’homme, Roy (Timmins), 
Serré, Thompson (Red Deer), Turner (London East), Whiting—(16). 


Also present: Honorable Marcel Lambert. 


Appearing: The Honourable A. J. MacEachen, Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration. 


Witnesses: From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: Mr. R. B. 
Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister (Immigration); Mr. J. P. Francis, Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Manpower); Mr. J. C. Morrison, Director General of Opera- 
tions and Mr. S. Goodman, Director of Manpower Analisis. 


The Chairman informed the Committee that the position of Vice-Chairman 
was vacant and called for nominations to elect one. 


Mr. Serré moved, and it was 


Agreed,—That Mr. Marcel Prud’homme be elected Vice-Chairman of this 
Committee. 


The Committee resumed the study of the Main Estimates 1969-70 relating 
to the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the Minister and his 
officials. 


It was agreed, that the table entitled “Immigrants Landed in 1968 whose 
intended occupation was teaching” be appended to this day’s evidence. (See 
Appendix “A”). 


After discussion the following items were carried: 
Votes 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and L115. 


At 12:20 p.m., the questioning of the witnesses continuing, the Committee 
adjourned to Friday, May 16, 1969. 


[Text] 
FRIDAY, May 16, 1969. 


(13) 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met this 
day at 9:35 am. The Chairman, Mr. Charles Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Breau, Caccia, Kaplan, Foster, Jerome, 
McNulty, Penner, Prud’homme, Turner (London East), Whiting—(11). 
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Witnesses: From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: Mr. R. B. 
Curry, Assistant Deputy Minister (Immigration); Mr. J. C. Morrison, Director 
General of Operations. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Main Estimates 1969-70, 
relating to the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Messrs. Curry and Morrison answered questions posed by the Committee. 
After discussion vote 1, Departmental Administration was carried. 


At 9:50 am., on motion of Mr. McNulty, the Committee adjourned to 
Tursday, May 22, 1969. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, May 15, 1969. 
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The Chairman: We have a quorum. This 
meeting is called to order. 


Good morning, members of the Committee. 
I wish to ask for your co-operation on two 
subjects. The first relates to maintaining a 
quorum throughout the morning so that we 
can make progress in our work. This room is 
available to us for the entire morning. The 
Minister, however, will be able to stay with 
us only until 11 o’clock. Therefore, those who 
are interested in questioning him might per- 
haps so indicate to me first, and I will note 
the names and adopt our past procedure of 
one member per party. 


Secondly, as you know, the position of the 
vice-chairman of this Committee is vacant. 
Before we proceed I should like to put the 
question of the election of a vice-chairman. 

I will open the proceedings by inviting 
nominations. 


Mr. Serré: Mr. Chairman, because of his 
great interest in the affairs of this Committee 
I would like to nominate Mr. Marcel 
Prud’homme to the position of vice-chair- 
man. 


The Chairman: Mr. Serré is nominating Mr. 
Prud’homme. Does anyone wish to second the 
motion? 


Mr. Turner (London East): I will second the 
motion. 


The Chairman: Mr. Turner seconds the 


motion. 


Mr. Badanai: I move that nominations be 
closed. 


The Chairman: Nominations are closed. Mr. 
Prud’homme is elected. Thank you, gentle- 
men. Mr. Thomson? 


Mr. Prud’homme: I hope the Chairman will 
be absent once in a while so that I can try 
being chairman, but I will be happy to serve 
under him. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Perhaps you 
should have in mind that for the newly elect- 
ed Vice-Chairman and several others of us 
there is a serious conflict at 11 o’clock with a 
meeting on external affairs. It will be a bit 
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difficult to have a quorum after that time. 


The Chairman: If we could maintain a quo- 
rum of 11 it would be sufficient. Perhaps you 
can so arrange it that at least your two col- 
leagues can stay. 


Mr. MacEwan: Mr. Chairman, his two col- 
leagues may have things to do too. I would 
not count on them—one of them, anyhow. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Broadcasting, 
Films and Assistance to the Arts is also 
meeting this morning. There are about three 
overlapping. 


Mr. MacEwan: Let us get on with the busi- 
ness, anyhow. 


The Chairman: We are certainly starting 
with a quorum, and we understand that you 
have commitments. We will keep going on 
while we have a quorum. Does this apply to 
you, Mr. Brewin, as well? And to you, Mr. 
Broadbent? 


Mr. Broadbent: I have another committee 
at 11 o’clock. 


The Chairman: All right; we will see what 
happens at 11 o’clock. The minister is here. 
The first one to indicate a desire to question 
him is Mr. Broadbent. 


Mr. Broadbent: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Any first question of the Minister is an easy 
one. 

He is ready to tell the Committee when he 
might be able to make his announcement in 
the House about his current review of the 
immigration regulations, particularly as they 
pertain to the “draft-dodger” question? 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen (Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration): Mr. Chairman, the 
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question is before my colleagues for decision. 
When a decision has been reached the 
announcement will be made as soon as possi- 
ble. But it is in the mill at that level. 


Mr. Broadbent: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I wish to revert to a subject that was touched 
upon two meetings back. It is a general ques- 
tion, but I think it is relevant because we 
have a particular case here. I refer to the 
need for keeping directives secret—whether 
we use that word, or the word “confidential’, 
in relation to the members of the government 
or the civil servants who are directly 
involved? 


I would like to have the Minister’s response 
to this general question. As he probably 
knows, in Sweden, for example, and perhaps 
in other countries—I do not know—the gener- 
al requirement now is that all government 
documents must be public. That is the general 
rule and there has to be a highly exceptional 
situation for anything to be kept secret. What 
does the Minister think of this, particularly as 
it relates to the question of immigration 
policy? 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Chairman, I think this 
is more a matter for general consideration by 
a government, or perhaps by Parliament, 
than for an individual minister. 


In general, however, I think it is correct to 
state that, aside from other documents, 
papers or memoranda or instructions that cir- 
culate within a department are normally 
privileged and not producible. That has been 
the practice and the tradition. There may 
have been exceptions, but that has been the 
tradition for a long time. 


The basis of the tradition is that the public 
interest is best served by keeping these 
papers—this advice—within the department 
itself. For example, a memorandum from a 
deputy minister to a minister is always privi- 
leged; a memorandum from any staff to a 
minister is always privileged; and memoran- 
da from a deputy minister to his subordinates 
has always been privileged. I think, certainly 
in that category, there are pretty clear 
difficulties involved in making that kind of 
documentation public. 
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The case that we have been talking about 
relates to instructions that have been issued 
by senior officers to officers in the field rela- 
tive to the administration of the Immigration 
Act. This has always been privileged. 
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Mr. Broadbent: Excuse me, Mr. MacKachen. 
Presumably you would distinguish between 
this kind of document and the one you were 
talking about a minute ago? 


Mr. MacEachen: There may be a possible 
distinction. I have tried to investigate the 
general practice, and although there may 
have been exceptions, as I think the parlia- 
mentary returns people would advise, in gen- 
eral, the kind of document we are talking 
about has been privileged. 


Points of view have been expressed about 
whether this whole practice ought to be 
changed. It seems to me that without any 
consideration the whole practice should be 
taken in its total context. 


Mr. Broadbent: I am certainly not disputing 
your claim of the general historical precedent 
for this kind of secrecy though I am raising - 
the question about its moral appropriateness 
in a democratic society. It does really go back 
to our English tradition which has been high- 
ly secretive in this respect in contrast, say, to 
the Scandinavian countries, which I think 
have followed a much more, small “1”, liberal 
approach which meets the demand of the 
democratic society, as I understand them, 
much, much better; meaning that information 
is not only open to members of Parliament 
but more important, therefore, to the public 
as a whole. However, I will leave that general 
question as something that could be pursued 
in Parliament. 


Mr. MacEachen: We have as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, two motions now before the 
House, one by Mr. Lewis and one by Mr. 
MacDonald, asking for these particular direc- 
tives. When I make the response for the gov- 
ernment it will then be possible to transfer 
that for debate and have a debate on this 
whole general question. I think it would be a 
good thing to do because it can be suspected, 
when a document is refused, that it is being 
done to hide the particular content. It might 
be alleged to be a dangerous document or 
something that really we would not want to 
make public. There may be cases of that too, 
but I think it would be a good idea if there 
were a general understanding about the prac- 
tice and have support for it. 


Mr. Broadbent: The next question I have, 
Mr. Chairman, concerns something that 
seemed to me at the last discussion was not 
made very clear. It is the distinction that 
your Department makes between draft dodg- 
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ers and deserters. The Minister himself, if I 
am correct, has frequently cited the phrase 
“having substantial moral, legal, and contrac- 
tual obligations” as being the kind of rubric 
under which you could conceivably place de- 
serters. Therefore, if one accepts the directives 
or guidelines one might appropriately make 
the decision to keep them out. I would like to 
suggest that in terms of American law, as I 
understand it, there is absolutely no such 
legal distinction to be made between a draft 
dodger and a deserter. 


An American citizen in either of these 
categories is breaking American law. So in 
legal terms he is a lawbreaker conceivably. 
There is some definition of contract, none of 
which I would accept because there is coer- 
cion involved in compelling someone to join 
the armed services in the United States and 
one can argue on moral grounds that both are 
under obligation. 


The point I would like to make here is that 
I do not think the distinction that your 
Department has made between the draft 
dodger and the deserter is itself a tenable one 
in terms of American law. 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Chairman, I am really 
not capable of discussing American law. The 
development of this question, the history of 
it, has taken place in stages. As I understand 
it there has never been any _ prohibition 
against draft dodgers in Canada. For exam- 
ple, a person who may be in the age category 
which is susceptible to the draft and who 
may have never received a call is still a civil- 
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ian, has freedom of movement, and could 
leave before he ever received a draft notice. 


While you might argue that there is a 
potential general legal obligation, or indeed, a 
potential moral obligation, it seems to me that 
there is a difference between that sort of case 
and a person who has been inducted into the 
army, who has, I gather, taken the oath, and 
who is now under military rule. In one case, 
the draft dodger is a civilian, he has all the 
freedoms of a civilian, and he has freedom of 
movement. The other extreme is a man who 
is now a member of the armed services, he is 
inducted, he is wearing the uniform, and he 
is under all the obligations of the services. 


That is the distinction that has been drawn. 
Many people have argued that there is really 
in moral and potentially legal terms no differ- 
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ence, but I believe there is 


: a very practical 
difference. 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect, as one says, I acknowledge that there is 
a factual difference between a man who is 
currently in the armed forces of a country 
and decides to leave and one who, in fact, is 
not yet in the armed forces. However, I do 
not think that is relevant to the guideline 
point, which, assuming the validity of the 
guideline point, refers to moral, legal and 
contractual obligations, because in terms of 
American law if you avoid the draft—that is, 
if you are a draft dodger—you have your 
instructions, or if you desert the armed forces 
you are breaking American law. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, I think the man who 
deserts the armed forces undoubtedly is 
breaking a law of the United States. The man 
who comes to Canada as a civilian and who 
has not even received his call, what position 
do you put him in? Is he breaking the law? 


Mr. Broadbent: No, if he has not received 
his call. However, if he has received his 
Calle 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, but we come to the 
administrative difficulty of determining at 
what stage the man becomes subject to the 
kind of obligation that has been applied in 
the case of the deserter. We have drawn the 
administrative line. I think you can argue 
there is a difference between a man who is in 
the uniform and has taken the oath and the 
man who is not in the uniform and who has 
not taken the oath. I think most reasonable 
people would say that there is a difference. 


Mr. Broadbeni: Mr. Chairman, I just do not 
think that most reasonable people in looking 
at it from a moral perspective and not a 
factual one would say that there is a differ- 
ence. The man in the United States who is in 
the armed services and has taken the oath as 
you say is coerced. It is not a freely entered 
contract, of course. He either takes the oath 
or goes to jail, in effect. In passing moral 
judgment upon an individual—which you 
implied by raising the question of oath-tak- 
ing—to me he seems to be no different from 
the draft dodger. I think this is a very impor- 
tant question. 


To get back to the point you raised about 
how we know whether or not an immigrant 
has received his draft notice, I admit that is a 
difficult problem. Also I think conclusion we 
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should draw from this is that we should 
clearly make it irrelevant whether he is a 
deserter or a draft dodger. We should ask 
him absolutely nothing about his military 
status. 


Mr. MacEachen: In the case of the draft 
dodger, as you know, it is totally irrelevant 
and immigration officers are instructed not to 
seek any information with respect to a man 
whose draft status, as I understand it, would 
be irrelevant in his occupational history. Fur- 
thermore, the officers are instructed, if infor- 
mation of this kind is volunteered, to advise 
the person who is volunteering that informa- 
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tion that it is irrelevant with respect to his 
admission to Canada. 

In the case of the deserter, the policy is in 
a sense the victim of history because until 
1968 there was, in the instructions, a prohibi- 
tion against the admission of deserters as 
such. It has been gradually changed from the 
way that I described it last time. 


Mr. Broadbeni: I will not go over any more 
old ground on that point. I will conclude my 
questioning, at this point anyway, with a 
question on the number of officers available 
in Ottawa to hear appeals. As I understand it, 
someone who has applied for immigration 
status and has been turned down and is 
awaiting a further hearing... 


Mr. MacEachen: A special inquiry. 


Mr. Broadbent: .a special inquiry, and 
there have been very long delays. Could you 
tell us, Mr. Minister, how many people you 
have actually working on this in the Ottawa 
area? 


Mr. MacEachen: Over time I have looked 
into this and I think I can say generally that 
throughout Canada we are keeping pretty 
well in step with the requirements in all 
provinces except Ontario and Quebec where 
there are delays. There are delays: our staff is 
limited; as you know, we are under a staff 
freeze and in order to meet the situation we 
have attempted to train additional persons in 
the Department who might be capable of con- 
ducting these inquiries in order to speed up 
the process. 


Secondly, we are presently investigating 
the possibility of getting, for example, law- 
yers who would act for the Department in 
these special inquiries. There are delays for 
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the reasons I have stated and we are trying to 
cope with them and remove them by training 
additional people within the limited staff 
available and are now considering getting 
persons from private sectors, so to speak, to 
help in this business. 


Mr. Broadbeni: I still did not hear the 
figure of how many you have in the Ottawa 
area. 


Mr. MacEachen: How many special inquiry 
officers? 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes. 
Mr. MacEachen: I do not know that figure. 


Mr. F. V. S. Goodman (Director, Manpower 
Information and Analysis Branch, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration): In the 
Ottawa Immigration Office, as such, I think 
there is probably only one permanent special 
inquiry officer. 


Mr. Broadbent: We have one? 


Mr. Goodman: Others are available from 
the district office in Toronto. The S.I.O.s they 
can be distributed around, but the bulk of the 
work is in Toronto. 


Mr. Broadbent: With the increase in 
demand, how many more do you think you 
would need to meet the current demand? You 
made reference to the possibility of hiring 
some lawyers to fill in, so to speak: Would an 
increase of another half dozen meet current 
demand, or three or two dozen? 


Mr. J. C. Morrison (Director General of 
Operations, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): I do not think I could give you 
an off-the-cuff precise answer to that. It is not 
simply the lack of S.I.0.s as such. The pro- 
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ceedings are quite formal. Depending on 
whether a lawyer is representing the person 
who is before the S.1.0., they may be quite 
protracted. Records have to be kept very 
meticulously which means that for every 
S.I1.0. you have to have a trained stenogra- 
pher. Frequently it is necessary to adjourn 
hearings. I think, by the next meeting I could 
get you a fairly accurate estimate of what we 
would consider an adequate reinforcement of 
the existing staff. I would only mislead you if 
I tried to give you an educated guess. 


Mr. Broadbent: I would appreciate that. I 
will leave off now, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Broadbent. 
Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Minister, the thing that bothers me 
in regard to this topic that is presently under 
consideration is that which places our immi- 
gration officers, serving internally within 
Canada and those serving at ports of entry, in 
very difficult situations. This policy change in 
respect of armed forces personnel from the 
United States or from other countries outside 
of Canada being able to apply once they are 
in Canada places an onus on the immigration 
officer serving at border points which is very 
discriminatory and unfair. How soon do you 
expect to have this thing cleared up by a 
redirective or a new change of policy that 
might correct that particular aspect? 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Thompson, I have been concerned from the 
very beginning about the obligation that is 
placed on officers overseas and at border 
points in their obligation to exercise dis- 
cretion on what is a very controversial, 
delicate and moral issue. I do not think they 
can win either way if they exercise discretion 
even with the best of intention. That is one 
of the reasons why we ordered the review 
some months ago, and I hope that we can 
have this cleared up as quickly as possible; 
I hope very soon. I would hope that we could 
devise a method—I am not certain we can 
but I hope we can—that will remove the 
obligation of discretion from the immigration 
officer. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Even apart from 
the obligation of discretion, the fact that due 
to this policy those who serve at border points 
are required to exercise that authority, 
where others do not, seems to be very unfair 
to your immigration officers. 


Mr. MacEachen: I agree with you that it 
can place them in a very difficult position, 
and it has placed them in difficult positions. 
Really we are, I suppose for the first time in 
a long time, considering this whole problem 
at the government level. We are not propos- 
ing to remove the general discretion which 
can be useful in the exercise of discretion. 
For example, a person could come to a border 
point, or overseas, and score 47 points or 46 
points, but might have some outstanding, 
striking characteristic of drive or personality 
that the officer ought to take into account in 
the exercise of discretion to admit that per- 
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son. I think we ought to keep that authority 
as a method of flexibility. 


T accept the point you make as being a very 
valid point that we are now considering. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I do not ques- 
tion the discretionary reference that you men- 
tion, which I think is a normal and a justifia- 
ble one. However, I fail to understand the 
reason for the difference between a person 
appearing at a border point or overseas and 
one who may, through his knowledge of the 
regulations, arrive as a tourist and be here 
and be treated differently from his friend. So 
there is a two-area reflection here: one, the 
discriminatory aspect of the policy, and the 
other the discriminatory unfairness of it all to 
immigration officers. 
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Mr. MacEachen: Maybe what you describe 
as the unfairness to the immigration officer 
has been reached as a result of an effort to be 
considerate of the military deserter. The 
experienced administrators can correct me if 
I am wrong, but as I understand it, if a 
military deserter came to Canada and 
applied, and were turned down and went to 
inquiry, and then went to the Board and was 
turned down and had to be deported from 
Canada, we would be obligated to receive the 
consent of the receiving country. That would 
mean that we would directly deliver that 
person, if you want to put it that way—into 
the arms of the military in the United States. 
If a deserter is turned aside at the border, 
the instructions are that that person will not 
be admitted to Canada and he will be allowed 
to go back to the United States without his 
situation being altered from what it was prior 
to his application, which is a difference in the 
result. This is one of the reasons why I ini- 
tially believe that this different treatment was 
developed with respect to deserters within 
Canada. I think there is something in that. It 
has obviously brought a difference in treat- 
ment on that basis. It was an effort to avoid, 
in the circumstances I have described, Cana- 
da’s altering a man’s situation by delivering 
him, as it would be necessary, into the hands 
of the law of the United States. Is this a 
correct statement, Mr. Curry? 


An hon. Member: Can I 
supplementary? 


have a 


The Chairman: If there are any points you 
want to add, please do so. 
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Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I would be glad 
to yield the floor to the Deputy Chairman. 


Mr. Prud’homme: After you. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): My point, Mr. 
Chairman, is not to carry through the argu- 
ment that the hon. member... 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Thompson, the point 
which you made is very sound. As I frequent- 
ly stated and in my statement to the Commit- 
tee, there were two aspects of the practice 
which seemed to require urgent review. One 
was the heavy discretion on the officer, and 
the second was the difference in treatment 
within Canada and at overseas boarder 
points. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I appreciate 
that, and I do not want to be in a position 
where I am following up the argument for 
the hon. member for Oshawa-Whitby. I do not 
agree with his argument and I would just 
remind him that this does not apply solely to 
the United States because they also have 
compulsory military service in the UK and in 
France. This is a much broader thing than 
just the immediate situation... 


Mr. MacEachen: Whatever policy we devel- 
op will have to be applied, as I see it, to all 
countries with any exception we made by 
Order in Council. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): At our last 
meeting, Mr. Chairman, I asked for a state- 
ment in regard to the number of high school 
and university teachers—although perhaps I 
should not differentiate in that category at 
all— who immigrated into Canada from the 
United States. Is that information now 
available? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, Mr. Thompson I have 
that set aside. I have it here somewhere; if 
not, somebody else has. Yes, this is a rather 
interesting bit of information. In 1968 a total 
of 8,414 immigrants landed in Canada whose 
intended occupation was teaching. Out of that 
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total of 8,414, 2,297 came from the United 
States and ranged from the dean of education 
or administration, and university president to 
a coach, governess and tutors. You will be 
quite interested to know that there were 763 
secondary school teachers who... 


Mr. MacEachen: How many points do I get? 
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Mr. Prud’homme: We will give him a 
medal. 

Could we have that printed as an 
appendix? 

Mr. MacEachen: Yes, 1 think so. Mr. 


Thompson, does this answer your question? 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): No, I have more 
questions. Also, I want to know what incen- 
tive, in the form of tax allowance, is applied 
to bringing these teachers in? You said that it 
was National Revenue, but there must be 
some kind of agreement. 


Mr. MacEachen: We were supposed to look 
that up and we will, Mr. Thompson. I am 
sorry, we have not checked with National 
Revenue. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Is there such an 
arrangement for education? 


Mr. MacEachen: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Could we have 
that presented to this Committee? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): In relation to 
this report which shows that about 25 per 
cent of the total number of teachers who have 
immigrated into Canada were Americans, do 
you break down the total number into other 
nationalities? Is that included in the report? 


Mr. MacEachen: You asked about the Unit- 
ed States, and we have the number from 
there and then in the next column is the 
number from other countires. We could break 
it down further as well. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Do you have 
statistics within the department which show 
the reverse flow out of Canada? 


Mr. MacEachen: I doubt it, sir. 


Mr. Curry: We are completely dependent 
on the United States itself for any informa- 
tion with regard to Canadians who emigrate 
there. In other words, we only have available 
certain statistics which the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics may maintain on the flow into 
the United States. Each year we learn from 
these sources what the size of the movement 
into the United States is in total and in any 
detail which we might want to find out. 


Mr. MacEachen: There has been a consider- 
able demand for university teachers by Cana- 
da and, because of the rapid increase of 
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facilities and enrolments in Canada over the 
past years we have tried to look at this. Our 
best estimate is that Canada, from its own 
output of graduates, will not be able to meet 
the demand until 1970 or 1973. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Could you, 
under Manpower Statistics give us a break- 
down of just what is the potential need pro- 
jected for five years as far as the projected 
supply of teachers in Canada is concerned? Is 
that possible from Manpower sources in 
Canada? 


Some hon. Member: It has nothing to do 
with immigration. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): It has nothing 
to do with immigration. I mean our local... 


Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Goodman are you able 
to make any comment on whether or not we 
have projections? 


Mr. Goodman: The work on Manpower 
requirements and projections is going for- 
ward. I cannot answer the specific question 
that was asked, but I would have no doubt 
that, it is part of the program. I could not 
answer it at the moment, sir. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I think that 
would be a very useful bit of information to 
have, particularly as it relates to guidance 
and counselling. With the university year now 
starting, it would be useful to know the pro- 
jected need and supply in the area of educa- 
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tion across the country. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
Next is Mr. Whiting followed by Mr. Brewin, 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Prud’Homme. 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the Minister or his officials some ques- 
tions concerning immigration and manpower 
mobility. 


The Chairman: Since the Minister is here, 
would you give precedence to questions relat- 
ed to immigration, and leave the manpower 
questions until later? Will that be all right? 


Mr. Whiting: All right, fine. Mr. Chairman, 
to pursue our discussion of teachers, is there 
any financial support through the Immigra- 
tion Department or the Department of Man- 
power Canadian graduate students in order to 
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enable them to proceed to advanced degrees? 
Does that come under your department, Mr. 
Minister? 


Mr. MacEachen: No. 


The Chairman: I do not know whose 
department that is under. 


Some hon. Member: The Secretary of State. 


The Chairman: It seems, Mr. Whiting, that 
it might come under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Whiting: All right. I will pursue the 
subject of graduate students. I noticed that in 
your release of May 8, you said there is an 
increase in the number of immigrants from 
Asia. Would you have a breakdown of the 
number of students—I am talking about univ- 
ersity students—that have come here during 
the last one of two years. 


Mr. MacEachen: Would we have a break- 
down of the student population in Canada 
that is from abroad the answer is, yes. 


Mr. Whiting: In your opinion, is there a 
lack of openings for people with Master and 
Ph.D. degrees in industry at the present time? 


Mr. MacEachen: In industry? 
Mr. Whiting: Yes. 


Mr. MacEachen: I cannot answer that off- 
hand. I think we would have to make a spe- 
cial effort to find out. In the case of academic 
openings, our estimates in the Department 
indicate that Canadian universities will not 
graduate enough Canadian scholars to fulfil 
their academic needs until 1973; therefore it 
will be necessary for Canadian universities to 
look abroad for some time, for a proportion 
of their needs in the universities. In the case 
of industry, I cannot be as categorical, but we 
will try and track down any information we 
have. I think it may be difficult for us but we 
will try. 


Mr. Whiting: Mr. Minister, are you aware 
of any problems in assimilating Asian gradu- 
ate students into industry, teaching or gov- 
ernmental levels? 


Mr. MacEachen: No, I have not been made 
aware of any problems in connection with 
that. Are there any comments that the officers 
would like to make on this point? 


The Chairman: I think a distinction has to 
be made in the case of students coming here 
to study. 
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Mr. Whiting: No, I am speaking of students 
who come over from Asia, attend our univer- 
sities, go into postgraduate work, and then 
pursue a career in business, teaching or gov- 
ernment service. 


Mr. MacEachen: There are, as the Chair- 
man has pointed out, certain cases where 
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Mr. Whiting: No, I am not talking about 
these students. 


Mr. MacEachen: We are not directly aware 
of the practice of universities or industry 
with respect to the acceptance of Asians. We 
do not have as part of our apparatus, knowl- 
edge of that point; at least, I do not think we 
have intimate knowledge on that subject 
which is one that relates to the whole institu- 
tional attitude to people from other countries. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): Mr. Chairman, I 
have a short supplementary? Does the 
Department consider favourably the applica- 
tion of an Asian student, for example, who 
has been in Canada under a CIDA scholar- 
ship, and who by his own means or through 
scholarship wishes to stay for graduate work? 
Are such students permitted to stay or must 
they return? 


Mr. MacEachen: We attempt to co-operate 
with developing countries in returning to that 
country students who have been educated 
here and who have an obligation to return to 
their own country. Any disinclination on our 
part to accept them in Canada is an effort to 
co-operate with the country of origin. We 
would have to examine the specific cases to 
find out what the obligations were, but I 
know that there has been concern expressed 
by other countries that we not encourage 
students to stay here who have obligations to 
their own country, and who have a capability 
to contribute to the development of that 
country. 


Mr. Thompson (Red Deer): I do not disa- 
gree with that. I only hope that this policy is 
consistent, so that there are not some students 
who have contracts and others who do not 
and who are allowed to stay. 


Mr. MacEachen: In the last few months we 
have been looking at this with the Canadian 
International Development Agency and with 
the Prime Minister, because it has been a 
matter of discussion with other countries. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Whiting, do you have 
any further questions? 


Mr. Whiting: Yes, just one more question; I 
will sum up what I have been attempting to 
get at. At the present time, Mr. Minister, 
would you say that there is an oversupply of 
engineers and scientists from Asia in Canada 
today? 


Mr. MacEachen: No, I would not say that. 


Mr. Whiting: In other words, 
being assimilated into industry. 


they are 


Mr. MacEachen: It is an important point 
and I would like to have our people look at it 
carefully. Generally, however, I would not 
say that there is an oversupply. 


The Chairman: Mr. Francis. 


Mr. J. P. Francis (Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter, Manpower, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
Canadian universities and Canadian employ- 
ers have had a problem in determining the 
meaning of the qualifications of these people, 
the qualifications that they secured outside of 
Canada. Beyond that I am not aware of any 
problem. 


Mr. Whiting: I was referring to those who 
received their qualifications from Canadian 
universities. 


(Mr. Francis: In that respect I am not aware 
of the sort of problems to which you are 
referring. 


Mr. Whiting: I see. 


The Chairman: Mr. 
finished your questioning? 


Mr. Whiting: Yes. 


Whiting, are you 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
short question. I am curious to know what is 
behind Mr. Whiting’s questioning. Is there 
some suggestion that qualified Asiatics are 
being discriminated against? 


Mr. Whiting: I was just wondering if they 
are being assimilated, if they are being 
accepted within industry and within the 
teaching professions. This is what I am trying 
to determine. 
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Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the Minister about a few points of general 
concern. JI think it has been generally 
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acknowledged that the main system of selec- 
tion of immigrants is contained in the 1967 
regulations Nos. 31 to 34. This consists of 
admitting sponsors, nominated and independ- 
ent applicants. In regard to the nominated 
and independent applicants they are admitted 
upon a point system which is set out in 
Schedule A and B. Does the Minister agree 
with me that this is the very core of the 
present policy in regard to admissions? I 
appreciate their prohibition in the Act as 
well, but basically is this where one would 
find the present policy? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, I would say so. 


Mr. Brewin: In regard to that. I want to 
ask a number of questions which are partly 
suggestions or submissions to the Minister. 
How have the 15 points for personal assess- 
ment worked out? Has this been investigated 
to see how it works out? Are there any guide- 
lines given to officers as to personal assess- 
ment? I have the impression that this is a 
matter of considerable complaint and puzzle- 
ment on the part of would-be immigrants that 
as much as 15 out of 50 points, or more than 
that in the case of nominated relatives, is still 
the subjective hurried look at some individual 
and that it lends itself possibly to over- 
emphasis on the subjective judgment of the 
immigration officer examining the person. 


Mr. MacEachen: It is a fact that there are 
15 points in the total range assigned to per- 
sonal assessment and the immigration officer 
is expected to assess the applicant on adap- 
tability or the basis of initiative and 
resourcefulness. As I look at these words, 
they are pretty abstract words. They are not 
common Anglo-Saxon words and we have 
tried our advice to the officers to give some 
indication of the meaning or the content of 
these expressions. There is no doubt about 
it, it is a subjective judgment. I think it is 
perfectly accurate that it is subjective and 
the results of the assessment depend, I sup- 
pose, on the understanding of the individual 
officer, his capacity to weigh these and to 
reach conclusions. 


This is really, in a sense, the only subjec- 
tive aspect of the assessment and has been 
regarded by the committee that studied the 
matter in the past as at least an element that 
ought to be taken into account. We are 
reviewing the selection system in an effort to 
determine whether in the future there ought 
to be changes, trying to determine how well 
it has worked. I have not personally received 
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a great number of representations on the 
personal assessment aspect, but it has always, 
and must be, regarded as a subjective assess- 
ment by an officer. 


Mr. Brewin: I would like to make a 
representation to you that if you are going to 
Maintain this subjective personal assessment 
you should move it down to a much lower 
degree because when you are taking 15 out of 
50 points... 


Mr. MacEachen: A hundred. 
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Mr. Brewin: Out of a potential hundred, 
yes, but you have to get 50. Fifty is the 
amount you have to achieve. You are leaving 
an awful lot to a judgment that could be, in 
the nature of things, not fair to people of 
certain groups who otherwise might be 
qualified. I would like to make the submission 
to you to consider seriously, say, bringing it 
down to 5 out of 50 points or something like 
that to give the immigration officer some 
potentiality. It is not as big in relation to the 
other factors. 


The next point I would like to call your 
attention to is that another 15 points, another 
very important aspect of this, is occupational 
demand. It has come to my attention that 
people are assessed on the basis of occupa- 
tional demand. The Regulation says that they 
be assessed: 

On the basis of information gathered by 
the Department on employment oppor- 
tunities in Canada... 


It is my understanding that this assessment 
is being made. In some cases zero points 
given and no information whatsoever is pro- 
vided to the would-be immigrant or his 
representative for consideration at a later 
stage on what information is gathered by the 
Department. It is not made available on 
enquiry; therefore, you often get the situation 
that a person is given nothing for occupation- 
al demand. He has no knowledge of the basis 
of this information. 


I would like to make a representation that 
that is extremely unfair and should be looked 
into. If this sort of question of occupational 
demand as assessed by the department is to 
be taken into account, and I think it should 
be, I think it is a sound proposition, I suggest 
that that information in some form or other, 
perhaps summary form, and relevant to the 
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particular case, ought to be made available on 
request to the person concerned. 


I point out that if you do not have that 
appeal is virtually meaningless because an 
appeal board is put in the position that an 
occupational demand has been fixed at zero 
or two or three with no knowledge of the 
information gathered by the Department. It 
has no knowledge whether it is regional. It 
has no knowledge if a slight change in the job 
description, as it were, were given, whether 
or not it would then be possible for a higher, 
more favourable assessment of occupational 
demand to be made. I have seen this working 
as one of the major weaknesses in the present 
situation. I am afraid I have made a bit of a 
speech out of the question, but I would ask 
the Minister to give this consideration. 


Mr. MacEachen: Your point is not that 
occupational demand should be disregarded? 


Mr. Brewin: No, no. 


Mr. MacEachen: You think that is an 


important area? 
Mr. Brewin: Absolutely. 


Mr. MacEachen: But at the point of inquiry 
there would be some information as to the 
basis of the judgment on which, say, zero has 
been given. 


Mr. Brewin: Presumably the examining 
officer has been furnished with information. 
If he is furnished with information to make 
an adverse judgment, surely the applicant 
and those who represent him have the right to 
know the basis of that judgment, or otherwise 
a highly important element. I can assure you 
that I have had practical experience with this 
problem. All I can ask is that you give seri- 
ous consideration to this in the review being 
made. Not only to the review of what may be 
said to be in the Regulation, but to the 
instructions as to how the inquiries under it 
are to be administratively conducted in the 
Department. 


I have just one other point on this general 
matter and I think, again, it is more in the 
form of a representation. The Immigration 
Appeal Board is, as the Minister will know, 
given a discretionary jurisdiction under Sec- 
tion 15 of its Regulations to override, as it 
were, the Regulations in special cases of com- 
passionate or humanitarian grounds or some 
cases of unusual hardship. This is in regard to 
applicants for admission. 
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As has been pointed out in another connec- 
tion, the relevant regulations I think it is 
Regulation 32(4), provide that notwithstand- 
ing that when an independent applicant does 
not meet the norms set out in Schedule A he 
may be excluded or he may be admitted. The 
applicant may be refused admission even 
when he does meet these norms if, in the 
opinion of the immigration officer, there are 
good reasons why these norms do not reflect 
the particular applicant’s chance of establish- 
ing himself successfully in Canada. In other 
words, notwithstanding this assessment sys- 
tem there is a discretionary power—limited, 
it is true, to cases where the norms are not 
considered as being sound guides to the abili- 
ty of persons wishing to establish themselves 
successfully in Canada—but in those cases to 
override the regulations, to exercise what is 
really a discretion. This has been mentioned 
in connection with cases of deserters, although 
I do not think there is any application there, 
but this general discretion does exist. 


The submission I want to make to the 
Minister is that it does not make sense that 
the Immigration Appeal Board, which is an 
appeal board set up to review all of these 
matters, has no discretion in regard to this 
matter while every immigration officer, both 
inside and outside of Canada, in reviewing 
these matters has a wide and absolute discre- 
tion. I know that the Immigration Appeal 
Board have had cases before it which in their 
view were deserving situations and where 
there was every likelihood the person could 
establish himself successfully in Canada, but 
no discretionary powers were given to it in 
respect of these cases. However, the individu- 
al immigration officers have the power of 
exercising their discretion and my submission 
to you, sir, for your consideration is that it 
could be done by a very simple amendment 
to the Immigration Appeal Board Act. I also 
submit to you that the discretionary powers 
of the Immigration Appeal Board, should be 
expanded to at least as wide a point as you 
give the individual officers who are scattered 
all over Canada as well as outside Canada. 


Mr. MacEachen: As you state, at the pres- 
ent time the sole responsibility for the assess- 
ment is exercised by the examining officer. 
The point score is not altered by the special 
inquiry or by the Immigration Appeal Board. 


Mr. Brewin: It is a clear error that it can- 
not be, but they cannot substitute their 
judgment... 
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Mr. MacEachen: No. 
Mr. Brewin: ...on this discretionary power. 


Mr. MacEachen: At the present time, the 


Board does not alter the score. As you know, 
they have wide discretionary powers for 
humanitarian and compassionate reasons. In 


one sense the discretion which they apply is 
without limit, but as I understand it they are 
not permitted, nor is the inquiry officer—and 
perhaps you can check me on this, Mr. Cur- 
ry—to alter the score. There is a case... 


Mr. Brewin: I think you are a little too 


broad in that respect. However, it does not 
affect my other point, which is that they 


clearly do not have the right which is given 
by subsection 4. 


Mr. MacEachen: For example, I know of no 
case where the Board has said, “It should be 
52 instead of 49”. At least, that is my under- 
standing from the information I have received. 
I understand there is at present a case before 
the Supreme Court which deals with this 
very point of whether the Board can alter the 
points scored. 
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There are a number of observations that 
could be made in consideration of what you 
have said, Mr. Brewin, but I would like to 


make one or two points on this particular 


‘situation. The exercise of discretion in a fully 
procedural manner has not been widely used 


by officers—it is used more abroad than at 


border points—it has been used sparingly. 


One thing that concerns me is that if under 
the present selection system the Board were 
asked to reassess, as they would have to do, 
then presumably all applicants would be 
expected to appear before the Board. 


Mr, Brewin: I am not really suggesting that 
they reassess on the individual point system, 
I am suggesting that when they hear a case 
they be given corresponding discretion to the 
discretion which is given to individual immi- 
gration officers by subsection 4. 


Mr. MacEachen: They would not be asked, 
they would accept the score. They would not 
be asked to reassess but they would be given 
the same power that the officer has, aside 


from the score, to say, “This man will make a 


good settler in Canada’’. 


Mr. Brewin: Yes, because I think if you 
discuss this matter with the Immigration 
Appeal Board you will find that they have 
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run into a number of cases where they are 
Satisfied that the person will be able to 
successfully establish himself in Canada, and 
this may not even have been adequately con- 
sidered by the immigration officer, The Immi- 
gration Appeal Board should have a discre- 
tionary power, and I think they above all 
people should have this power because 
through the exercise of it we would gain the 
discretion of a very expert board that spends 
all its time on these matters. I do not think 
they would exercise it very broadly but they 
should have the same power that you give to 
every official scattered around the country 
and who admits they do not have, and cannot 
expect to have, the same qualifications as 
people expecially chosen for the Appeal 
Board. 


Mr. MacEachen: I think you have clarified 
a number of points this morning that I had 
not appreciated. I had assumed that the 
Board... 


Mr. Brewin: It may be that this is a matter 
which the Committee as a whole would like 
to discuss, but I am putting it before you to 
get your views on it. I have a couple of other 
questions but I think I have taken too much 
time already. 


Mr. Chairman: As the Minister is here, you 
may go on. 


Mr. Brewin: I have two questions on the 
matter of deserters, if I may, and these, I 
think, are matters of principle. 


Mr. Minister, do you agree that the princi- 
ple of exclusion on the one hand and admis- 
sion on the other should and must be either 
set out in the Act or in regulations passed by 
the Governor in Council in accordance with 
the Act and duly promulgated, published and 
so on, and that this must be the basis of the 
admissibility or otherwise of people into this 
country. That is the whole scheme of the Act, 
is it not? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, I would agree that 
the principle should be set out. 


Mr. Brewin: I can understand the use of 
directives, the point of clarifying, of suggest- 
ing interpretations to officers who want to 
know the background and what the need is, 
but is it agreed that directives issued in this 
way and which are not approved by the Gov- 
ernor in Council or Parliament would have no 
legal effect on admissibility or inadmissibility. 
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Mr. MacEachen; I think I know exactly 
what your point is, and we had a little dis- 
pute about this the other day. With respect to 
the principle, I am certainly in agreement 
with you that no new principle should be 
bootlegged into the directives that is not visi- 
ble in the regulations. 
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Mr. Brewin: For instance, if you are going 
to exclude people on the ground that their 
matrimonial affairs are not in order for some 
reason: or other, should that not be set out 
either directly or by implication within the 
pronounced law on this subject, which is the 
Act and the regulations? 


Mr. MacEachen: In one sense the officer, in 
the exercise of his discretion and seeking the 
approval of his superior, has a sort of a total 
diseretion. Is that not right? 


Mr. Brewin: No, I think not. I think we are 
at the very root of the matter. Surely the 
officer’s duty is to give effect—and use his 
own judgment, that is true—to the principles 
and the standards set out by Parliament and 
by the Governor in Council. 


Mr. MacEachen: Under Section 32 (4) of the 
Immigration Regulations, and notwithstand- 
ing the scoring, the officer can approve the 
admission or refuse the admission if in his 
opinion there are good reasons why these 
norms do not reflect the applicant’s chances 
of establishing himself successfully in 
Canada. That is the general principle. The 
officer must have good reasons, and they must 
be approved by his superior officer. That is 
the general principle and I certainly would 
argue that the guidelines in which we have 
given advice, are merely guides. He can 
observe them or not, but in one sense, as 
illustrations, they can be regarded as sort of 
limiting his discretion if he were to take them 
slavishly. It may be better to expose such 
categories rather than have them in directives 
because if they stand up in our judgment, 
they ought to stand up in the judgment of 
other people. If they are not susceptible of 
standing up to examination, then we should 
not put them in guides. I think in my state- 
ment we have made clear to the Committee 
the kind of guides we have given. In your 
view, of course, one of the guides is not a 
proper one. 


Mr. Brewin: I am suggesting at this point, 
whether it is proper or not, it should be con- 
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tained in a lawful enactment and not in a 
mere directive. 


Mr. MacEachen: Either in the law or the 
regulations. 


Mr. Brewin: Yes. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions? Mr. Alexander. 


Mr. Alexander: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Brewin has covered most of the problems 
that I intended to pursue, but I would like to 
clear up a few points in respect to the regula- 
tions and guidelines. 


I take it, Mr. MacEachen, whether they are 
secret or otherwise, that there are guidelines 
available to your immigration officers; is that 
true? 


Mr. MacEachen: You can use the modern — 


expression “guidelines” or ‘guidance’ or 
“help” or whatever it is. We feel that in the 
administration of difficult and complicated 
law and regulations that officers overseas and 
at border points should be given help and the 
purpose of the instructions that go out is to 
help them in the administration of the law. 
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For example, we talked about the personal 
suitability aspect. We try to help them in 
understanding what is meant by ‘“adaptabili- 
ty’, “motivation” or “initiative”. These are 
highly abstract expressions and I daresay that 
most people would like to have some help in 
administering that aspect of the regulations. 
With respect to the general discretion we try 
to give some help, and in many cases it is 
favourable help. It is help that will admit 
people to the country. As was shown last 
meeting, at points overseas the discretion was 
exercised seven to one in favour of the appli- 
cant. We tell them to take a positive, sympa- 
thetic attitude. We think we ought to try to 
put some life into the application of the law 
and the regulations, and we do have helps in 
the operations manual without which I think 
an officer would be terribly handicapped. 


We have no desire to have anything in the 
guidelines that is in conflict or not in accord 
with the regulations. In fact, we try to pat- 
tern ourselves as slavishly as possible under 
the regulations. 


Mr. Alexander: What concerns me is the 
extent and the wording of these guidelines 
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which have followed and may supersede the 
Act itself. We have talked about guidelines, 
and I believe, Mr. MacEachen, you granted a 
confrontation with Dr. McClure who seems to 
feel that these guidelines, which you state are 
for the purpose of guidance, are more than 
that, and rather are directives; and, perhaps 
to use another expression, are operating 
instructions. 


Because of this difference of opinion, are 
your officers, in fact, using your directives 
and operating instructions more so than the 
regulations? This is the part that becomes 
important, depending upon the strength of 
your guidelines and what is in them. 


Mr. MacEachen: If you look at the selection 
system, with the point system, with the 
exception of personal suitability and the gen- 
eral discretion, the other factors are based on 
what we strive to ensure are totally objective 
factors or elements: education, training, age, 
the capacity to speak English or French, and 
the demand for an occupation. These are 
objective criteria in the selection system. I 
have no hesitation in saying in the assessment 
aspect under “personal suitability” contained 
in the regulations each examining officer has 
to examine that person himself, and to that 
extent it is subjective. All we do in a case of 
that kind is to give him some help in deter- 
mining the meaning of such words as “‘initia- 
tive” and “adaptability.” We are not making 
new law. We are not making new regulations. 
We may make mistakes, but we are certainly 
not trying in any way to overcome the regu- 
lations or the law. We are trying to conform 
to them exactly and to help officers who must 
have help. They have not all had professional 
education, and they need help. 


Mr. Alexander: Are you saying that really 
these guidelines are for the purpose of guid- 
ance and that... 


Mr. MacEachen: Of course. 


Mr. Alexander: ...you are directly 
opposed to what Dr. McClure says? They are 
not directives; is that what you are saying? 
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Mr. MacEachen: As you know, Dr. McClure 
and I had a disagreement, and subsequent to 
the disagreement we had a meeting with the 
officers or the principal leaders of the United 
Church and we discussed all these matters 
and I think we improved our understanding 
considerably. 
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Mr. Alexander: Mr. MacKEachen, I take it 
then that you met with a delegation from the 
United Church and you feel that the ensuing 
dialogue has answered the questions. Is there 
any thought of that particular delegation 
coming before the Committee? Has that been 
explored at all? 


Mr. MacEachen: That is a matter for the 
Committee. 


Mr. Alexander: Have you any objection 
Our 


Mr. MacEachen: No. I was asked to see 
them and I saw them myself, but it is up to 
the Committee to decide what witnesses it 
wishes to have. 


Mr. Alexander: You have no objection to 
that? 


Mr. MacEachen;: I have no objection. That 
would be the surest way to have them here if 
I said that I objected. 


Mz. Alexander: Just let me ask you this, 
Mr. MacKachen. I am interested in your gui- 
delines to this extent. Have you different gui- 
delines for different countries? 


Mr. MacEachen: No, sir. 


Mr. Alexander: You are emphatic with that 
answer. 


Mr. MacEachen: Absolutely. 


Mr. Alexander: Is there a possibility of us 
ever seeing these guidelines? 


Mr. MacEachen: We have discussed that, 
Mr. Alexander. I am merely resting, as I 
have discussed quite extensively at the last 
Committee and this morning, on the general 
poiicy that has been followed—maybe not in 
every case but generaily—that the exchange 
of memoranda or paper, or guidelines within 
a department is privileged and not normally 
made public. That is the only point. 


Mr. Alexander: You stand by that. 


Mr. MacEachen: I stand by the old long- 
established practice that ought to be changed, 
it seems to me, in a general way rather than 
in a particular case. There are always motions 
up in the House about memoranda, exchange 
within a department and I do not recollect 
any case where they have been accepted. It 
would be a matter for general consideration 
and a general decision as to what ought to be 
done. 
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Mr. Alexander: There was something touch- 
ed upon earlier with respect to those who 
are seeking higher education whether it be a 
degree or postgraduate work, who because of 
their thoughts of this country being so 
affluent want to stay. Have you any figures on 
how many graduates or postgraduates have 
applied for landed immigrant status? I know 
there seems to be such a desire by many who 
come to Canada to complete their education. 
They feel this is the type of country to live 
in. Have you any figures on that at all? They 
come here for the purpose of studying and 
then at the conclusion of that study they show 
some desire to stay. Have you any figures on 
that at all? 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonion-West): Mr. Chair- 
man, may I raise a point of order? 


The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): I am not a 
member of the Committee and I know that 
other people have indicated a desire to exa- 
mine the witnesses and so forth and I am 
quite prepared to take my turn whatever is 
the procedure in this Committee. Unfortuna- 
tely in the Finance Committee at this very 
time some amendments are being brought 
forward by the officials of the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce at my request 
and I have to be there in order to discuss 
them. I would like the opportunity of asking 
questions perhaps about twelve o’clock when 
I think I could come back to the Committee. 


The Chairman: Mr. Lambert we would be 
more than happy to do this. It depends on the 
degree of cohesion and the quorum of this 
Committee. If we have the co-operation of all 
the parties we could hold onto a quorum and 
if you are here at twelve o’clock then you will 
be permitted to ask questions. 
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Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): Do your 
rules permit you to go below a quorum for 
discussion and examination of officials? 


The Chairman: No, there is no necessity for 
that, but we would like also to proceed with 
our work. 


Mr. Lambert: If the Committee could hear 
me after twelve o’clock or at 5.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: We will do our best but we 
will also strive to maintain a quorum so that 
we can call certain items. 
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Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): I do not fit 
into a quorum. 


The Chairman: The meeting will go on 
after the Minister has departed and certainly 
so long as a quorum is here, Mr. Lambert. We 
need the co-operation of all the parties to 
maintain a quorum. We are here today to do 
as much as we can. Mr. Alexander the floor is 
yours. 


Mr. Alexander: I know the Minister cannot 
answer the question but I do not know 
whether any of his officials can. 


Mr. MacEachen: I know the point. Students 
who came to Canada who wanted to remain 
and who have been permitted to remain. 
Could we produce any statistics on that? 


Mr. R. B. Curry (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Immigration, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration); Mr. MacEachen, it is a little 
doubtful if we have our statistics broken 
down as finely as Mr. Alexander requested 
but either from our own sources or from 
CIDA, the development group, or from Exter- 
nal Affairs itself we may be able to get those 
sorts of figures. The best we can do is give it 
a try. 


Mr. Alexander: Good, that will be fine. I 
would certainly appreciate that, sir. I do not 
think I will take any more time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will pass. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 
Mr. Prud’homme has deferred his questions 
and it is now eleven o’clock. 


Mr. Badanai: May I ask a question? 


The Chairman: Would you like to ask a 
question of the Minister before he goes? Mr. 
Serré do you have a question of the Minister 
before he goes? 


Mr. Serré: I believe my question could be 
asked of the witnesses. 


The Chairman: All right. Then we will give 
Mr. Badanai the floor so that the Minister 
may leave. 


Mr. Badanai: In 1967, we admitted to Cana- 
da some 220,000 immigrants, a creditable 
figure for which I wish to compliment the 
Department. However, in 1968 the figure 
dropped to 185,000, a number which included 
some 8,000 or 9,000 refugees from Czecho- 
slovakia. Frankly, Mr. MacEachen, I am 
rather concerned with this backward trend in 
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our immigration policy. Would the Minister 
indicate the reason for this reduction? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, there has been no 
change in policy. 


Mr. Badanai: There must have been a 
change of policy it is a question of about 
38,000 less. 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, but in the 222,000 in 
the year you mentioned I think 10,000 of that 
number were persons who had been in Cana- 
da as non immigrants and whose status was 
more or less brought into line. So the actual 
flow into the country was about 210,000. This 
year we have 182,000 or 185,000. As far as we 
can determine there are two basic factors. 
One is the operation of the selection system 
itself which is related to economic 
eonditions... 


Mr. Badanai: Has that been changed then? 


Mr. MacEachen: No, no. We had a soft 
employment situation, that is one reason. The 
other reason is that in certain areas from 
which we draw immigrants the economic 
situation was very strong. The combination of 
these two factors, it seems to me, and possi- 
bly the operation of the new selection sys- 
tem—this is the first year that it operated— 
brought about these results. There was no 
decision by the government or by the Depart- 
ment to say, “We are going to keep people 
out”, except through the mechanism we 
adminiser through the selection system. 


Mr. Badanai: What are the prospects for 
the future with regard to the admittance of 
immigrants? 
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Mr. MacEachen: I think the economic situa- 
tion is strengthening in Canada and that gives 
us at least a better foundation under the 
selection system to bring people in. Mind you, 
we had about 11,000 refugees this year, which 
should be taken into account. 


Mr. Badanai: In other words then, it 
appears that our immigration policy is geared 
to our economic conditions of the time? 


Mr. MacEachen: Yes, the selection system 
is. I think it is sound from the point of view 
of the country and the point of view of the 
immigrant not to encourage admission to 
Canada when there are no hopes of jobs. 
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Mr. Badanai: That is very interesting. I 


have other questions but I realize that the 
time is up. 


The Chairman: Thank you Mr. Badanai. 
Before the Minister leaves and in order to 
accede to a request from Mr. Lambert who 
would like to ask questions at 12 o’clock, and 
since all the officials have made their time 
available this morning, I would like to call a 
few votes now and then, after the Minister 
has left, we can go on with other questioning. 
We will proceed to take the votes when the 
quorum is here, then we can go on with ques- 
tioning. In that way we can best utilize our 
time. 


Except for Vote 1 which is Departmental 
Administration, I shall call the other Items so 
that we retain only one before the Committee 
which gives the broadest possible scope both 
for Manpower and Immigration. We will then 
see by the end of the meeting what is left. We 
will certainly leave out today the Immigra- 
tion Appeal Board which is very important 
and which will be a separate meeting. I shall 
call first of all a minor Item, Vote L-115 
which you will find on page 465. 


Votes 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and L115 agreed to. 
Thank you. Thank you, Mr. MacEachen. 


Mr. MacEachen: Thank you very much Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen. 


The Chairman: The next question is from 
Mr. Serré. Is it on Manpower or on 
Immigration? 


Mr. Serré: On Immigration, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: On Immigration. Mr. Curry 
perhaps you would listen to the question 
which will be followed by Mr. Whiting and 
by Mr. Murphy? 


Mr. Murphy: I will pass my questions. 
They were for the Minister. 


The Chairman: I am sorry, Mr. Murphy. I 
did not know that. Mr. Serré, have you a 
question? 


Mr. Serré: Thank you Mr. Chairman. I 
have a few questions. First of all, in answer 
to Mr. Whiting’s question regarding the Asian 
teachers, the Minister answered that there 
was no problem. I happen to know of a few 
cases of Asian teachers coming to our country 
and starting to teach in our schools, and since 
they are not familiar with our teaching meth- 
ods, they have to quit teaching and take 
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courses which have to be paid for by us. 
Could someone in the Department elaborate 
on any problems encountered along that line? 


Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, again I have to 
say I am not familiar with any problems of 
this kind. We do, of course, provide language 
training in either French or English to immi- 
grants so that they can find employment as 
quickly as possible. We would not be provid- 
ing training of a professional nature to teach- 
ers or to a person in any other type of 
profession. 

We do provide, in addition to language 
training, occupational training and this is 
training below the professional level. If it 
were a matter of a teacher not having a suffi- 
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cient level or a degree of professional 
qualification, then under our Adult Occupa- 
tional Training Act we could not help such a 
person. 


Mr. Serré: We mentioned a while ago that 
foreign teachers coming to Canada to teach 
had tax exemptions for the first two years. I 
consider this somewhat unfair to our Canadi- 
an teachers. I feel if we have a shortage, then 
the same benefit or exemption could be 
offered to our graduates in order to interest 
them in going into teaching. 


Could we find out whether or not a major 
promotion abroad is being carried out in 
order to attract foreign teachers, telling them 
that they are being offered this two year 
exemption? 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, I might say on 
the question of teachers that the search for 
additional teachers for the needs in Canada 
tend to be carried out in the main by the 
provinces or by the municipalities affected. 
This goes on all the time. For instance, the 
education authorities in the city of Montreal, 
both Catholic and Protestant regularly send 
recruiting teams abroad. We help them to 
find the sort of people they want, but they 
take the initiative. Whatever inducements 
might be added would be ones that they give. 
The provinces, particularly Ontario and some 
of the prairie provinces, also lend their good 
offices to help the municipalities get that sort 
of person. 


We had an instance of this sort of recruit- 
ment with regard to Australia during 1968, 
where a Committee from the school authori- 
ties of the city of Toronto went to Australia 
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and carried out this. sort of search for 
personnel. 


There are undoubtedly incentives that are 
offered in these instances, either in terms of 
salary or otherwise, to these people. But our 
job in that connection is to carry out the very 
heavy responsibility, of course, of seeing that 
these persons as individuals were properly 
immigrating to Canada. 


Mr. Serré: Could we have statistics giving 
the number of such teachers who received 
this tax exemption in 1968? 


Mr. Curry: I did not speak of tax exemp- 
tion. We would have to look at the situation 
very carefully to find out what arrangements 
had been made for any sort of remission of 
taxes. I know of none that have been made 
by the federal government in the income tax 
area, but there may have been some compen- 
sations offered by the municipalities, or 
indeed even by the provinces who would pay 
back or make an adjustment to the individual 
teacher on the obligation that that teacher 
incurred on the federal income tax. We can 
look into this and I think get some informa- 
tion on it that would help meet your point. 


Mr. 
Curnny, 


Serré: Thank you very much, Mr. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. Mr. 
Whiting. 


Mr. Whiting: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have a couple of questions to do with Man- 
power. My first question deals with the seas- 
onal construction worker. I think I can best 
ask this question, by using the example of a 
person who operates a asphalt roller. Asphalt 
plants close down in November or December 
and there are nine chances out of ten this 
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person will be laid off. Then he registers at 
Canada Manpower for a job in the wintertime. 
What type of a job would that person be 
required to take? For example, if he said: “I 
am an asphalt roller operator,” and that is it, 
and you know that you do not lay asphalt in 
the wintertime, would he then be entitled to 
refuse any other jobs that were offered to 
him through Canada Manpower? 


Mr. Curry: You are now asking a question 
that is distinctly in the manpower area. I ask 
Mr. Francis to respond to it. 
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Mr. Francis: Mr. Chairman, he is not 
required to take any kind of a job; he is not 
required to do anything. I am not sure what 
you had in mind when you used the word 
“required” but I think you may been refer- 
ring to his eligibility for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. If you did, that would be a 
matter concerning the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and not us. As far as the 
Canada Manpower Centre is concerned, he 
would be referred to any job for which his 
qualifications and his experience would suit 
him. It would be reasonably clear what kind 
of work he could do. I use the word “refer” 
with care because the decision as to whether 
or not he is actually hired is, of course, that 
of the employer, not only of the CMC. The 
CMC would not be limited in referring him 
just by his qualifications, as in this case the 
operator of an asphalt roller. 


They would endeavour to find out whether 
or not he had other qualifications, and in 
particular, other qualifications that would 
make him suitable for the kinds of jobs which 
they may have open. They would endeavour 
to refer him to such jobs. During the winter 
months, it is important to understand that 
there will be quite a few people registering 
and that he will be in competition, in terms 
of his qualifications, with others. It will be 
the task of the counsellor in the Canada Man- 
power Centre to refer to the employer the 
most suitable person in terms of qualifica- 
tions. That competition may make it difficult 
for him actually to get another job. 


Mr. Whiting: If he was the type of 
individual who would rather collect his 
unemployment insurance benefits which he is 
entitled to, he has contributed for them, 
would you make every effort to try and find 
him a job with the qualifications that he has, 
other than this particular job he is on right 
now, say an asphalt roller operator? Would 
you take this into consideration in sending 
him out to prospective employers? 


Mr. Francis: Yes, our task is to get him a 
job. We would make every effort to get him 
any job that he could do satisfactorily. 


Mr. Whiting: Regarding mobility grants, 
the Department pays mobility grants to an 
individual, for example if he is living in the 
Maritime Provinces and comes to the Toronto 
area to seek employment. He may have a 
family back home, but if he comes up himself 
_and gets a job, you will pay him a grant to do 
this; is this correct? Suppose that he gets a 
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job from May until December. Again I refer 
to the construction industry. If he is laid off 
in December and he cannot get employment, 
do you pay his way back to this home? Do 
you have a grant for that? 


Mr. Francis: No, Mr. Chairman, under 
those conditions we would not pay his way 
back. 


Mr. Whiting: Thank you. According to the 
Minister’s statement on page 8, your training 
courses, are largely provided by the prov- 
inces or the municipalities. Does the federal 
government pay 100 per cent for these 
courses? 


Mr. Francis: Yes, Mr. Chairman we pay the 
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total cost of these courses including overhead 
charges, depreciation on capital and adminis- 
trative costs. 


Mr. Whiting: That completes my questions 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Whiting. 
Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. Murphy: Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
that these gentlemen can answer my ques- 
tions. As I indicated earlier, I was more 
interested in asking questions of the Minister. 
However, I do not know when the Minister is 
coming back. He may be back tomorrow but 
it is impossible for me to be here at that time. 
I would like to make an observation, for the 
record and then maybe the Minister can clear 
it up at a later date. I am somewhat con- 
cerned, as Mr. Brewin was earlier, about 
these directives going from the Department to 
the employees or officers at the border. 


Under the rules, these directives cannot be 
made public or are not subject to being made 
public, because of precedent. I accept the 
Minister’s statement that the directives are 
given for the purpose of helping the officer to 
understand and interpret the law at the bor- 
der. This is where I disagree. If the words 
are that complex, the law itself should be 
made clear so that the Department is not 
placed in the position of interpreting the law. 
Parliament passes the laws; so Parliament 
should pass the laws. The laws should be 
administered by the Department and if the 
laws are to be interpreted, they should be 
interpreted by the courts. 


Here we have the ridiculous situation of the 
Department itself interpreting the law, in 
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such a way that it is not subject to the scruti- 
ny of Parliament or the courts. Now, it is a 
good idea to have these officers given help 
and guidance; I have not no quarrel with that 
but it seems to me that rather than doing it 
in the way in which it is done where the 
directions are not subject to public scrutiny, 
it would be much better to have the Act, 
regulations, guidelines or whatever the in- 
structions are set out in the regulations or in 
the Act itself. In this way, we get away from 
all of this criticism suspicion, and one thing 
and another which we now have. Everything 
would be out in the open, and subject to 
public scrutiny. If it is the law of the country 
then it should be, out in the open. I have 
nothing more to Say. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Alexander. 


Mr. Alexander: I do not think I can add 
anything further. Mr. Brewin and myself pur- 
sued the same sort of reason that Mr. Murphy 
has just elaborated upon. I thnk it is 
extremely significant that we take particular 
notice of the statement made by Mr. Murphy. 
Here you have the Department that sets, or at 
least it is following, regulations but at the 
same time interpreting law and I think this is 
wrong. Mr. Murphy said that it is the court 
and not the Department itself that should 
interpret the law. I think this matter should 
be given all due consideration and that satis- 
factory soluticns should be brought forth just 
as soon as possible because it is wrong, in 
principle, to have the Department interpret- 
ing the law. I have nothing further to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Curry: I think I would be invading the 
Minister’s field if I respond to the comments 
that have just been offered. It would be more 
appropriate if it were left to him to debate 
the issue. However, I can offer a factual 
observation that might be helpful to the 
members. The Immigration Act, and the 
regulations under it, involve very complex 
matters. It would be almost impossible to 
leave it to the interpretation of a border 
officer or one of our more junior people, in 
terms of status and pay. We have to hire the 
sort of person who can do an interpretation. 
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Over the years, the interpretations in the 
immigration area have become volumes that 
run some inches in thickness. I suggest it 
would make a very awkward pile of legisla- 
tion if interpretations were, in effect, written 
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backwards into the legislation itself, either in 
the Act or in the regulations. Every depart- 
ment of government that I know anything 
about, and every statute administered by 
departments and by officers of those depar- 
tments, involve interpretations, and they tend 
to mount up. 


My own experience has been with three 
statutes well known to all the members here. 
At one stage I was called upon to administer 
the Family Allowances Act, at another stage 
the Old Age Security Act, and more latterly 
the Immigration Act. Each of those statutes 
and the regulations under them require inter- 
pretations and guidance, a great deal of 
which go to the officers who are actually 
administering them. 

I suppose one’s notion of an act is that it 
supplies almost the barest bones of authority, 
that the regulations spell that out, and, 
keyond that, you have to have director’s 
guidelines and even communications of the 
sort that we regard as correspondence. 


_ That is all the observation I would like to 
make. I am not arguing the merits at all. I 
think that is the prerogative of the Minister. 


Mr. Alexander: I think the bone of conten- 
tion here, Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse 
me, is the fact that you have guidelines inter- 
preted as directives, which are extremely 
important. They are important to you and to 
the public but the latter has no opportunity of 
subjecting them to scrutiny. I think this is the 
aspect that becomes very, very peculiar. 


If we have to have guidelines of such 
importance, as I think they are—and I do not 
know the format of them nor what is in them, 
and neither does anyone else, except certain 
officials at the head of the department—I 
think this is the big bone of contention. We 
have no area in which we can become cogni- 
zant of the material, or upon which we can 
have any discourse. 


It seems to me that if you have guidelines 
that are applicable to all countries, then what 
would be fair, and what would show an 
intention of fairness, would be for the depart- 
ment is to see to it that the form of guideline 
that is being used, and amended periodically, 
is within the regulations. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, the member 
already has the assurance of the Minister that 
these particular guidelines to which reference 
has been made do not vary the nature of the 
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regulation which they seek to help explain to 
the officer administering it. That he has said 
bluntly. 


I suppose Mr. Alexander’s argument 
becomes stronger as the guidelines—any set 
of guidelines; not particularly these—tend to 
move toward some variation in the nature of 
the regulations. 


Mr. Alexander: Exactly. 


Mr. Curry: And they become of less impor- 
tance as they move away from any such 
interpretation. 


Mr. Alexander: That is right. 


Mr. Curry: The Minister said that these 
particular guidelines do not in any way vary 
the effect of the regulation, and there he 
leaves it. But I must repeat his argument, or 
his position, for the benefit of Mr. Alexander. 
He feels that this issue should be debated and 
judged not on a decision by himself but, in a 
more general way, on the confidentiality of 
instructions of this sort. 


Mr. Alexander: I will close with this last 
statement. It seems to me that if your guide- 
lines are sufficiently strong in nature, in 
terms of interpretation, then it is obvious that 
your officer is going to follow the direction or, 
the guidance, if we may put it this way, more 
so than the regulation. This is what I am 
worried about. 


Mr. Murphy: To get back to the facts, I 
know the witness does not want to interfere 
with the prerogative of the Minister, but he 
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said that under certain acts he has dealt with 
the directives, or communications, or whatev- 
er they may be, that are sent to assist the 
officer in the particular department some- 
times run into volumes. 


The officer then has to deal with those 
volumes of instructions, does he not? So that 
you have, on the one hand, an act, we will 
say, which has a thickness of perhaps 11 or 12 


pages... 


Mr. Curry: Here is the act and the regu- 
lations. 


Mr. Murphy: ...and on the other you have 
directives or communications to assist the 
men in interpreting the act and the regula- 
tions, amounting to pages. He has to deal with 
both of them, does he not? 
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Mr. Curry: Over the years, of course, the 
officer becomes experienced in dealing with 
the directives. 


Mr. Murphy: But he has both books at the 
desk, has he not? 


Mr. Curry: That is right. 


Mr. Murphy: Why do we not put them all 
in one book and make the whole thing 
public? 


Mr. Curry: That is the question which you 
put to the Minister and which he answered in 
principle, that the precedence in government 
had been to the effect that that sort of inter- 
pretive material—guidelines—has not tradi- 
tionally been made public. 


Mr. Murphy: I understand. 


Mr. Curry: And he has said he is quite 
willing to have this question raised in another 
forum. 


Mr. Murphy: I have another point I would 
like the Minister to comment on after he has 
read the minutes of this meeting. I would 
like to know how we can institute some gen- 
eral discussion and review of this practice of 
non-disclosure of this type of correspondence 
and inter-office memoranda and so on, unless 
it is raised with reference to a specific subject 
such as this one? How do you raise this issue 
in general? I know of no way. If the Minister 
can give us some guidance on this I would be 
very happy to have it. 


Mr. Curry: As a former House Leader I am 
quite sure he would be in a position to give 
you guidance. 


Mr. Murphy: I think it must be raised in 
the context of, or with reference to, some 
specific subject to get it out in the open. 

However, I have one further comment. You 
have stated that the Minister has told us that 
the particular directive to the Immigration 
people to which reference has been made in 
these hearings does not go against the mean- 
ing and tenor and intent of the Act and the 
regulations. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Murphy, subject to my 
recollection and correction, the minutes will 
show, I believe, that the Minister has made it 
quite clear that the guidelines do not vary the 
effect of the regulations. 


Mr. Murphy: I am quite prepared to accept 
the Minister’s statement on that, but I would 
feel much better about it if the legislation 
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itself, the Act, gave the Minister, or the De- 
partment, the right to make these judgments. 
If Parliament is prepared to allow the Min- 
ister decide whether or not one of his direc- 
tives is within the meaning and scope of the 
Act, that is fine, but I do not think any 
minister should have the right to make that 
decision on his own unless Parliament has 
authorized him in the Act itself so to do. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, might I refer to 
Section 71 of the Immigration Act? 


Mr. Murphy: I do not have a copy of the 
Act. 


Mr. Curry: It reads as follows: 


71. The Minister may authorize the 
Deputy Minister or the Director to per- 
form and exercise any of the duties, pow- 
ers and functions that may be or are 
required to be performed or exercised by 
the Minister under this Act or the regula- 
tions and any such duty, power or func- 
tion performed or exercised by the Dep- 
uty Minister or the Director under the 
authority of the Minister shall be deemed 
to have been performed or exercised by 
the Minister. 


In effect, that says that the Minister may 
do these things that are required by the Act 
to be done, and that he can delegate his 
authority so to do. 


Mr. Murphy: I do not disagree with that at 
all. I still say that that does not authorize the 
Minister, or anyone under him, to issue direc- 
tives which are not within, or not authorized 
by, the Act. I am not talking about this 
Minister in particular. If, without it being 
made public, the public, or Parliamemt, must 
be relegated to the position of taking the 
word of a Minister that this or that directive 
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is within the scope and intent of the Act and 
authorized by the Act, then I think we are in 
trouble. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, I can only re- 
spond respectfully to the member by saying 
that I think we are now getting into rather 
deeper water, involving not only he preroga- 
tives of the Minister but, indeed, those of 
Parliament itself. On that I would not be in a 
position to comment. 


Mr. Murphy: That is fine. 
The Chairman: Mr. Lambert. 
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Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman; I apologize for having to 
bounce back and forth. 


The Chairman: I am glad to have you here; 
do not apologize. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): Some of my 
questioning may have been directed to the 
Minister. However, Mr. Curry knows very 
well what I am going to raise. 


Mr. Curry: You surprise us sometimes, Mr. 
Lambert. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): I must say 
that I have gone through a winter of the 
bitterest frustration that I have ever 
experienced with regard to immigration 
cases. These deal primarily with those ema- 
nating from Hong Kong; others are Italian 
and Greek. 


The situation has grown from a number of 
circumstances. First, our Canadian public, 
that is, our new Canadians who are 
endeavouring to sponsor new immigrants, are 
not aware of the changes that were made in 
the rules in October of 1967. They find it 
extraordinarily difficult to see where the logic 
in the present rules lies. 


I find it impossible to believe—and this is 
where I am sure Mr. Curry has read my 
letters—that where immigrants have been 
guaranteed positions, every sort of excuse is 
found to knock them out. 


I have had letters back from your Depart- 
ment on particular files showing where there 
is a change every time I attack that demolish 
arguments. Then I find shifting of ground one 
way or another, all within the notorious point 
system, in assessing applicants or potential 
immigrants from Hong Kong. We get the idea 
that they do not speak English or French, or 
that they do not have any more than a grade 
6 education, and that they must be skilled. 
What do we want them for? This, I have 
pointed out time and time again. 


These regulations are made in Central 
Canada without any knowledge or application 
of the conditions applying in our particular 
part of the world. They say, ““Well Manpower 
tells us that they are the laziest people.” Man- 
power does not know from breakfast the 
requirements in the Chinese community. The 
Chinese community will not go near Manpow- 
er offices, and Manpower offices certainly will 
not go near the Chinese community, in or out 
of the city of Edmonton. 
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I am repeating the things that I have 
already said. However, I find within the files 
I have and through the people I know, that 
we could place 30 or 40 Chinese immigrants 
within a matter of a few weeks. The employ- 
ment is available. A Greek, or Italian, or 
French or British immigrant is not going to 
be hired to work in a kitchen in a Chinese 
restaurant. Neither will a Canadian be hired. 
The jobs are there and these people become 
top flight citizens. I know the Chinese com- 
munity in Edmonton, which is far greater in 
numbers than the one here; the Chinese per- 
son who works in a kitchen or as a market 
gardener, has sons and daughters going to 
university. They have one skill that so many 
people do not have in this country, and that 
is the skill of willingness to work; yet that is 
discounted. 


I want to find out from you how you justify 
the exclusion of these people on the grounds 
that there is no assured market for them, no 
assured employment, when we have the depo- 
sitions, we have the undertakings, and we 
have the work records of these people. We 
are told, “I have got one man here’’. First of 
all there is supposed to be security; he had 
been working for 13 years for an American 
oil firm, as a draftsman in Hong Kong. Now 
they say, “Oh, no, well security is all right”, 
but some chap over in Hong Kong has said 
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“Oh no, he does not have sufficient knowledge 
of English or of working conditions”. This 
man has been in charge of a department of 
the Caltex Corporation in Hong Kong. He has 
certificates of merit for his work. Then we 
are told that he cannot fit into the pattern 
here. 

Now, Mr. Curry, where do we go with 
situations like this? I invite your senior offi- 
cials here in Ottawa to go out in these com- 
munities and explain the rationalization of 
the interpretation of your immigration policy. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, I think the crux 
of Mr. Lambert’s statement is familiar to us 
because he has already brought individual 
cases of this sort before us. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): There are 
scores of them. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Lambert has generalized 
today and covered the whole ground; he has 
spoken in detail about the operations of the 
Canada Manpower Centres, about the way in 
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which the occupational demand guides are 
put together, and the way in which the infor- 
mation pertinent to them is gathered. I do not 
know what helpful statement either of these 
officers, Mr. Morrison or Mr. Goodman, will 
make. I think Mr. Morrison, that you were 
distracted for a moment while Mr. Lambert 
was speaking. His point is that the Manpower 
Centres in a city like Edmonton, do not really 
know the nature of the demand in the Chi- 
nese restaurants in that city. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): I did not 


mean only restaurants, but also supermarkets 
and other businesses. 


Mr. Curry: In any case, there is a demand 
in Edmonton for Chinese employment. Mr. 
Goodman might have a comment to make. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonion West): Mr. Morris- 
on and I have known each other for a long 
time and we have exchanged opinions in this 
regard. He has, unfortunately, been away 
from this section for some time so I have no 
been able to abuse his ears. 


Mr. Curry: You used to deal with the Home 
Services Branch. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): That is 
right. 

Mr. Curry: Mr. Morrison is in an even 
more important position with respect to the 


statement you just made, because the work of 
the Canada Manpower Centres are his re- 
sponsibility. 


Mr. Morrison: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Cur- 
ry, I did not understand Mr. Lambert’s ques- 
tion in quite the same way. Perhaps I misun- 
derstood him. I thought he was speaking of 
the decisions being taken on the basis of the 
total set of factors that have to be looked at 
in deciding whether or not an immigrant may 
enter into Canada. Was this the basic point? 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): This is 
right. It ties in, Mr. Morrison, with some of 
the responsibilities of Manpower Centres in 
that the Canada Immigration Division quite 
rightly—and I am not questioning this— 
refers to the Manpower Centre for labour 
demand; I think this is the purpose of the 
exercise. 


Mr. Morrison: That is right. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton Wesi): Otherwise 
you would split the Department. I was saying 
to Mr. Curry that in these particular fields, 
the Manpower Centres just do not have any 
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knowledge. This I know, because I am very 
familiar with the Chinese community; there is 
not one mother’s son of them who will go 
near a Manpower Centre even to inquire. You 
have dealt with Chinese, and you know very 
well that it takes years to gain their confi- 
dence; unless you have that, it is not going to 
work. 


The pattern in Edmonton and Calgary is so 
different from Ottawa. In part of the city of 
Edmonton the Chinese own 95 per cent of the 
corner stores; they have 1,500 square feet 
supermarkets, and they want Chinese help 
there; people expect to see Chinese help in 
the restaurants. For every restaurant you 
have here in Ottawa, we have 20 in Edmon- 
ton. I go into the kitchens and sit in the back 
offices to talk over these things with them. It 
is robbing Peter to pay Paul, for one thing, 
for even assistant chefs. They cannot even get 
bus boys or vegetable peelers; floors have to 
be swept, dishes washed, and that sort of 
thing; they are not being done. 
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Mr. Morrison: Mr. Lambert, the notion I 
received from what you were saying was that 
for this particular type of employment in 
Canada the basic, and perhaps only, crite- 
rion is whether there was or was not a guar- 
anteed job for the prospective immigrant. Is 
that an unfair deduction? 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): Not merely 
rely on statistics for unskilled labour. 


Mr. Morrison: But is that an unfair de- 
duction from what is... 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonion West): This is one 
of the things that has to be considered. 


Mr. Morrison: The point I was going to 
make was that as the present regulations are 
written, and we will not debate whether they 
are right or wrong, the question of the 
demand for labour in any particular occupa- 
tion is only one of the factors which is worth 
it, in total, even if you assumed there was an 
absolute demand of 15 units, and the officers 
in Hong Kong who are making the decision 
about the admissibility of a particular person, 
if in total, even including 15 for employment, 
he does not get the required minimum as set 
out in the regulations, have no option but to 
Say no, notwithstanding that he may have a 
guaranteed job in Canada. 
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Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): Then I go 
back to Mr. Curry because on the other 
assessments I think they are away off base. 


Mr. Morrison: This is another question and 
Mr. Curry would agree that it is something 
over which I have no operating control, nor 
does anybody else because they are bound to 
follow the rules as presently set forth. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): There was 
never any rule made, even those written on 
tablets of stone, that cannot be changed. 


Mr. Morrison: No, I am not suggesting that 
at all, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Lambert: You write the rules. 
Mr. Morrison: That is right. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): The other 
matter on that is the application of national 
standards and that regional considerations 
have no application. That, to me, is just 
nonsense. 


Mr. Morrison: Again without wishing to 
debate the merits of it, the explanation is 
quite simple, that any immigrant admitted to 
Canada, wherever he may originally be des- 
tined and actually settle, is in fact free once 
he is in the country to go to any part of the 
country he wishes. You may not agree with 
me, Mr. Lambert. I am simply trying to 
explain the basis on which it was decided, as 
a matter of policy, and written into the regu- 
lations, that the occupational demand had to 
be based on a national demand because, to 
take an extreme example, in any particular 
place in Canada there could be a very heavy 
demand for a particular occupation and peo- 
ple could go in there and have no intention of 
remaining there, their real intent being to go 
to some place where there is a surplus of 
labour, which could result in quite a mess. 


Built into the system, and this also is delib- 
erate, there is provision for exceptions to be 
made to recognize that in some occupations in 
certain parts of the country there is in fact a 
heavy local demand that really has not any 
bearing on a national situation because it is 
an occupation that is only really performed in 
one or two or three places. This, in fact, is 
built into the system. Mr. Goodman, who is 
more expert on this than I, may want to 
comment additionally on the point you are 
making, but that is the explanation as to why 
the policy is what it is. You may not agree 
with it, but that is it. 
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Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): This is the 
point. Building contractors in Edmonton tell 
me they cannot get brick layers or cement 
workers. They say, “Here is a guarantee for a 
job. I know the members of this man’s family 
and the cousins are all good workers. I want 
that man.” Then I am told there is a surplus 
of cement workers in Montreal. In that way 
you cannot have this man. To me this is sheer 
tripe. 

Mr. Morrison: Mr. Lambert, could I ask 
just as a matter of information how much 
effort that particular contractor may have 
made to try to get some of the surplus labour 
alleged to exist in some other place to move 
out to where he has the jobs? 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): They tell 
me they go to Manpower Centre. They put in 
their request and they just sit there. The 
Manpower Centre is not able to furnish them 
with the right kind of people. Chaps have 
gone along and said, “I have had to wait four 
or five days for a warehouse helper.” Re- 
member, it is not every man on the Man- 
power books, presumably for a job, who is 
willing to work. You will recall just a few 
years ago we went through an exercise where 
a cement contractor was prepared to bring in 
100 cement workers at his own expense and 
send them back in the event there was no 
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further requirement for them. Remember, 
there is such a thing as immobility of labour; 
the fellow who is living in Montreal or To- 
ronto who is out of a job, and whose family 
is there, is not going to pick up stakes and go 
and live in Edmonton just like that because 
Manpower says they have a job there. There 
is the greatest immobility of labour. Certainly, 
the single man will move but the fellow with 
his family will not necessarily move, unless 
you are going to pay fantastic wages like 
sending him up to work on a dam in an 
isolated position where there is isolation pay 
at very high rates. 


Mr. Morrison: I do not think anyone would 
argue that that is not one of the problems, 
Mr. Lambert. On the other hand, I think it is 
also fair to say that the experience the 
Department has had, certainly since I have 
been with it, in so-called group movements of 
labour for specific industries has not really 
turned out to be very successful because the 
turnover rate has turned out to be rather 
high. Immigrants come in and go to the place 
where they have undertaken to work and 
some months later you find the company is 
back on your doorstep to tell you that they 
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have all disappeared, or most of them have, 
and they want another batch. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): I am not 
arguing that particular case, but I said this 
was a classic example of whether there was 
the demand for labour and the ability or the 
inability to get it. 


The Chairman: It seems to me that Mr. 
Lambert has raised some interesting ques- 
tions, one of them being the role of the Cana- 
da Manpower Centre in the community and 
why some centres have been quite successful 
in integrating in the community and have 
thus become a part of the organic body of the 
community surrounding them, developed the 
rules in context and have gone out into the 
community. Others have failed or have not 
even tried to do this. When Mr. Lambert 
says, for instance, that his community in 
Edmonton does not even go near the Man- 
power office, that is certainly an alarming 
statement which deserves some attention 
because this is not the first time that this has 
been said in relation to Canada Manpower 
Centre offices. It is, of course, humanly 
understandable that some officials are extro- 
verts and some are not and this reflects on 
the effectiveness of a centre. But certainly we 
are living in times when government agen- 
cies, at whatever level they operate, must 
make a particular effort to go out into the 
community, explain their services and estab- 
lish contact with local organizations and 
local centres, and establish a different rela- 
tionship from the one we have known so far. 
It is not a one-way relationship where the 
public is expected to come; there is also the 
new relationship which is very important 
where also the officials have to go out into the 
field. This is a typical example. Perhaps the 
report on the number of points assigned for 
cooks on a national basis might be a different 
one if we had this kind of background infor- 
mation on the demand for cooks within a 
certain segment of the restaurant business, 
perhaps we do not have that component in 
the total picture within the restaurant 
business. 


The other point I find equally alarming is 
the fact that from the statement Mr. Morrison 
has made it would almost seem to appear that 
we have given up hopes in our policy of 
implementing a decentralizing policy whereby 
we would encourage, with the kind of points 
we have an incentives scheme whereby immi- 
grants are encouraged, and we see to it they 
go to the minor centres thus relieving the 
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pressure on the major centres, one of the 
resulting effects, of course, right now being 
an increasing shortage of housing in one of 
the metropolitan areas. 


I can understand your point, Mr. Morrison, 
when you say that you know by experience 
that once the immigrant has landed he is free 
to go anywhere he wishes, even if he 
declared an intention to go to a certain point. 
At the same time, however, usually the immi- 
grant is quite respectful of a commitment or 
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of an indication made to him as to the point 
of destination, if this is made quite clear at 
the moment when the visa is granted, and he 
is informed that he is expected to go to, say, 
Edmonton, because there is a specific job 
waiting for him. That is a very strong incen- 
tive which will not be bypassed easily, if the 
job is right there. Therefore, I think that our 
point system is geared to a national policy of 
a regional strengthening of the minor centres 
where we would like to have certain 
strengths in order to reduce the pressure in 
the maior centre, would have to be reflected 
in certain refinements of the techniques that 
your Department adopts. These are the dan- 
gers of a national average, most definitely. 
Mr. Lambert does not need me to... 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): No, I do 
not want to blame officials for this. For one 
thing, it is the mentality of the people. They 
have a certain approach to life. If they feel 
they know that there is nobody on the books 
of the Manpower Centre seeking work, they 
will not go there seeking anyone. Within the 
community this is by word of mouth; by 
word of mouth is how they get their people. I 
do not know any Chinese that are unem- 
ployed and I know of many jobs. 


You applied standards to cities. We can go 
to any number of rural towns where you have 
no contact at all with manpower centres and 
there the jobs are. I am simply told that the 
man is over 40, he has grade six, he has no 
particular skill, he is not a machinist, he does 
not have trade papers or anything, and 
because a brother asked for him or a cousin 
asked for him he goes to help him in the 
supermarket or in a restaurant. You cannot 
explain that to people. 


Mr. Curry: There are several points, Mr. 
Chairman, that seem to arise from Mr. Lam- 
bert’s remarks... 
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Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): I say this 
about the Chinese and I can repeat it about a 
number of Greeks. 


Mr. Curry: It seems to cover quite a wide 
range. I think among the important things is 
the suggestion which arose that our manpow- 
er centres may be doing less than they might 
to acquaint themselves with the actual condi- 
tions of demand, either a shortage or an 
abundance of eligible people. That is only one 
thing. I think that was the more minor one in 
many ways. The other one, and I certainly 
would not quarrel with Mr. Lambert on the 
point, is that I suspect the Chinese communi- 
ty frequently have in their minds to begin 
with that they want Chinese help, and there- 
fore it is useless for them to go to the man- 
power centre. They do not need to bother 
them because they have not that sort of help 
anyhow. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West): It must be 
exclusive. 


Mr. Curry: There is this point. The third 
one, which I think really goes to the heart of 
the problem as you raised it, is the operation 
of the selection system itself, the norms that 
were established, and the weightings that are 
given to the various norms. As Mr. Morrison 
carefully explained, there is a weight that is 
given to demand in Canada as a whole. There 
is another weight, of course, for regional 
variation on this. I gather from what you 
suggested, Mr. Lambert, that these weights 
possibly ought to be reconsidered or readjust- 
ed or be varied in some way or other so as to 
produce the sort of result that you want. 


Mr. Lambert: It would be more reasonable. 
My point is we are looking for people. We 
have jobs for them. There are people willing 
to come to those jobs. 


Mr. Curry: The real worry, I am sure, that 
Mr. Morrison has as an operator, and Mr. 
Francis as Director of Manpower, is in meet- 
ing this position on the part of the Chinese 
community who have an obvious preference 
for Chinese help, even direct from Hong 
Kong without any particular acquaintance 
with Canadian life. They are doing it at the 
expense of some Canadians who are already 
here somewhere, perhaps close by, perhaps 
farther away, who would take that very job 
if they knew of it and were given the oppor- 
tunity. That seems to me to be what goes to 
the heart of the problem. 
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The Chairman: The statement would have 
to be, of course, matched with the frequently 
appearing signs, waitress or waiter wanted, 
which seem to pop up in many cities through- 
out the country. The third point Mr. Lambert 
was making, and it is also another one worth- 
while considering, is that he seems to raise 
some doubts about our ability to secure open- 
ings in the garment industry for the public at 
large, in other words, to be able to make upa 
survey quickly enough to secure the men and 
the women to fill those vacancies. 


Long before the new department was set 
up a disturbing trend was already taking 
place in the private personne! service compa- 
nies which were mushrooming all over the 
place. This trend has been increasing through 
years. I would like to be proven wrong in my 
impression that these private companies are 
really able to secure the cream of the man- 
power market and that C.M.C. are left with 
what is left on the market because of a num- 
ber of reasons which would be too long to 
analyze. 


This is the impression that you get. On top 
of that Mr. Lambert says if an employer in 
Edmonton requires a warehouse assistant it 
takes four days for us to supply this person. 
However, if the private personnel placement 
agency which goes to that level of employ- 


-ment—usually they stay in a certain level, 


but sometimes they go into Manpower as we 
do—is able to supply the same firm with that 
man within a day, of course we are in a 
highly competitive position. Everyone can 
draw his own conclusions about this. 


So the question is: Are we competitive in 
the light of a very difficult situation? If we 
are not, then of course, the validity of the 
point system and of the weight attributed to 
each category is questionable, again because 
we do not perhaps have the entire market 
assessment in our hands. The private person- 
nel agencies are also operating. Do we include 
in our weights also the work that the private 
agencies are carrying out? Do we do that? 


Mr. Curry: Perhaps Mr. Goodman might 
have something to say on this point. 


Mr. Goodman: Mr. Chairman, at the mo- 
ment we depend very heavily on the infor- 
mation that we are able to get from the 250 
Canada Manpower Centres, and we do 
survey... 


The Chairman: Did you say 250? 
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Mr. Goodman: There are 300, I suppose. It 
1S increasing. I guess the figure now is 300. 


Mr. Morrison: It is 350. 


Mr. Goodman: I am sorry. There are 350 
Canada Manpower Centres. This is the main 
source of our information now. We do not at 
the moment get information from private 
placement agencies. There is one exception. 
We are getting some information from. the 
Technical Service Council in Toronto. This is 
beginning to come forward. 


We are, of course, as you are probably 
aware, developing a job vacancy survey just 
for this reason because we know that we do 
not have full coverage of the labour market. 
DBS is conducting on our behalf a job vacan- 
cy survey the results of which, after two 
years of development, will be coming forward 
this year, partially at any rate. Towards the 
end of the year we should have full coverage. 
This is designed to provide the Department 
with a better measure of labour demand in 
Canada and a better measure of job vacancies 
in Canada. 


I would like to comment as well with re- 
spect to the basis on which we make the 
occupational ratings. Cur ratings are made on 
the basis of the dictionary of occupational 
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titles and we cannot, of course, go into spe- 
cific nationalities of waiters or cooks and so 
on because these are, of course, used by 
immigration, officers in all parts of the world. 
Therefore, our point ratings must be on the 
basis of the occupation. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): But with 
the greatest respect, do you mean to tell me 
that a man who is classified as a waiter and 
skilled as a waiter, who has agreed he is 
going to turn up as a waiter at a Chinese 
Hong Kong restaurant will be able to go into 
the kitchen and deal with the cooks and have 
a knowledge of the food and be expected also 
to be dressed as we do have them in more 
oriental costume? 


The Chairman: What Mr. Lambert is saying 
is that there are specialties within special- 
ties, and perhaps these ought to be considered 
in a different rate. 


Mr. Goodman: That is true. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-Wesit): But this is 
the thing that I get at. 
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Mr. Goodman: Nationality is not contained 
in the present system of occupational 
classifications. 


The Chairman: But what Mr. Lambert is 
saying—and this has been my experience in 
different rates—is that unless we are able to 
translate all these facts into refined tech- 
niques of assessment and of placement, Cana- 
da will continue to remain a country for the 
immigration of people with strong backs and 
strong arms, and then the whole thing would 
have to be reviewed very thoroughly, unless 
we do that. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): But, Mr. 
Chairman, please do not exclude the people 
with the strong backs and the strong arms. 
They are needed. 


The Chairman: This is what I am saying. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): Yes, but un- 
fortunately we cannot get them now. 


The Chairman: This is what I am saying, 
that unless we do revise this we will be limit- 
ed in our scope to the people with strong 
backs and strong arms. And in order to 
attract the others, to provide incentives and 
place them, we have to develop some very 
refined techniques, and this is what we are 
probably in the process of doing, I hope. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-Wesi): I have one 
more question in a different field, that of 
deportation proceedings. An enquiry is held 
and a deportation order is made without any 
satisfaction or certainty that the order can be 
carried out. This to me is also an area which 
I think makes the Department look a little 
foolish, even where you go before the Immi- 
gration Appeal Board and you point out to 
them the difficulties of the deportation in this 
particular case or cases. And the Immigration 
Appeal Board, I think quite rightly, say it is 
true, but that is not their responsibility. But I 
put it to them that an Immigration Appeal 
Board that is enforcing an order that is a 
brutum fulmen, or in other words one that is 
unable to be carried out, becomes less than 
credible. And the same things applies in these 
orders. 


There are occasions, and I recall one case 
last year where as a result of circumstances 
all beyond the Department’s control—there is 
no faulting any of the officials—this was a 
clear fraud and we know very well that 
frauds can be carried out. You make a depor- 
Nation order, but you still have the man here 
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because you cannot take him out to Vancou- 
ver and drop-kick him into the Pacific Ocean. 


Mr. Curry: Mr. Chairman, the member is 
suggesting perhaps that the investigation as 
to whether the country of origin will receive 
this particular person back should be made 
before the deportation order itself is made. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): I would 
think that this would be concurrent with it, 
because now it makes the Department look 
foolish and provides another example by 
which quite proper regulations may be cir- 
cumvented, and it proves, it proves the case, 
that it is foolproof. This is where the danger 
is. 
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Mr. Curry: Received in respectful silence, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Morrison: I would like to ask a couple 
of questions, if I might, Mr. Chairman. When 
you say the order cannot be executed, I take 
it you mean that for one reason or another 
the person concerned cannot in fact be sent 
back to where he came from. 


Mr. 
right. 


Lambert (Edmonton-West): That is 


Mr. Morrison: Either because the country 
will not take him or there are other reasons 
why it would be unreasonable to send him 
there. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): Yes. For 
one thing, the Immigration Appeal Board Act 
prohibits you. It is an immigrant who came 
from Hong Kong. He came in on a false Thai- 
land passport. He had no longer a Hong Kong 
certificate of identity. As a matter of fact, I 
would not be at all surprised if the Hong 
Kong authorities would not know much about 
him. His family is in mainland China, so you 
cannot deport him to mainland China. We do 
not have any connections with them. In any 
event it would be his head in a basket, if you 
did. The Immigration Appeal Board Act says 
that the Board may relieve, must relieve 
against such order if that is to be the case. 


Mr. Morrison: Well, this is fine. We have a 
number of... 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): So there- 
fore you cannot send him back to Thailand. 
They have never heard of the man. The Hong 
Kong people say no. So there we are; we 
have one surplus person. 
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Mr. Morrison: All right. Now, my second 
question is simply—the first one was mainly 
for clarification to be sure what it was that I 
was talking about—what would you do with 
this man? 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): What you 
have to do now, keep him. 


Mr. Morrison: Yes, but on what legal basis? 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): You look at 
the thing and you say, ‘‘We have been beat- 
en’, and you keep him under permit. You 
have him under permit now. 


Mr. Morrison: You are suggesting that the 
permit should be issued without going 
through the legal proceedings of ordering his 
deportation. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): Yes, 
because you blueprint a pattern that looks 
pretty safe. 


Mr. Morrison: Yes, but might I ask what 
then might be the rejoinder in any particular 
case—not the one you are talking about— 
where the person concerned in effect says, 
“What you are saying about me is not right. I 
am entitled to remain in Canada as an immi- 
grant. You say I am not. I insist on my 
rights”. How you do establish this in any 
legal sense without taking him through a 
legal proceeding? 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): But the 
only point is to be sure that you can—in the 
event that you are going to get it. Now, that 
is not a matter of issue. I am sorry, it is an 
issue between the authorities and _ the 
individual concerned, as to whether he is 
entitied to be an immigrant. 


Mr. Morrison: That is right. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): But he is 
here. 


Mr. Morrison: Yes. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): And sup- 
pose you win your point, and the Depart- 
ment, I think, is far more right than it is 
wrong, and is entitled to say to the man, 
“You must not remain here”. But there is 
such a thing that you cannot deport a man 
into a void. 


Mr. Morrison: This is true, Mr. Lambert, 
but may I point out again that if we did 
something along the lines you are suggest- 
ing—and in effect because we do we could 
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not send him back where he came from—if 
we decided to forget about it and allowed him 
to remain as a normal immigrant, unless 
there are some very major changes in the law 
this person by virtue of having acquired all 
of those privileges can turn around and bring 
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other people into the country quite legally, 
and we could not do anything about it. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): He is going 
to do so anyway. 


Mr. Morrison: Not under a Minister’s per- 
mit, sir, I am sorry. 

Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): No, but he 
would remain under a permit. You have him. 
You point it out and say, “All right, you ame 
in here under a fraud. You are only going to 
be allowed to remain here on a ministerial 
permit”. 

Mr. Morrison: My difficulty as an adminis- 
trator would be to satisfy a lawyer or a court, 
if he took it to court, that we were acting 
properly in refusing to give him landed immi- 
grant status when he had never been brought 


before any prescribed legal proceedings to 
establish this fact. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): The onus is 
on him then. 


Mr. Morrison: Well, I am sorry, sir, but 
this is not the way it is usually put to us, if I 
may say so. 

Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): He has got 
to take you to court. 


Mr. Morrison: And they often do. 


Mr. Lambert (Edmonton-West): Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: I want to thank the wit- 


nesses for their contributions. It has been 
most interesting. The meeting is adjourned. 


Friday, May 16, 1969 
e 0936 


The Chairman: Good morning, gentlemen. 
We have a quorum. 

We had a good discussion yesterday and 
the only vote left is Departmental Adminis- 
tration. I will now call vote 1: 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER 
AND IMMIGRATION 


Departmental Administration 


1 Administration, Operation and Mainte- 


nance—$10,945,000 
Vote 1 agreed to. 


The Chairman: We now have some replies 
from Mr. Curry to questions raised yesterday. 


Mr. R. B. Curry (Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Immigration, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): The one question which I have 
a reply to at the moment, Mr. Chairman, was 
the one that was asked by Mr. Thompson on 
the matter of income tax exemptions for 
teachers and so on. The gist of it is that we 
will give the full written reply to Mr. 
Thompson. 


Mr. McNulty: Mr. Chairman, will the reply 
be printed so that all members will have 
access to it? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Curry: Actually I gave an answer yes- 
terday to the effect that I had thought that 
this sort of consideration in respect of some 
offset to teachers was arranged by the prov- 
inces or the municipalities. I find that this is 
not the situation. We do have an arrangement 
between Canada and about 14 or 15 other 
countries at the moment by which income tax 
for that sort of person is abated for two 
years. So that for the first two years teachers 
in this country from any one of these 15 
countries are not subject to federal income 
tax. Equally, a Canadian going into that coun- 
try to teach is relieved of income tax in that 
country. Just one more detail: these countries 
do include the United States but they do not 
include France at this moment. 


Mr. McNulty: What department would they 
come under? 


Mr. Curry: Under the Department of 
National Revenue which is actually responsi- 
ble for the income tax impact. 


Mr. SBadanai: Is 
arrangement? 


reciprocal 


Mr. Curry: Yes, it is reciprocal. We are still 
carrying on negotiations with other countries, 
including France, on this point. 


The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions of Mr. Curry? Is there any other item 
that you would like to comment on. 
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Mr. Curry: There is one that I cannot give 
an answer to but I would like to explain why 
I cannot. This, again, I believe was raised by 
Mr. Thompson. It concerned a breakdown by 
countries of the incoming teachers. We had 
given the answer to Mr. Thompson in terms 
of the United States and of all other countries 
put together. We are breaking it down now 
into about the seven or eight most important 
countries from the point of view of the 
volume of the teachers coming here and also 
according to the classification of teachers, 
whether they are at the university level, 
secondary school or below secondary school. 
This will take a bit of time. 


The Chairman: Would you provide this 
information to the members of the Committee 
eventually. 


Mr. Curry: Yes, we shall. 
Mr. Whiting: Mr. Chairman, I believe I 
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asked the witness if it was possible to get a 
breakdown of university students that have 
come into Canada during the last two years. 


Mr. Curry: A breakdown in what way? 
Mr. Whiting: From countries. 


Mr. Curry: Yes, this can be done. Are you 
talking about students at the university level. 


Mr. Whiting: Yes, I am. 
Mr. Curry; Undergraduates or graduates? 


Mr. Whiting: Undergraduates and graduate 
students, : 


Mr. Curry: We will do our best with that 
and report in due course. It will take a bit of 
doing. 

We do have one other answer prepared. 
Somebody asked the Minister yesterday what 
the numbers of special inquiry officers were 
in Canada and I think Mr. Morrison is pre- 
pared to respond to that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Morrison? 


Mr. J. C. Morrison (Director General of 
Operations, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration): Mr. Chairman, the total num- 
ker of special inquiry officers in Canada is 
214. However, a large proportion of those are 
at border points of entry, or at international 
airports, and at our inland offices where the 
bulk of the work arises in connection with 
non-immigrants applying for landing. This is 
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what has given rise to the current backlogs in 
some places. We have 81 SIO’s in total, and 
we estimate that we need, and have asked for 
in the next fiscal year, an increase of 10 
SIO’s and 12 stenographers and 4 clerks to 
try to beef up our capacity. 


The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions of Mr. Morrison? 


Mr. Prud’homme: Mr. Morrison, I do not 
know whether this question should be 
addressed to you or to Mr. Curry, but I 
recently met a Czechoslovakian who came 
here under the special program and who 
seems to be having some difficulty. Because 
he spoke a little English he was not allowed 
to follow the assisted special course either in 
French or in English. Is this possible? 


Second, what kind of aid is available at the 
moment for those who, after six months of 
help from the Department, cannot find jobs? 


Mr. Morrison: On your first question, as a 
generality almost all of the Czechoslovakian 
refugees who did not have a practical com- 
mand of English or French have been put on 
language courses. Almost 7,000 of them have 
either been through, or are. still in, 
language-training. 


If this particular person has not, and feels 
that he really needs it, I suggest he goes back 
to the CMC and raise the issue again. 


On the second question, the Department 
will continue to provide the normal help that 
is available to all immigrants up until the 
time they are placed in permanent employ- 
ment, whether they be Czechoslovakian 
refugees or anyone else. Therefore, the six 
months does not cut him off from all help. 


Mr. Turner (London East): Mr. Morrison, 
could you tell me why I have so many com- 
plaints in the London area? They say it is a 
waste of time going down to the manpower 
centre to get a job. 


Mr. Morrison: I cannot answer that as a 
generality, sir. I would have to have specifics. 


Mr. Turner (London East): I have yet to 
hear a person say that he got a job through 
manpower. 


Mr. Morrison: Perhaps, without trying to 
be facetious, and as inevitably happens, the 
only people we really hear from are those 
who have not been successful in getting a job. 
Those who do—and there are a great many of 
them—we do not hear about. 
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If you have specific cases that you can send 


to us to look into I would be very glad to do 
so. 


Mr. Turner (London East): Thank you. 


| The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions of Mr. Morrison? 


Mr. Prud’homme: Do you have any figure 
on how many Czechoslovakians have gone 
back to Czechoslovakia? 


Mr. Morriscn: I have no figures; and I am 
not aware that there have been any signifi- 
cant numbers. 


Mr. Prud’homme: My next question is on a 
subject of much talk and of great interest. Do 
you have any figures on how many American 
deserters have been accepted so far as landed 
immigrants, how many are at the moment in 
the process of being assessed, how many have 
been turned down and are now waiting for 
special inquiries, and how many orders of 
deportation have been pronounced so far? 


Mr. Morrison: I do not have these sorts of 
statistics in my head, I am afraid. I would 
have to check to find out whether it is possi- 
ble to break it down in that fashion. I cannot 
guarantee that it is. 
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Mr. McNulty: Mr. Curry, does a person 
applying for immigration into this country 
have to be able to speak both French and 
English in order to get full points? 


Mr. Curry: Points are distributed on the 
basis of i0 for both languages or on the basis 
of 5 for each of the languages. The examining 
officer looks at his capability from the point 
of view of whether he can read English, or 
can understand it, and whether or not he can 
speak it. And he does the same relative to 
French. If he is completely bilingual, or reas- 
onably bilingual, he will get 10 points. 


Mr. McNulty: Actually they have to be able 
io speak both languages, which is more than 
we require of our own citizens. 


Mr. Curry: They do not have to, but they 
will only get full marks... 


Mr. McNulty: They cannot get full marks if 
they cannot? 


Myr, Curry: That is right; but that sort of 
person can well qualify on his points without 
necessarily knowing both languages. 
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Mr. McNulty: If they lose five marks here 
and another five there it could be pretty diffi- 


cult. Has any consideration been given to 
this? 
Mz, Curry: I might point out that the 


requirement is almost totally for the benefit 
of the applicant, relative to what he is going 
to meet when he comes to Canada. He is 
certainly going to be better off and more easi- 
ly employed if he has at least one of the 
languages; and even better off if he has both. 


Mr. McNully: What percentage of the appli- 
cants would be bilingual? Would it be 1 per 
cent, or 2 per cent, who can speak both 
French and English? 


Mr. Curry: We would have to check that 
for you. A very considerable number of the 
applicants are bilingual, particularly those 
who come from the French-speaking coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 


The Chairman: 
questions? 


Are there any further 


Mr. Whiting: I have one question. Do these 
undergraduate students who come _ over 
arrive as landed immigrants? 


Mr. Curry: No. They come in with a stu- 
dent status, which is a special status. 


Mr. Whiting: And if they want to stay they 
make application after they have graduated? 


Mr, Curry: They can apply at any time. 
Whether on not the application will be enter- 
tained is another question. Ordinarily, it 
would not be entertained while they were on 
student status. 


Mr. Foster: I had an inquiry last fall from 
one of the manpower offices in my area. 
They said that the cutback was so severe that 
when employees left—a clerk, in the particu- 
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lar case—they could not even replace them. Is 


this general policy in effect across the 
country? 

Mr. Curry: Are you talking of our 
employees? 


Mr. Foster: Yes; at a Canadian manpower 
centre. 


Mr. Curry: Perhaps Mr. 
comment on that. 


Morrison could 


Mr. Morrison: Mr. Chairman, it is not quite 
a matter of policy. As I think everyone is 
aware, a staff freeze was imposed on all 
departments a littie over a year ago. We were 
restricted on the total number of employees 
we could have on strength at any given time. 
It did happen in a variety of places that it 
was not possible always to replace someone 
who left. We found ourselves over-strength in 
other places and we had to adjust 
accordingly. 


Mr. Foster: This was in Sault Ste. Marie. 
They desperately needed more help and they 
were not even able to hold what they had. 


Mr. Morrison: I can only say that this did 
in fact happen here and there because of the 
restrictions imposed upon us in hiring staff. 


Mr. Fosier: The other complaint was that 
because they did not have the staff they were 
not able to implement many of these new 
policies. 


Mr. Morrison: This is a problem that all 
departments sometimes face, sir. 


Mr. Foster: All we have to do is find more 
money? 


Mr. Morrison: That is right. 


The Chairman: The Committee now stands 
adjourned until next Thursday at 9.30 a.m. 
Thank you very much. 
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Se Number 

ate ee umber F Otk 
Level of Institution and Description of Function from USA Catiitieg: Total 
Dean—Education or Administration—University President............ 5 1 6 
Department Head or equivalent—Dean of Admissions—Registrar..... 3 4 7 
Faculty Member (from lecturer to full professor)....................... 1,004 1,261 2,265 
Graduate assistant in education—research or teaching...... 31 88 "119 
Sup Vorat—— University Level). ....0.s.ss0.0cse0.0escccca. 1,043 1,354 2,397 
Principal or equivalent—Superintendent of Schools..................... 12 3 15 
MUSICRSUDCEVISOL meter ae erie iets Side. «nu c-acunts eek uae oc ee 4 -- 4 
Second anyvacschoolmieachenwe wets... Aer annhiecsd vn cioawe st mses aches 763 2,196 2,959 
Susp Toratr—Secondary Level.............ccscecvevveceees 779 2,199 2,978 
Ruimeanysomhandergartenieachels.. ¢s. sce ste tm nee tee eee. 421 2,452 2,873 
Meachere—-hand iCAapped ates sss Crcesuisicc v warnsinelualeas alee cenwe-c atelomemen 32 51 83 
EVOMIENC COMO LING UMM EM resists Savas: ole cot 5c Sen eps ere 3 2 5 
Vocational educator—teacher of apprentices...............cceeeeeeeeeee 1 18 19 
Dean of boys or assistant principal—foreign student advisor............ 1 — 1 
Director or supervisor of educational programs.................00eseeee — 1 1 
Educational specialist—school examiner..................ceeeeeeeceees 3 1 4 
COACH LON EPNESS=— CULOD Aen Ae e, iacais Gorse ane eine athe Ahm Eran 14 39 53 
SUBELOPATL—OtMer TEN PeSel, ic. wan cer taeiena sieaiseie nie enh cs 475 2, 564 3,039 
CRAGIN) SE OSTA Tar etn teen eehe creer orcad seunsoshi ot 2,297 6,117 8,414 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
LABOUR, MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 
Chairman: Mr. Charles Caccia 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Marcel Prud’homme 


and Messrs. 


Alexander, Lewis, Murphy, 

Badanai, Loiselle, Paproski, 

Broadbent, MacEwan, Penner, 

Dumont, MacQuigan, Roy (Timmins), 

Knowles (Norfolk- MeNulty, _- Thompson (Red Deer), 
Haldimand), Muir (Cape Breton- Turner (London East)—20 


Jerome, 


The Sydneys), 


DIK Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Pursuant to S.O. 65(4) (b) 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Lewis replaced Mr. Brewin on May 21, 1969 

Loiselle replaced Mr. Breau on May 21, 1969 

Murphy replaced Mr. Foster on May 21, 1969 

Roy (Timmins) replaced Mr. Penner on May 21, 1969 
MacQuigan replaced Mr. Whiting on May 21, 1969 
Penner replaced Mr. Kaplan on May 21, 1969 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House oF Commons, 
. THURSDAY, February 20, 1969. 


Ordered,—That Votes 1 and 5 relating to the Department of Labour; 
Vote 10 relating to the Unemployment Insurance Commission; 


Votes 1, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and.L115 relating to the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration; and 4 


Vote 30 relating to the Immigration Appéal Board be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration. 


ATTEST: 
’ ALISTAIR FRASER, : 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, May 22, 1969. 


' The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration has the 
honour to present its 


SEVENTH REPORT 


_ Pursuant to its Order of Reference of Thursday, February 20, 1969, 
your Committee has considered the following item listed in the Main Estimates 
1969-70: 


* Vote 30 relating to the Immigration Appeal Board. 
Your Committee commends it to the House. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issue No. 
12) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES CACCIA, 
Chairman. 
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[Text] 
MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 22, 1969. 
(14) 


The Standing Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration met this 
day at 9:40 am. The Chairman, Mr. Charles Caccia, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alexander, Badanai, Broadbent, Caccia, Dumont, 
Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand), Jerome, Lewis, Loiselle, MacGuigan, McNulty, 
Murphy, Penner, Prud’homme, Roy (Timmins), Thompson (Red Deer), Turner 
(London East)—(17). 


Witness: Miss J. V. Scott, Chairman, Immigration Appeal Board. 


The Chairman introduced Miss Scott, who made a statement and the 
Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witness. 


After discussion, Item 30, Administration Operations and Maintenance... 
$729,000 was carried. 


This completes the Order of Reference. 
At 11:30 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, May 22, 1969 
e 0940 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, in calling this 
meeting to order, we will start with this pre- 
liminary presentation. We have with us today 
the Chairman of the Immigration Appeal 
Board. I will introduce these gentlemen. Mr. 
Badanai, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Loiselle, Mr. Broad- 
bent, Mr. Turner, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Mac- 
Guigan, Mr. McNulty and Mr. Jerome. These 
are the members. of the Committee. You all 
know Miss Scott, who is the Chairman of the 
Immigration Appeal Board, and with Miss 
Scott is the Acting Registrar, Mr. Hélie; next 
to Mr. Hélie is the Assistant Chief of Admin- 
istration, Mr. Powell. 


Miss Scott will begin her presentation with 
a resumé of the operations of the Board with 
figures that you might be interested in hear- 
ing. When she has completed her presenta- 
tion, we shall ask questions and will adopt 
the usual procedure of alternating among the 
three groups represented here today. May I 
also ask for your co-operation in maintaining 
a quorum during the course of the morning so 
that when the questioning is completed and 
the remarks have been made, I can then call 
the item for a vote. 


Mr. McNulty: I was wondering if there is 
any possibility of passing the items and hav- 
ing the discussion after. 


The Chairman: No; we will first discuss 
and debate it and we will have to maintain a 
quorum. 


Mr. Lewis: There would not be anything 
wrong, Mr. Chairman, in passing the items at 
this time. 


The Chairman: If you wish that we pass 
the items... 


Mr. Lewis: I do not think the Committee 
would want to avoid that. 


The Chairman: We are short by one for the 
quorum at present; however, if that is your 
desire then as soon as we have a quorum I 
will call the Item and we shall proceed. 


Mr. Lewis: Thank you. 


Mr. McNulty: I have a delegation from the 
CLC to meet shortly after 10 o’clock. 


The Chairman: Thank you for the sugges- 
tion; if Mr. Lewis and Mr. Alexander wish to 
proceed along these lines... 


Mr. Alexander: I have another Committee 
meeting at 11.00. 


The Chairman: We have a quorum at pres- 
ent; shall vote 30 carry? 


Vote 30 agreed to. 
The Chairman: Miss Scott. 


Miss J. V. Scott (Chairman, Immigration 
Appeal Board): I thought that the Committee 
would be interested in hearing about the 
increase over last year. Up to the end of 
April 1969 the total number of appeals 
received was 752. For the same period in 1968 
the total number of appeals received was 322. 
This is an increase of over 200 per cent; it 
seems to be a continuing pattern. We are 
receiving an average of about 210 appeals a 
month at the present time; that is for 1969. 
The number of appeals to be heard over same 
period this year is 574. There have been 258 
decisions and 50 motions. Ninety-nine per 
cent of these are motions to reopen or rehear 
an appeal; these are in addition to the total 
number of appeals filed, which is the figure I 
gave you before. 
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As you know, as an experiment we have 
a pilot project in Montreal which has been 
functioning since October of last year; it is 
proving to be very valuable. However, it is 
too young yet for us to have a final opinion. I 
think now that one of the solutions is a 
regional board set-up. The Montreal pilot 
project is to find out whether this works, to 
iron out the problems and so forth. 

In Montreal for the same period—that is 
for the calendar year 1969—184 appeals have 
been received; again this is an increase. 
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Mr. Lewis: Is that in addition to the total 
which you gave us? 


Miss Scott: No, that is included in the total. 
There are 137 appeals left to be heard’ in 
Montreal. 


Mr. Badanai: What percentage of the ap- 
peals have been approved? 


Miss Scoti: Out of the appeals heard, 120 
orders of deportation were stayed. These are 
still subject to review. This is not the final 
order of the Board. The 120 stayed will be 
reviewed at some future date as indicated on 
the Board’s order. There were 23 orders of 
deportation quashed. These are where the 
appeal is dismissed, of course. There were 13 
orders of deportation quashed. 


Mr. Lewis: When you quash an order, 
would that mean that an appeal was not dis- 
missed? 


Miss Scott: We must dismiss the appeal 
before we have the power to stay or quash. 


Mr. Lewis: Oh yes, of course. 


Miss Scoti: It must be dismissed on law. 
There were 23 orders of deportation quashed 
and 13 quashed with a direction to grant 
landing. There were 10 appeals allowed. This 
would be on law. There is one sponsorship 
appeal pending this calendar year. There are 
very few sponsorship appeals. Almost all of 
those figures for the numbers of appeals 
received represent appeals for deportation 
orders. 

There have been 99 decisions on review. 
This is where the order is stayed once. Of 
these 90 on review—the deportation order 
was directed to be executed—15 were 
quashed, 60 were quashed with a direction to 
land, and for 15 there was a further stay. 


The Chairman: Miss Scott, those of us who 
are not as familiar with the legal terminology 
as you are, would find it useful if you would 
explain the exact implication of “orders 
quashed,” “direction to grant landing” and 
“stayed”; if you would do this, then everyone 
will understand the effect of these decisions. 


Miss Scott: When the Board makes its deci- 
sion on an appeal, if it finds that the order of 
deportation was not in accordance with the 
law, it allows the appeal. If it finds that the 
order of deportation was in accordance with 
the law, it then uses its discretionary power 
under Section 15 of the Immigration Appeal 
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Board Act. Under that section, if it dismisses 
an appeal, it can then stay the execution of 
the deportation order. This is done usually 
during the set period of three months, six 
months, a year, or two years, and is 
reviewed. It can be reviewed at the due date 
or before on appropriate grounds. That is 
what we call a “stayed order.” The execution 
of the deportation order is stayed. The order 
is still outstanding against the person but it 
cannot be executed; therefore; that person is 
under the Board’s jurisdiction. 
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If the discretion under Section 15 is exer- 
cised to its full extent, then the deportation 
order can be quashed. It no longer exists. In 
some cases, on appropriate grounds, the de- 
portation order is quashed and the Board di- 
rects the grant of landing to the appellant. 
This is quite rare, however, we have the 
jurisdiction to do this under Section 15. 


The Chairman: First on the list for ques- 
tioning we have Mr. Prud’homme. Then we 
have Mr. Lewis and Mr. Badanai. Mr. Pru- 
d’homme. 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Prud’homme: Madam, what happens 
when you have—how do you say “quash” in 
French? 


Miss Scott: It is “annuler”. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Once you’ve quashed a 
deportation order, what happens? 


Miss Scott: Everything is finished then. The 
order for deportation no longer exists, and 
the person is free to take the necessary steps. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: That is, to begin pro- 
ceedings again to become a landed immi- 
grant? 


Miss Scott: Yes, sometimes. Or sometimes, 
he is already a landed immigrant, and if the 
order is quashed, he remains a_ landed 
immigrant. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Now, under the Immi- 
gration Act, what does the Appeal Board give 
as a definition of “humanitarian reasons’? 


Miss Scott: We shall avoid giving a defini- 
tion, because that would impose too great a 
limit. . 


Mr. Prud’homme: Yes, I agree. 


Miss Scott: ...on the jurisdiction. We feel 
it isn’t wise to give a definition. Each case is 
judged on its own merits. 
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Mr. Prud’homme: To date, have you had to 
make decisions with regard to American 
Armed Forces deserters? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: Have any deportation 
orders been made? 


Miss Scott: Yes. But, a member of the Unit- 


ed States Armed Forces is not subject to a 
_ deportation order because he is a deserter. 


Mr. Prud’homme: All right. 


Miss Scott: He may be expelled under the 
Immigration Act. 


Mr. Prud‘homme: How many judges are 


there at present on the Appeal Board? 


' Miss Scott: Eight. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Since how long? I be- 


_ lieve there has been one resignation? 


Miss Scott: Yes. One resignation. 


Mr. Prud‘homme: When did this resigna- 
tion take place? 


Miss Scott: On the 18th of April of this 
year. 


Mr. Prud‘homme: Of this year? It was Mr. 


Geoffroy, I think? 
| ' Miss Scott: It was Mr. Geoffroy. 


Mr. Prud’homme: And he has not yet been 
replaced? 


Miss Scott: No, not yet. 


Mr. Prud'homme: There have to be three 
judges to sit and hear a case? 


Miss Scott: Three judges, yes. A quorum is 


three. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Is it possible to sit every- 
where in Canada or only in Ottawa? 


Miss Scott: In theory, everywhere. But it is 
impossible even with nine judges. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Do you think it would be 
wise to have appeal boards all over Canada, 
in the big cities, rather than centralizing 
everything? There is a board in Montreal, is 
there not? 


Miss Scott: Yes, and in Ottawa. But I think 
‘i would be preferable to divide the country 
nto three regions. 


. 
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Mr. Prud’‘homme; 
regions be? 


What would these 


Miss Scott: The three main ports of entry: 
Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: While keeping Ottawa, or 
not necessarily so? 


Miss Scott: Not necessarily. We might keep 
the head office here. But we needn’t have a 
court here. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Where would you prefer 
to sit? 


Mr. Loiselle: In Montreal. 
Mr. Prud’homme: And you Miss Scott? 


Miss Scott: Montreal, yes, but I like all 
three. 
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Mr. Prud’homme: Thank you. I hope that 
the Appeal Board will always remain as it 
has been until now, ie. as humane as possi- 
ble, because it has to deal with human beings. 

I think that up until now the Appeal 
Board—in the cases that I’ve had dealings 
with—has been very humanitarian and wise. 
And I trust this will continue. 


Miss Scott: Thank you, sir, and I trust that 
will be the case too. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Prud- 


*homme. Mr. Lewis. 


[English] 

Mr. Lewis: Miss Scott, I have two or three 
things I would like to discuss with you, if I 
may. The first is this idea of regional offices or 
regional ports, which appeals to me as it does 
to you. Would that be likely to create a prob- 
lem as to the uniformity of the principles 
applied in your appeals? 


Miss Scott: I hope not, Mr. Lewis. I have 
made plans to avoid this as much as possible. 


Mr. Lewis: What are those plans? 


Miss Scott: As you point out, one must 
maintain the homegeneity of the Board as a 
whole, not as three boards. First, there is 
exchange of reasons for judgment. We do this 
now with Montreal. Reasons or internal 
memoranda, where no formal reasons are 
requested are exchanged between Ottawa and 
Montreal. I frequently travel to Montreal and 
sit there. This would be my plan if the 
regional boards were set up. The chairman 
would travel on a regular basis. We would 
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exchange members where possible. If we had 
enough members, we would exchange mem- 
bers from time to time from one region to 
another on a temporary basis. The reasons for 
judgment would be sent around. Everybody 
would read them, and my original idea was a 
meeting of the whole Board every month, 
although this may not be necessary or feasi- 
ble, but at least once every two months. 


Mr. Lewis: Suppose you have a regional 
board and a new point or a new set of cir- 
cumstances arises. In your plans, would there 
be any machinery for the entire Board to 
consider this and arrive at a policy decision? 


Miss Scott: Yes. That could quite easily be 
done. If the case permitted, it could be held 
until the next meeting of the whole Board, or 
it could be discussed by telephone. One can 
get little loudspeakers attached to the tele- 
phones, and I propose to do this so that we 
can have a board meeting with the three 
regional boards in different places. 


Mr. Lewis: Right. I was anxious about that 
because it seems to me that if you have 
three boards sitting in three different places, 
you could easily develop different sets of 
jurisprudence. 


Miss Scott: 
costs. 


Mr. Lewis; That is what I would hope. 
However, to do this you would need more 
than nine members. 


This must be avoided at all 


Miss Scotts 
members. 


We need a minimum of 17 


. Mr. Lewis: Has this been presented as a 
request to the Minister yet? 


Miss Scoit: Yes, it has. But it requires an 
amendment to the Act. 


Mr. Lewis: I see. 


Miss Scott: At least three sections will have 
to be amended. 


‘Mr. Lewis: Why 17? 


Miss Scott: Because of the volume of ap- 
peals. There would be one full panel at pres- 
ent-day figures, one full panel of three peo- 
ple plus a spare obviously, in Montreal. There 
would be two panels in Toronto plus relief 
members. which would be nine in Toronto, 
and three for the moment in Vancouver. That 
is why I say minimum, because if the number 
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of appeals rises as rapidly as it has over the 
last year, four members might be required. 
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Mr. Lewis: To elaborate the point Mr. 
Prud@’homme was making, I suppose you need 
an extra panel so that the panel which has 
heard a case can have time to consider it... 


Miss Scott: That is right. 


Mr. Lewis: 
entire work. 


... without holding up the 


Miss Scott: This is the problem we have 
now. We really have not enough members 
even the way we are constituted at the 
moment. If we have time we do it, but I 
think that every judge requires time to think 
as well as conduct the business of the court. 


Mr. Lewis: It helps. 
Miss Scott: It helps. 


Mr. Lewis: Miss Scott, I am concerned, asI — 
am sure other members of the Committee are, ] 
with the point system under Schedule A of 7 
the Regulations and the fact that much of it is 
necessarily subjective. Some of it is not: the 
education and training is a fairly objective 
affair; the number of years, you get the num- ~ 
ber of points; age is fairly objective. But | 
personal assessment is obviously subjective. | 

In one case I had, Miss Scott, a young 
fellow who was born in the United States, i 
and whose parents were born in the United — 
States, went back several generations, when i 
he came before the first examining officer he F 
was given four out of five for his language. ~ 
He had no other language than English. I | 
asked the special inquiry officer whether the 
examiner who was rating the man as to his © 
literary capacity was a professor of English. : 
This man was re-assessed at my request and ~ 
was given the full five. I am citing this exam- — 
ple because one would think in the case of a ' 
person who has had no other language than 
English or no other language than French, © 
that he would be given the full marks. This is’ 
his language, he commands it. Even there % 
there was a subjective reaction by the exam- 
iner who said, for some reason that I do not 
know, “His English is not good enough for me ~ 
so I am going to give him four and not five.” — 

As I understand the present interpretation — 
by the Board of its duties and jurisdiction, — 
and correct me if I am wrong or tell me I am — 


right, you do not feel that you have the juris-' 
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diction to put your judgment in place of the 
judgment of the examining officer. 


Miss Scott: The Board has held that, but 
one of the cases where that has been held is 
under appeal to the Supreme Court. I believe 
they are waiting for the filing of the appeal 
books. It may come on this session; I do not 
know. 


Mr. Lewis: Whatever may be the result of 
this appeal, of which I had heard, why do 
you reach that conclusion in law, if you do 
not mind explaining it to me. 


Miss Scott: Because of the wording in the 
Immigration Act and the Regulations, more 
particularly the Regulations. They use the 
words “in the opinion of’. In Section 34(f) of 
the Regulations. : 


Mr. Lewis: It says “in the opinion of— 


Miss Scott: It says “in the opinion of the 
Immigration Officer’. There is a great deal of 
law on that, that a higher court unless you 
can show bias or something like this, cannot 
substitute its opinion for an opinion reached 
on reasonable grounds. That is the end. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I know a good bit about 
the law and that is why I am raising the 
question. 


Before I ask you whether or not you would 
agree we should suggest the act be amended 
in a certain way, what is the effect of Section 
11 of the Act that sets you up, that tells you 
that you can listen to any ground of appeal 
whether a question of law or fact, or of 
mixed law and fact, if you do not look at the 
facts? 


Miss Scott: In this case, the Immigration 
Act or the Regulations using the wording “in 
the opinion of” are binding on the Board. The 
words “in the opinion of” have been inter- 
preted by many, many courts including the 
Supreme Court. We are bound by the com- 
mon law, as well as by our own acts. We are 
bound by the Immigration Act as modified to 
some degree by Section 15 of our Act. 
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Mr. Lewis: I appreciate that and I am not 
in the least being critical of the decisions you 
have made. I am just trying to understand 


_ the act that sets you up. I think you are likely 


to get a pretty favourable hearing from the 
Supreme Court of Canada on the basis of the 


law unless we change the jurisprudence in 


some way. In my experience before the Board 
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I find myself rather frustrated as to Section 
11 of the Act because you do not feel yourself 
free to look at the facts. You simply say, if it 
is an appeal from a deportation order, “Was 
this deportation order made lawfully?” And 
in most cases it is. So, you say you cannot 
allow the appeal and you do not really look at 
the facts. So that, Section 11 of the Act set- 
ting you up does not, in fact, operate, does it? 


Miss Scott: Only in those assessment cases 
because of the wording in the Regulations. 


Mr. Lewis: What other facts... 


Miss Scott: You may have an appeal that 
has nothing to do with assessment. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes. Are they very many out of 
the total? 


Miss Scott: It seems to me, and I am rely- 
ing on my memory now, there are more 
appeals on assessments now because, of 
course, hon-immigrants who come in legally 
as non-immigrants and apply here in Canada 
become landed immigrants. There must be 
hundreds of thousands of them. The number 
of appeals is rising. We have many other 
types of facts to deal with such as ship deser- 
ters and non-immigrants who have over- 
stayed their time and so on. 


Mr. Lewis: What we have now, Miss Scott, 
it seems to me as I have watched it—and it 
seems to me that this cannot be desirable—is 
that the first immigration officer assesses the 
applicant and that assessment stands, because 
a special inquiry officer takes the same posi- 
tion as your Board takes. 


Miss Scoit: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: He takes the position that he 
cannot interfere with the opinion of the offi- 
cer. Then you take the same position as the 
special inquiry officer, so that, in effect, the 
result of this is that an officer who may or 
may not be very highly qualified generally— 
he may be very qualified as an officer of the 
Immigration Department but he may not 
have any industrial, psychological or other 
training that would be required for the 
assessment of some of these points—is doing 
his job, I am sure, in perfect good faith and 
honesty and without bias and all the rest of 
that, or at least without apparent bias—hbias I 
suppose we all have to some extent—and his 
word is the law on the assessment of the 
applicant. This is now the situation. 
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Miss Scott: Unless the person contesting the 
assessment, who has the burden of proof, can 
show that he was manifestly wrong. The way 
the law stands now, yes, your statement is 
right. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, if it is possible to say that 
there was bias or that he was manifestly 
wrong, it is the first person who examines the 
applicant, and as far as the assessment is 
concerned that is it and no one else interferes 
with it. 


Miss Scott: So I understand, yes. 


Mr. Lewis: So in the major part of the 
inquiry process relating to an applicant this 
one man governs, and to me that seems 
regrettable. Is there any reason that the law 
should not give your Appeal Board some 
authority in that area? 


Miss Scott: I think that is a matter for the 
House of Commons. It is not for me to say. I 
think this is something that the government 
in its policy may see fit to change. 


Mr. Lewis: I appreciate your position, but I 
do not think you need to hesitate if from your 
experience you have an opinion on this point. 


Miss Scoit: I do not think it would be 
appropriate for me to express an opinion at a 
meeting of this kind, Mr. Lewis. As the chief 
justice of a court I am bound to administer 
the law as it stands. If Parliament sees fit to 
change it, that is fine. 


Mr. Lewis: I appreciate that, Miss Scott. It 
is true that in a sense you are a court but in 
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another sense you are also a policy-making 
board. 


Miss Scott: No, by statute, we are a superi- 
or court of record. That is written right into 
the Act. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, I know. Let me ask the 
question this way. Would it create difficulties 
for the Board if either Section 15 or some 
other relevant section were amended to give 
the Appeal Board jurisdiction to consider the 
question of assessment and to have the au- 
thority to use its judgment in place of the 
judgment of the examining officer? If the 
regulations and the Act were amended, would 


that create very great difficulties for the 
Board? 
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Miss Scott: I would not worry about the 
difficulties, Mr. Lewis. We have adjusted to 
many difficulties so far and I think if the law 
is the law, a court will adjust to it. It must 
administer the law, difficult or easy. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not being frivolous but, 
for example, do you feel that you would not 
have enough opportunity to observe the 
applicant in order to make an assessment in 
the way that the officer has done. This is 
what I have in mind. Or do you think in 
practical terms that it is possible, assuming 
that the applicant presents the necessary evi- 
dence, presents himself, and so on, for the 
Board to look at the assessment of the appli- 
cant and overrule the examining officer if in 
its opinion the evidence justifies so doing? 
This is the point I... 


Miss Scott: Of course, it depends on how 
the assessment is done, and in strict fact I 
have no real idea how they do the assessment. 
If you read Schedule A, which is what the 
assessing officer follows, you will see that it is 
not as subjective as it appears. 


Mr. Lewis: From my experience I would 
say it is even more subjective than it appears 
in writing, Miss Scott. 


Miss Scott: Perhaps you know more about 
it than I do. 


Mr. Lewis: I do not know. Do you see any 
difficulty in that? You see, if one makes a 
suggestion to the Minister he may well be 
sympathetic to the idea, but I would like to 
be certain that it is not a wild suggestion. Is 
there any reason you could not devise rules 
so the applicant could present himself to you 
together with all the necessary evidence so 
that any body, one or more, could make an 
assessment under the items cited in Schedule 
A? 


Miss Scott: Whether a court of appeal is an 
appropriate tribunal to do that kind of thing 
is something that one would have to think 
about. 


Mr. Lewis: How else do you think an 
assessment by one person could be subjected 
to scrutiny by somebody else if in this case it 
is not the court of appeal? 


Miss Scott: Perhaps you could have a 
review tribunal. It is an administrative act 
assessment, you know. 


Mr. Lewis: Pardon? 
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Miss Scott: Assessment is an administrative 
act. 


Mr. Lewis: I will not enter into a legal 
argument with you. Miss Scott, is that defi- 
nite, is that absolute? The man is certainly 
deciding the interests and perhaps the rights 
of a person by applying certain norms, and 
does that not carry some judicial character? 
Is it purely administrative if I am the appli- 
cant and this one man decides my interests 
and possibly my rights. Does that not contain 
some judicial character? Is_ it entirely 
administrative? 


Miss Scott: It is an interesting legal point. 


Mr. Lewis: But aside from the legal point, 
Miss Seott—and I am almost finished since 
you feel, probably with reason, inhibited 
from expressing a clear view on this—I am 
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very concerned about the power that is given 
to one man to make these assessments. Let 
me give you an example, if I may, to see if I 
cannot stimulate you into assisting us on the 
basis of the experience of the Board. I had a 
case where the first examining officer gave a 
young fellow, who looked to me like a soft- 
spoken, decent, young man, five points under 
personal assessment and I just could not 
understand it. I said to the Special Inquiry 
Officer, ‘““Here he is, he is before you”. The 
Special Inquiry Officer said, “I cannot put my 
opinion in place of the officer’s. I cannot say 
anything about it”. As I knew your Board 
would not do anything about it I said, ‘“‘Per- 
haps you can have him reassessed by some- 
body else”. So, he did and the other fellow 
gave him eight points. That is a tremendous 
proportional increase, from five to eight. One 
fellow found him almost twice as good, as far 
as his personal assessment is concerned, as 
the other. There have been many cases like 
that. 

I know of a case where a person was 
assessed at one point in Canada and received 
35 points. The exact same person applied at 
another point in Canada and was reassessed 
and received 70 points. This is a fact. I think 
these instances prove the extent to which the 
assessment is purely subjective or, if not 
purely, is largely subjective. It seems to me 
undesirable to have that situation and leave it 
in its final form in the hands of one man. In 
order to be fair to the applicant we have 'to 
find some way of having that man’s judgment 
tested by somebody else. 
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Miss Scott: Is this not more appropriate 
with respect to the internal workings of the 
Department of Immigration, which has noth- 
ing to do with the Board? 


Mr. Lewis: You think, therefore, that some 
form of review should take place before it 
reaches the Board rather than at the Board 
level? 


Miss Scott: I am not expressing any opinion 
at all. It is up to Parliament to discuss this, 
but I think it is something that would be 
more appropriately discussed with the officers 
of the Immigration Department than with me. 


Mr. Lewis: I think I appreciate that. Thank 
you very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Lewis. Mr. 
Alexander. 


Mr. Alexander: Perhaps Miss Scott still has 
in mind the case that we just handled in the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission. There 
was a big hang-up of the judges in that mat- 
ter and I do not think she would care to put 
herself in the same position, Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Lewis: I was not trying to put her in 
that position. I thought there might be some- 
thing you could help us with on the basis of 
the Board’s experience, but I entirely 
appreciate your reasons for not wanting to 
express a view on that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Dumont? 


[Interpretation] 


Mr. Dumont: If you will allow me, Mr. 
Chairman, this definitely has to do with the 
Standing Orders. 

I have another Committee to go to, 
Agriculture. If my information is right, there 
are only two Committees today. As there are 
members who are on two Committees, and as 
we are not the Holy Ghost and as we cannot 
sit at two places at the same time, I wonder 
whether we couldn’t see to it that the two 
Committees not be held at the same time? I 
have to withdraw to go to the other Commit- 
tee, since both Committees are meeting at 9:30 
am. This is a problem, and in order to 
encourage a sound, democratic operation, we 
wish to point out the usefulness of studying 
the problem. 


The Chairman: I’m sorry: if you have ques- 
tions to put, this morning, to Miss Scott, you 
could speak after Mr. Knowles. 


Mr. Dumont: Thank you. I would have 
liked to attend the whole sitting, but I have 
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to go to the Committee on Agriculture. I was 
merely asking about that. For instance, the 
Committee on Agriculture could have met at 
3:30 p.m. So, I was wondering whether some 
arrangement couldn’t be made between the 
Chairmen, especially when there are only two 
Committees. 


The Chairman: Yes, I understand. But it is 
very difficult. 


Mr. Dumont: Thank you. 


[English] 
The Chairman: Mr. Knowles is next. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. I would first of all, from 
personal experience, like to compliment the 
Appeal Board on the humane and compas- 
sionate way in which you conduct your hear- 
ings and say how much you put persons who 
come before your Board at ease. I saw you in 
action on one or two occasions. 

I was wondering, and this is for informa- 
tion only, if your Appeal Board hears appeals 
of immigrants who have been refused admis- 
sion to Canada as visitors or landed immi- 
grants. They are in their own land, have made 
application to come and have been turned 
down. Do you hear appeals in _ this 
connection? 


Miss Scott: No, Mr. Knowles, we have no 
jurisdiction. 

You are directing your mind to somebody 
who has never been in Canada? 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): That is 
right. 


Miss Scott: No. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): If they 
have made application to come and they have 
been turned down for one reason or another, 
is there any recourse? 


Miss Scoti: If they have a relative here 
who is a Canadian citizen... 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Yes. 


Miss Scott: ... and they are close relatives, 
that Canadian citizen residing in this country 
can appeal. That is a sponsorship appeal. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Right. 


Miss Scott: But a person applying as an 
independent applicant outside the country 
who is not here and never has been here, has 
no appeal. 
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Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): But the 
relatives living in Canada have the right to 
appeal to find out why or whether there is 
any other action that can be taken to bring 
their relatives out. 


Miss Scott: Yes, but the persons who can 
appeal at the moment are quite restricted by 
Order in Council. The relevant section is Sec- 
tion 17 of the Immigration Appeal Board 
Act. By Order in Council the only persons at 
the moment who can appeal are Canadian 
citizens in respect of close relatives. That 
would be direct ascendents or descendents. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): Yes. 


The Chairman: Miss Scott also has the 
figures of how many cases were heard in this 
category. 


Miss Scott: We have one_ sponsorship 
appeal pending out of a total of 752 for 1969, 
and we have heard about four out of the total 
number. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman I have a supple- 
mentary. You said “Canadian citizen” Does it 
have to be a citizen or can it be a Canadian 
resident? 


Miss Scott: Citizen. This is by Order in 
Council. 


Mr. Lewis: By Order in Council they must 
be a citizen. 


Miss Scott: They must be a citizen. 


Mr. Knowles (Norfolk-Haldimand): That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Miss Scott. 


The Chairman: Next is Mr. Badanai. 


Mr. Badanai: Miss Scott, since the inception 
of the Board about two years ago what have 
been the more prevalent reasons for rejecting 
applicants? 


Miss Scott: I cannot answer that. 
Mr. Badanai: You cannot. 


Miss Scott: No. Each case is decided on its 
merits. 


Mr. Badanai: In other words there are vari- 
ous reasons, each one different from the oth- 
er, but you cannot give the prevalent ones. 


Miss Scott: No. The general reason is that 
they do not fall within the wording of Section 
15. i 
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Mr. Badanai: I realize that but there must 
be some specific reasons for rejecting the 
appeals. 


Miss Scott: They do not come within the 
specific wording of Section 15. 


Mr. Badanai: Have you ever had any appeals 
from so-called draft dodgers or deserters 
who happen to enter the country and then 
appeal against deportation? 


Miss Scott: As I explained earlier, yes, we 
have had. But they were not deported 
because they were draft dodgers or army 
deserters. 


Mr. Badanai: And were these appeals 
turned down in every case, or have you 
approved any? 


Miss Scott: Some, yes. If the merits war- 
ranted it being approved, yes. Some not. 


Mr. Badanai: I see. 
Miss Scott: There is no policy... 


Mr. Badanai: You could not give us then 
the approximate number of appeals of this 
type? 


Miss Scott: No, I donot have those statistics. 
As a matter of fact, we do not keep statis- 
tics on various grounds. 


Mr. Badanai: I understand that in reply to 
Mr. Lewis’ questions that you would not care 
to give an opinion whether some changes 
would be desirable in the Act to facilitate the 
work of the Board. In your own mind, should 
there not be some changes in the Act? 


Miss Scott: In our Act, the Immigration 
Appeal Board Act? 


Mr. Badanai: Yes. 


Miss Scott: Certainly. I think that there are 
some areas where amendments would be 
appropriate to clarify certain things, or 


administrative amendments which would 
make the administration clear. 
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Mr. Badanai: Would you care to tell the 
Committee where, in your view, changes 
should be made, and the kind of changes? 


Miss Scott: Administrative changes would 
be necessary of course if the regional board 
idea were to be approved. Then we would 
need to amend several sections of the Act to 
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embody that. As to the sections dealing with 
the jurisdiction of the Board, I think I would 
require more thought and more experience 
before I cared to go on record. 


Mr. Badanai: I appreciate that. Of course, I 
realize your position as Chairman of the 
Board. I also realize that it is the responsibili- 
ty of Parliament to make the necessary 
changes. However, in my view, the Board 
should have the right to advise the govern- 
ment and to advise the Governor in Council 
on what changes should be desirable in the 
light of your experience and the experience 
of the Board. 


Miss Scott: Yes. 
Mr. Badanai: Do you not feel that way? 
Miss Scott: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Badanai: Where would applicants from 
areas such as Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Fort William being my constituency, have to 
appeal? For instance, would they have to go 
to Toronto or Winnipeg? 


Miss Scott: At the moment they would have 
to come to Ottawa. 


Mr. Badanai: To Ottawa from Fort William. 


Miss Scott: From Fort William. But we pay 
their way. There is a means test. If an appel- 
lant wishes to attend his appeal and is unable 
to do so financially the Board will pay the 
expenses. 


Mr. Badanai: That is what I wanted to find 
out. There are no appeal board sittings in 
Winnipeg? 


Miss Scott: No. 


Mr. Badanai: 
though? 


But there is in Toronto 


Miss Scott: No, not at the moment. 
Mr. Badanai: Just Ottawa. 
Miss Scott: Ottawa and Montreal. 


Mr. Badanai: Do you not feel that Toronto 
should be one of the major centres for an 
appeal board to sit? 


Miss Scott: I do but we cannot do it. It is a 
physical impossibility with nine members, 
because the volume in Toronto is too great. It 
is the biggest port of entry. 


Mr. Badanai: Has the volume of appeals 
been much greater than you anticipated? 
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Miss Scott: Well it has certainly increased 
dramatically. There was an increase of over 
200 per cent over the first four months of last 


year. 


Mr. Badanai: I appreciate that. I am really 
concerned with one phase of this immigration 
policy—the substantial decrease in the admit- 
tance of immigrants to Canada during the 
past year. I also share the concern of Mr. 
Lewis in the examiner having so much power 
in deciding whether or not a person is 
admissible. That is one of the things that 
bothers me and many others. Has your Board 
suggested that this should be changed or 
modified? 


Miss Scott: You see, under the present 
jurisdiction of the Board it has no power to 
admit anybody, except indirectly—except in a 
sponsorship appeal. 


Mr. Badanai: Yes, I appreciate that. I 
would like to see more power given to the 
Board. I realize that the Board has certain 
responsibilities. There are some excellent 
members on the Board whom I know person- 
ally. I believe they are imbued with a spirit 
of fairness and I hope that they will have an 
opportunity to do even a better job by allow- 
ing, under the terms of reference of your 
Board, more people into the country. 
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I would like to hear from the Board and 
you, as Chairman, Miss Scott. I have no criti- 
cism to offer in the discharge of your duties. 
You have been very fair, very efficient, and 
very charming, which of course adds to the 
point. Would you suggest that an enlargement 
of the Board would be desirable, say by 
appointing a Vice-Chairman to meet in vari- 
ous parts of the country to facilitate the hear- 
ing of these appeals? The appeals are very 
numerous. You pointed out there are over 
700 at present. 


Miss Scott: No, there are 574 pending. 
Mr. Badanai: Pending? 
Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Badanai: How long would it take to 
deal with such a number? 


Miss Scotti: Well, the backlog is increasing. 
The average time required between the filing 
of the appeal and the hearing is about nine 
weeks. We cannot conceivably do it any 
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quicker. That is much quicker, of course, 
than conventional courts. 


Mr. Badanai: Yes, I appreciate that. It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the Board 
should be enlarged to make it possible to 
meet in various centres across the country, 
because some of these applicants may have to 
wait months. In some instances their stay in 
the country may have expired. This would be 
rather a hardship. 


Miss Scott: This also bothers the Board, 
Mr. Badanai. 


Mr. Badanai: Yes, I understand that. 


Miss Scott: But we have done all we can 
physically do to keep things going quickly. 


Mr. Badanai: I agree. I commend you for — 
the work which you have done so far. 


Miss Scott: Without more members and a 
quite substantial increase in the membership, 
the Board cannot do what you suggest. 


Mr. Badanai: Yes. 


Miss Scott: This, of course, requires an 
amendment to the Act. 


Mr. Badanai: I appreciate it. Thank you © 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Badanai. 
Next, I have Mr. Broadbent. In order to © 
break this kind of increasing anxiety, perhaps 
someone might wish to ask when Miss Scott 
intends to put forward the recommendation 
on these various changes to permit an 
increase in the... i 


Mr. Broadbent: I was going to ask that — 
question. 


Mr. Lewis: I understood that they have © 
already presented it to the Minister. 


The Chairman: Has it been presented? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes; I asked Miss Scott and she © 
said they have already presented that. 


Miss Scott: It was presented several months 
ago. , 


Mr. Broadbent: Miss Scott, I would like to 
pursue a line of questioning which has 
already been initiated by others. This is, to 
me, a very important area of personal assess- 
ment. You raised the question of whether or > 
not this is an administrative act or a judicial 
act. With respect, there is absolutely no doubt 
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whatsoever that the immigration officer is 
performing a judicial function. If you look in 
the Act under ‘personal assessment,” what 
he is deciding about the potential immigrant 
is his adaptability, motivation, initiative, 
resourcefulness and so on. Every one of these 
categories is highly subjective. You may set 
up a stipulative definition for each of them, 
but each one will be a subjective choice on 
the part of the person who sets up the 
regulation. 
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To give a personal example, I was recently 
talking with one of the officials who makes 
such decisions and my suspicion of him is 
that he had all the sensitivity and human 
personality that a John Dillinger might have, 
had in terms of responding empathetically to 
a man whose character was perhaps a little 
different from his own. His judgment of 
adaptability, motivation and so on would dif- 
fer very significantly from my own. Now, we 
both think our own judgments are correct. 
The point is that there is a high degree of 
subjectivity. It is not only a high degree, but 
is totally subjective, whether or not one be- 
gins with a set of definitions. That is why I 
think that I would like to pursue the notion 
of establishing a type of tribunal which would 
be different from yours, and yet not within the 
Department. What do you think of having 
another tribunal which would deal exclusive- 
ly with appeals based on, say, the personal 
assessment section, in terms of practical 
feasibility? 


Miss Scott: Again I think that is a problem 
for the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, or the Minister. 


Mr. Broadbent: No, I do not think it is at 
all. 


Miss Scott: Surely it is not up to our Court 
of Appeal to tell the government and the 
Minister what they should do in that area. 


Mr. Broadbent: Well, let me get at it this 
way. What percentage of cases now come 
before you in which you find yourself unable 
to really change the opinion, because you are 
bound, owing to your interpretation of the 
law, not to change the personal assessment 
section? Do you have any idea of those that 
have already come before you and are 
primarily concerned with this kind of 
_ problem? 
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Miss Scott: Mr. Helie reminds me that 
there are not really very many. There are a 
lot under Regulation 34. A great many of 
those occur because the individual has taken 
employment or has applied too late. This falls 
under other sections. Of course, in those 
situations, they are never assessed. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, and you would not 
have had too many because lawyers would 
know that you cannot deal with that now. 
Could this be the reason? Therefore, they 
would not come to your Board because... 


Miss Scoti: If they decide not to come 
before the Board for that reason, I do not 
think it is a particularly valid one, because 
there is the Board’s discretion under Section 
15 in an appropriate case. We might have to 
dismiss the appeal from law on the grounds 
that there was nothing manifestly wrong in 
the assessment and that no bias was proven. 
However, there still might be grounds under 
Section 15 to give discretionary relief to the 
person concerned. 


Mr. Broadbent: Please excuse my ignorance 
on that point. If a case were presented, you 
said earlier that you cannot change the points. 
Is that right? 


Miss Scott: That is correct. 


Mr. Broadbent: But if a case were present- 
ed and evidence was brought before you 
which suggested—to give an example of a 
man I know who made such an assessment— 
that his own judgment sometimes was highly 
distorted, then do you have the legal authori- 
ty, tO 


Miss Scoti: If it can be shown that his 
judgment was so highly distorted as to 
amount to bias, yes. 


Mr. Broadbent: This leads into another 
question. As I understand it, you do not pub- 
lish your decisions, do you? 


Miss Scott: Yes, they will be available at 
the start of next month. They are now in the 
hands of the Queen’s Printer. There are about 
125 decisions which are considered reportable. 


Mr. Broadbeni: When you appeared before 
our Committee last fall, you said that you did 
not. 


Miss Scott: It was always our intention to 
publish, but at that time we were rather 
bogged down with the main business of the 
Board. At the present time there will be 
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mainly legal decisions, but some of these will 
have the further decision under Section 15 in 
them. It is only on dismissed and not on 
allowed appeals in which there is a discussion 
under Section 15. 


Mr. Broadbeni: Referring to the difficulty 
in terms of jurisprudence of having different 
boards set up in different places in the 
country, would not that difficulty which was 
earlier raised by Mr. Lewis be substantially 
obviated if your decisions are published? 


Miss Scott: Not every decision will be pub- 
lished. Mr. Broadbent. 


Mr. Broadbent: 
decision? 


Miss Scott: We would be flooded with them. 
By now, there must be 1,500 decisions. Not all 
of these are of any particular consequence, 
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Why not publish every 


except to the persons concerned. 


Mr. Broadbent: Would it not be a good idea 
to publish, at least in terms of the importance 
of a citizen knowing the law in advance? 
Would it be such a large enterprise to have 
available to every lawyer anywhere in the 
country, a Statistic, showing that “X” deci- 
sion was made about “Y” kind of case? Would 
this not be a very important thing to have 
made available? 


Miss Scoti: It would be exceedingly unusu- 
al. No court publishes all of its decisions. It 
would be a colossal job for one thing. It 
would not be particularly necessary or 
appropriate. 


Mr. Lewis: May I ask a supplementary? I 
gather you would publish all reasons in cases 
where reasons were useful? 


Miss Scott: And also where there were legal 
precedents. 


Mr. Lewis: Where a legal precedent is 
involved you would publish, but you would 
not publish decisions where you simply say 
yes or no? 


Miss Scott: Or if it is what we call a 
straight section 15 decision, where there is no 
question about the legality of the order and 
the appeal is dimissed. That is discretionary; 
it is not a precedent. So it is really pointless 
to publish. 


Mr. Lewis: Because every case will be dealt 
with on its facts. 
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Miss Scott: That is right. The discretionary 
decisions are not published, as such. But the 
full judgment is published in a case which we 
consider sets a legal precedent. 


Mr. Broadbent: What about the case where 
you go against the judgment of an immigra- 
tion officer, where bias, in some sense, has 
been shown? 


Miss Scott: That would be a legal decision. 
We would allow the appeal. 


Mr. Broadbent: And would you publish in 
that instance? 


Miss Scott; Yes that would certainly be a 
precedent. 


Mr. Broadbent; Have you had such a 
situation? 


Miss Scoit: Not to my knowledge, no. I 
have never had before me a case in which 
bias was even sought to be proved. 


Mr. Broadbent: Is_ that 
extraordinary? 


not. rather 


Miss Scott: The vice-chairman may have 
had some but I have had no personal know- 
ledge of any. I think I would know if I had 
had one. 


Mr. Broadbent: Because in terms of the law 
I take it it would be extremely difficult to 
prove? 


Miss Scott: Bias is very hard to prove. 


Mr. Broadbent: Now if we as legislators 
wanted to deal in some appropriate way with 
this problem we would have to find some way 
of getting around the personal bias question 
by setting up some other kind of tribunal? 


I will leave it at that. 
The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Mr. Chairman, in a some- 
what different context I will begin by follow- 
ing up a point which Mr. Knowles raised. Is 
there any way at present, Miss Scott, where- 
by cases involving people outside the geo- 
graphical borders of Canada can be consid- 
ered by your Appeal Board? 


Miss Scott: Persons who have come across 
the American Border, for some reason are 
ordered deported—it is easier and better for 
them to return home. They can come back on 
an order of the Board, occasionally. We quite 
often issue these orders. In fact, they are 
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almost automatic, on an application being 
filed. Very seldom do the people come—but 
they can come—for the hearing of their 
appeal. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes. 
Miss Scott: But that is the only case. 


Mr. Lewis: Can the appeal be launched 
while they are here. 


Miss Scott: The appeal is launched while 
| they are here. They have been physically in 
the country—at a border point. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Would their launching of 
an appeal involve their having had a stay of 
_ some length in Canada? 


_ Miss Scott: No, they launch it immediately. 
They are ordered deported after an inquiry, 
on a further examination, and they are given 
the appeal forms by the special inquiry offic- 
er. They file the appeal right then and there. 
That protects their appeal—the minute they 
serve that on him. Then it is up to them. If 
they have somewhere to go, the border officer 
sometimes permits them to come in, pending 
the hearing of the appeal. More often than 
not, I suspect, they go back. But they can 
come back across the border from the United 

_ States only for the hearing of their appeal. 


_ Mr. MacGuigan: The cases I primarily have 
in mind are those in which a person outside 

is seeking to enter Canada and might be 
denied entry at a Canadian border point. I 
suppose you could say he is in Canada, but 
there certainly would be no deportation order 
against him? 
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Miss Scott: He has to be deported. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Does there have to be an 
order of deportation. 


Miss Scoit: Yes. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Even if he walks across 
the Ambassador Bridge? 


Miss Scott: Unless he walks back before he 
is examined he would have to be deported. 


Mr. MacGuigan: If he is physically in the 
country atall... 


Miss Scott: If he is physically in the coun- 
try and is ordered deported on any grounds 
he can appeal right then and there. 
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Mr. MacGuigan: I understand. 
Mr. Lewis: If he leaves voluntarily. 
Miss Scott: If he leaves voluntarily, surely. 


Mr. Lewis: If he does not leave voluntarily 
he has to be deported. He can say, “I will not 
go.” 


Mr. MacGuigan: How quickly is the order 
of deportation made against him in those 
circumstances? 


Miss Scott: As quickly as possible; it is in 
the Immigration Act. i 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes, but in terms of days, 
or minutes? 


Miss Scoit: I can only talk from examining 
files that have come before us. In general 
there is not a very long delay. At ports of 
entry it is usually immediate—a day, or a 
couple of days, after. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Would the person be per- 
mitted to stay at a hotel in the meantime, or 
would he have to stand there? 


Miss Scott: Whether or not he is detained is 
at the discretion of the special inquiry officer. 
He may be permitted to enter, to a specific. 
address, and report himself. 


_ Mr. MacGuigan: But at least he would not 
be compelled to stand at the border point for 
the intervening period? 


Miss Scott: No; I do not think he is kept 
standing for hours on end. 


Mr. MacGuigan: This is not a right which 
accrues in any way to people from other 
countries? This example might apply to an 
American deserter who was turned down at 
the border and refused to leave. He might in 
this way get this case before you. 


There are also those who, it may be 
alleged, have been convicted of crimes of 
moral turpitude in, say, a European country. 
I would hazard the guess that the determina- 
tion of what is a crime of moral turpitude is a 
somewhat delicate one in some cases. Is there 
any way by which such a person could get his 
case before you? 


Miss Scott: If he is physically in the coun- 
try and is found by the special inquiry officer 
to have committed a crime involving moral 
turpitude he has an instant right of appeal. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes. But there is no way 
in which he can have a case of that kind 
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brought before you by applying as an immi- 
grant from a European country? 


Mr. Lewis: Unless he is sponsored. 


Miss Scott: Unless he is sponsored; or 
unless he has the price of a ticket and comes 
to Canada and applies again. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Do you know of any coun- 
try that has facilities enabling people who are 
not physically in that country to make... 


Miss Scott: There is no country that I know 
of that has the facilities we have, whereby a 
person coming into this country and ordered 
deported on any grounds has an absolute right 
of appeal. 


Mr. MacGuigan: I suppose I am suggesting 
something even broader than that. Because 
instead of just travelling around Canada he 
might well be travelling around the world. . 


Miss Scott: What a nice thought! 


Mr. MacGuigan: I think this is an area in 
which some consideration might be given to 
allowing a more comprehensive right of 
appeal to others who are seeking admission. 

I also wanted to raise the point about the 
review in the first instance. I believe this is 
by the Department itself before matters come 
to you. After an individual immigration 
officer has made his decision there is a 
departmental review. I am not clear whether 
this is a fact-finding review or is of a judicial 
character. 


Miss Scott: 
deport? 


Do you mean a decision to 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes, a decision to deport, 
for example. 


Miss Scotti: No; what happens is that an 
immigration officer makes a report—or it may 
be anybody; it depends whether they come 
under Section 23, or Section 19—but a pre- 
liminary report is made. Then a special inqui- 
ry officer holds the inquiry under the Immi- 
gration Act, and he can only do one of two 
things—either deport or allow to remain. If 
he deports, he issues the order of deportation 
immediately, and the person appeals immedi- 
ately; under our present rules he must appeal 
within 24 hours. The inquiry officer then loses 
jurisdiction. The Board has jurisdiction. 
There is no further review. It is out of the 
hands of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The person falls within the 
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jurisdiction of the Board. There is no review 
that I know of within the Department. 


Mr. Broadbent: Miss Scott, may I ask a 
supplementary? Is the potential immigrant in 
this case immediately informed that he has 
the right to appeal? 


Miss Scott: Yes. Usually this is right in the 
record. They are particularly careful about 
that. Indded, they must do it under the inqui- 
ries regulations. 
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Mr. Lewis: And they do it right away? - 


Miss Scott: Yes; and we have a small pam- 
phlet in about eight languages, some copies of 
which I sent you, I think. These are given to 
the persons concerned to assist them. 


Mr. Lewis: I have one supplementary 
which should clear it up. Once an order of 
deportation is issued then the jurisdiction 
leaves the Department and comes to you. 


Miss Scotti: No, the 
perfected. 


once appeal is 


Mr. Lewis: As well, yes. 
Miss Scott: Filled in and filed. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, but there could be a 
review by the Department before the order of 
deportation. 


Miss Scott: Yes, it is still within the depart- 
mental jurisdiction then. 


Mr. Lewis: You can get the Minister pre- 
sumably to overrule the initial examiner 
before the order of deportation is issued. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Have you considered the 
advisability of setting up a second level of 
appeal within your own court. That is, rather 
than having a court which is divided into a 
number of geographical divisions, as I gather 
you were suggesting earlier, having that as a 
first appeal and having a higher appeal board 
in Ottawa with jurisdiction over all of these 
local appeal boards. This is like the tradition- 
al legal way of higher courts keeping control 
over what happens in the lower courts and 
would not involve the same necessity of the 
chairmen going on circuit routes. 


Miss Scoti: We have under our present 
legislation no power to do that. 


Mr. MacGuigan: No, but you are making 
suggestions for changes in your present legis- 
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lation. I am asking if you have thought of 
making this change? Do you think the volume 
of business does not yet warrant taking this 
larger step? 


Miss Scoti: I do not think I could answer 
that. One thing to bear in mind though is that 
the appellants now have considerable rights. 
They have the right of appeal. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes. 


Miss Scott: Which is an enormous right 
compared to the situation in other countries 
or as it was here years ago. 


Mr. MacGuigan: I am not suggesting this 
only from the viewpoint of the appellant, I 
am also suggesting it from the viewpoint of 
your own method of administration. This 
could be one way in which you would keep 
control through a central court, through a 
higher court, of the regional courts. 


Miss Scott: It is certainly an interesting 
suggestion, Mr. MacGuigan. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Finally, I want to come to 
the question of the humanitarian area. You 
said that all these cases are decided on their 
on own merits and it may be too early in 
your experience with the Board to be more 
specific about what standards may be evolv- 
ing to help you exercise your discretion. 


- Could you give us indications of some of the 


kinds of cases in which you found on 
humanitarian grounds that the person should 
be allowed to stay in Canada. 


Miss Scott: No, because I think it is unsuit- 
able really to indulge in hypothetical discus- 
sions. The easiest way to reach any conclu- 
sions would be to read the reasons for 
judgment. 


Mr. MacGuigan: We will have that privi- 
lege, of course, when they are finally pub- 
lished, but I had hoped for some guidance 
before that time. 

It is true that even in bodies which have 
begun with a wide discretionary power they 
normally evolve some standards of the exer- 
cise of their discretion over a certain period 
of time. This happened in the courts, for 
example, on equity and it has happened in a 
great many cases. 


Miss Scott: I think it will inevitably hap- 
pen, but it is something I would like to avoid 
because inevitably, as happened in the courts 
of equity, it narrows down your jurisdiction. 
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Mr. MacGuigan: Yes. To follow this into 
one particular area and taking a slightly dif- 
ferent tack from Mr. Broadbent, who was fol- 
lowing up the question of exploring the bias 
of an officer when someone wanted to chal- 
lenge what had happened in the point giving 
process at an earlier stage, I understood you 
to say that you had discretion on humanitari- 
an grounds to allow the person to remain 
even though legally he might not have the 
required number of points. I suppose it would 
be open to an appellant at that stage either 
directly or through his counsel to show that 
he had a good many qualifications which 
would not appear to have been taken into 
account by the examining officer; that is, a 
reasonable personal assessment of him would 
result in a very favourable assessment. In 
effect, you might indirectly remake the deci- 
sion which had been made by the examining 


officer as part of your consideration on 
humanitarian grounds. 
e 1055 


Miss Scott: Only if he falls within the vari- 
ous sections of Section 15. 


Mr. MacGuigan: What are the limitations of 
that? 


Miss Scott: Section 15, a person who is not 
a permanent resident. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes. 


Miss Scott: It refers to, that he will be 
punished, it gives the Board power to give 
special relief if the Board is reasonably 
satisfied that he will be punished for activi- 
ties of a political character or will suffer 
unusual hardship if he is returned to his 
home country, or if he is able to prove the 
existence of compassionate or humanitarian 
considerations. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes, it was the compas- 
sionate or humanitarian considerations that I 
was referring to. Suppose someone has been 
given eight points and on the basis of his 
qualifications he could reasonably have been 
given 15 by way of personal assessment. I 
suggest this would be a factor in your consid- 
eration on humanitarian grounds, would it 
not? 


Miss Scott: It depends on how you define 
the word “humanitarian.” 


Mr. MacGuigan: That is the question I am 
asking you. 
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Miss Scott: I would prefer not to answer 
that because we have avoided defining com- 
passionate and humanitarian. They are very 
wide, admittedly. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes. 


Miss Scott: I suggest they would include 
something rather more than you have 
indicated. 


Mr. MacGuigan: In addition to this fact, 
yes. 


Miss Scott: Yes, it might be a factor. 


Mr. MacGuigan: Yes, that is all I was sug- 
gesting, this might be a factor. 


Mr. Lewis: Could I ask a supplementary? 
Could I put a hypothetical question to you, 
based on a case, which you might feel you 
can answer. Suppose a person has experience 
and skill in two areas and the examiner gave 
him points on one of those areas only and he 
came before you and said, “I have been given 
points on area A, “x” points, very low points, 
but I told the examiner that I also had skill 
in area B and he ignored it.” Would that be a 
case one might argue was either an unreason- 
able action by the examiner, which no reas- 
onable person ought to take, or alternatively, 
that it fell under the humanitarian 
considerations? 


Miss Scott: In a case of that kind, I think it 
would be appropriate to argue anything that 
occurred to you. The Board has on occasion 
sent a case back for reassessment. It cannot 
change the assessment, but it might stay the 
order and send it back or adjourn the hearing 
and send it back. 


Mr. Lewis: The same way that a special 
inquiry officer could? 


Miss Scott: Yes. 
The Chairman: Mr. MacGuigan? 


* Mr. MacGuigan: Would that reassessment 
then be by the same officer or would it have 
to be by a different officer of the Department? 


Miss Scoti: The Board has put that in its 
order. We have not done it very often, but it 
has been done on appropriate grounds. 


_ The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions on those grounds? Thank you, Mr. Mac- 
Guigan. Mr. Broadbent. 


Mr. Brodbent: Yes, if I could just follow 
up one point raised by Mr. MacGuigan. You 
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indicated in your answer, Miss Scott, that 
under Section 15 you have the discretion to 
stop the deportation of an individual who 
may be sent to jail by his own country for 
political reasons. Is that correct? 


Miss Scott: Will be punished for activities 
of a political character. 


Mr. Broadbent: Will be punished, not just 
may be, but will be. Does this mean that even 
if under the point system he does not have 
his 50 points you could reach this decision? 


Miss Scott: Certainly. 


Mr. Broadbent: Then take the current 
example of deserters, where an individual 
may not have his 50 points, but clearly in 
terms of American law would be sent to jail 
when he goes home. 


Miss Scott: Is it an activity of a political 
character? This is something that requires 
proof. In other words you have the two 
elements: punishment and activities of a 
political character. 


Mr. Broadbeni: That is right. How would 
you interpret this situation? I would certainly 
see this as a political decision of a fundamen- 
tal kind. 
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Miss Scoti: This is open to the appellant to 
prove, if he can. We have had this in cases 
not relating to the American draft dodgers 
where we had expert evidence that the activi- 
ty was an activity of a political character and 
that the man was certain to be punished or 
reasonably certain to be punished. It is up to 
the appellant to prove that. He has the bur- 
den of proof; it is not up to the court to go 
nosing about finding or making up grounds. 


We often do this, as a matter of fact, particu- — 


larly with lay appellants who are alone, with 


nobody to help them. The Board does their ; 


work as well as its own. 


Mr. Broadbent: I am not sure if we are 
seeing eye to eye on the nature of what the 4 


problem here is. I am saying that a law 


whether such a law exists in the United © 


States, Canada, Czechoslovakia or wherever, 


which requires people to serve in the military — 
forces of their country is a political law, in 
my use of the term, as opposed to a law 


which forbids people from stealing. 


Miss Scott: Politics relates to the science of _ 
government, you know. The definition of the & 
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word “politics” is the science of government. 
You should know that. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, and I know there are 
many other definitions of politics, too. Right? 


Miss Scott: That is the dictionary definition. 
It is an activity relating to the science of 
government. 


Mr. Broadbeni: Right, 
change from period to period. 


but dictionaries 


Miss Scott: It is not a term of art; it is used 
in the Act as a word, which throws you back 
to the ordinary dictionary meaning. 


Mr. Broadbent: And this is how you reach 
your decisions? 


Miss Scott: We have to define the words of 
the Act giving us our jurisdiction. 


Mr. Broadbent: But you take the definition 
from a dictionary? 


Miss Scott: If it is not a term of art, in 
analysing a statute you use the dictonary 
meaning of the word. 


Mr. Broadbent: I want to be quite clear 
about this. 


Mr. Lewis: You are seeking a lecture in 
elementary law for free. 


Mr. Broadbent: With all respect, Mr. Lewis, 
as you people can say, that is not what I am 
involved in. If a man can show that he is 
going to be punished for political reasons, in 
whatever country, I take it from what you 
said before that this could be the legitimate 
grounds of an appeal. 


Miss Scott: They bring themselves right 
within Section 15. 


Mr. Broadbent: What I am interested in is, 
in fact, how you, how your court defines 
“political grounds’’. What I tried to suggest is 
one kind of distinction: a law in a country 
that forbids people from stealing is not, as I 
would use the term, a political law or a 
political offence. But if you break a law 
which says that you must serve in the armed 
forces of a country, that is, in fact, a political 
law; it is the society which decides. In other 
words, every citizen has a political obligation 
to his country. But I take it that you would 
not so define it. 


Miss Scott: I do not propose to answer that. 
But it certainly would not fall within the 
dictionary meaning of the word “political”. 
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Mr. Broadbent: It just shows the inade- 
quacy of most dictionaries; that is all. 


Mr. Lewis: May I follow it up perhaps in 
different terms, and I do it seriously. Suppose 
the appellant who was a deserter appeared 
before you and produced evidence of the fact 
that he participated in active political opposi- 
tion to the war in Viet Nam as being a wrong 
thing for his government to undertake and 
that therefore, as a citizen of the United 
States, he participated in political activity in 
opposition to that war, and as a result of that 
he opposed participating in that war. If the 
issue were put to you in those terms, with 
evidence of his political activity against his 
government’s action in the war... 


Miss Scott: And proof that he was going to 
be punished for that political activity. 


Mr. Lewis: And proof that he was going to 
be punished for that political activity in 
opposing the Viet Nam war, as distinct from 
being merely a deserter. 


Miss Scott: I think you would have a differ- 
ent situation there from the person who is 
simply evading the general law of the country 
requiring military service. 
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Mr. Lewis: That is what I thought. 


Miss Scott: The United States is by no 
means the only country that has universal 
military service. This is common to most 
countries. 


Mr. Prud’homme: If the appellant says, “If 
I am deported, the first thing that is going to 
happen to me when I get back to my country 
is five years in jail” and asks the court to 
stay in Canada on humanitarian grounds, 
what would then be the decision? Have there 
been any decisions of that kind so far? 


Miss Scott: I would have to rely on my 
memory for that and I would prefer not to. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: I would be afraid to go 
along with Mr. Broadbent. That would mean 
that any student or any organizer of any 
movement—or the case that you have in mind 
of opposition to the Viet Nam war, for 
instance—could come to Canada and say he is 
now facing a severe repression in the United 
States if he goes back. I would hesitate a 
great deal before saying that such persons 
should all be admitted to Canada. 
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I did not say I would refuse; I said I would 
hesitate. 


Mr. Broadbent: May I come in on a supple- 
mentary statement. That would not be the 
exclusive reason that you would admit him— 
at least if I were in that decision-making 
position—but that would be something that 
could not be used against him. A law which 
led to this could not be used against him but 
would count in some sense in his favour, I 
would say. 


Mr. Prud‘homme: You prefer not to an- 
swer, I suppose? You said that... 


[Interpretation | 
You don’t remember the handing down of 
decisions of that sort on that day? 


Miss Scott: No. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Might I ask you if a case 
like that would come before you, because I 
think soon we’re going to have a great many 
appeals from deserters that won’t meet the 
criteria established by the Department of 
Immigration, which will be announced this 
afternoon. They probably won’t meet the 
requirements of the Immigration Act and cer- 
tainly there will be appeals. 


Miss Scott: Yes. 


Mr. Prud’homme: They’ll have no alterna- 
tive but to ask the Board to grant them—I 
don’t like the term asylum—a landed immi- 
grant status for “humanitarian reasons”. 


Miss Scott: That would depend on the 
individual merits of each case. 


Mr. Prud’homme: That’s very interesting. 
But there will be no general rule for 
“humanitarian reasons’. Obviously because 
all cases will probably be very similar. 


Miss Scott: That may be, but... 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: Because they will lack 
certain points to qualify as landed immi- 
grants, they will have no alternative but to go 
to the Appeal Board. 


Miss Scotti: That’s right, but nonetheless 
each case will be examined on its merits. The 
Board does not have a pre-established policy. 


Mr. Prud’homme: No, I agree. In conclud- 
ing, and to come back to the question our 
colleague and friend, Mr. Lewis, raised. 


Mr. Lewis: A friend is more important than 
a colleague. 
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Mr. Prud’homme: In my case, yes. The 
Appeal Board think it is not within its pow- 
ers to review the judgment of the first Immi- 
gration Officer who decided on the allocation 
of a certain number of points. 


Miss Scott: No. 


Mr. Prud'homme: But on the other hand, in 
your final decision, you can take into account 
the fact that within the point system, the 
Board naturally sees the number of points 
granted to an immigrant... 


Miss Scotti: Yes. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: When you reach a favour- 
able decision, is the point system or the lack 
of points also taken into account? 
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Miss Scott: We consider all the facts. 


Mr. Prud’homme: All the facts are taken 
into consideration without necessarily saying 
so in the decision, because in my view, there 
is an omission here, you do not reach a 
decision... 


Miss Scott: It may be one of the factors 
contained in Section 15, perhaps because it is 
a fact, one of the facts. 


Mr. Prud‘homme: A point that has not been 
clarified, i.e. the 5 and 4 point system, why 4, 
what is it all about? It has never been 
explained here, and I think it would be wise 
to clarify this. Is the Board aware that 5 
points are given for the knowledge of a lan- 
guage when the candidate has a university 
degree, but he gets 4 points if he knows the 
language but does not have a_ university 
degree. 


Mr. Lewis: That’s rather sad, isn’t it? 


Mr. Prud’homme: I would readily agree 
with you on that. 


Mr. Lewis: If he has a university degree 
and speaks only English or French. 


Mr. Prud’homme: No, I agree with you. 


Mr. Lewis: And he reads and he speaks the 
language perfectly. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Do you want me to 
repeat that I agree with you? 
[English] 

Mr. Lewis: May I follow this up? As a 
matter of fact, the point which I was discus- 
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sing with you. Miss Scott has now been for- 
gotten, even though it was the most impor- 
tant. In Regulation 32 where the examining 
officer is given discretion, the paragraph says 
that notwithstanding that the person has not 
received the required number of points the 
examiner may still admit him—and I am 
paraphrasing—if he is convinced that the 
person would make a good Canadian. 


Miss Scoti: This would have to come from 
an applicant who is outside Canada. 


Mr. Lewis: Not inside at all? What do you 
think of the suggestion that the Appeal Board 
be given the authority and jurisdiction to 
have a similar discretion? In other words, 
you are not asked to change the assessment, 
nor to alter the number of points which was 
given to the man, but you are given discre- 
tion similar to what the examiner has outside 
Canada to say, having observed the applicant 
and having looked at all the evidence—not on 
humanitarian grounds—that despite the fact 
that the man or woman has not met the 
required number of points, it is your judg- 
ment that he or she would make a good 
adjustment in Canada, and therefore you 
could reverse the decision of the examiner. 


Miss Scott: Again, that is a matter of gov- 
ernment policy. 


Mr. Lewis: That would not create any very 
great difficulty for the Board. Aside from 
policy, and solely from the point of view of 
the Board, there is no reason why that could 
not be administered by the Board if Parlia- 
ment. gave that kind of discretion. Is that 
correct? 


Miss Scott: As I told you before, the Board 
and any court can deal with the law as it 
exists. If the law changes, the court must 
administer it, whether or not it is difficult. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not succeeding in getting 
your support for a suggestion that we make 
you the Minister. You are just too wise, Miss 
Scott. 


[Interpretation] 

Mr. Prud’homme: Madam, you said a 
moment ago that there is an increasing num- 
ber of appeals. 


Miss Scott: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Prud’homme: I’m afraid that the im- 
_ migrants we are trying to help have to suffer 
_ painful experiences. According to what I have 
noticed during the past years, I now wonder 
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that there is an abuse on the part of certain 
legal advisers who encourage people to 
appeal. Have you noticed, as Chairman, that 
there is a repetition from certain groups, I 
am referring to Montreal in particular which 
I know best. I cannot speak for Toronto. The 
legal fees are quite high and, unfortunately, 
in certain cases people are encouraged to 
appeal, although they have no chance of win- 
ning an appeal. I shall give you an example 
of what existed a few years ago. Someone 
from the Divorce Court told me about a cer- 
tain number of abuses: it is always the same 
groups, the same associations, the same peo- 
ple, the same witnesses who come to the 
Court in divorce cases. This was reported to 
me and I checked it. I think we may conclude 
that there are abuses on the part of certain 
legal advisors, not to say certain lawyers, by 
encouraging immigrants to lodge appeals by 
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saying to them: “Well, at least you will be 
able to stay 4, 5, or 6 months more in Canada 
before your case is finally heard, because I 
think your case is good, and therefore, you 
will be allowed to remain here during that 
time.” 

As a judge, have you been able to notice 
anything of this nature? 


Miss Scotti: I have not noticed that there 
were any such abuses. 


Mr. Prud’homme: But what could be the 
reason for this sudden and _ continuing 
increase? Is it... 


Miss Scott: I think it is due to publicity. I 
really can’t say though, although I believe 
that now, since a year and a half, people are 
aware that there is an independent court, that 
people have the right to appeal and that it is 
worthwhile lodging an appeal. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Does the Court prefer 
that witnesses for appellants be lawyers or is 
there any objection... 


Miss Scoit: No. 
Mr. Prud’‘homme: It does not prevent that? 


[English] 

Mr. Lewis: If I may say so, Mr. Pru- 
d’homme, there are cases, in which the per- 
son himself insists. 

I had a case, not as a lawyer, but as a 
Member of Parliament—and I do not have to 
tell you that I do not charge any fees—of a 


whether we could not come to the conclusionfellow who broke the regulations by taking 
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employment and he was ordered deported. He 
also had fewer points He came to see me 
through a friend, and I told him it was an 
absolute waste of money to appeal. The 
money concerned was his trip from Toronto 
to Ottawa and back again. However, he had a 
job and was making good money so he insist- 
ed that he wanted to take the chance. Of 
course, the appeal was lost. 

In my experience, there are many such 
cases. It is very hard to persuade them that 
they should go home and apply from there. In 
that situation, they would get additional 
points if they had a job in Canada, which he 
had. However, they are here and they insist 
that they want to go to the highest court. 


Miss Scott: They have the right of appeal. 


Mr. Lewis: Yes, and they want to go to the 
highest court. 


Miss Scoti: This is why I think the abuse 
which Mr. Prud’homme speaks of is not very 
noticeable because they have an absolute 
right of appeal and they might as well exer- 
cise it. With our wide discretionary powers 
nothing is predictable and they may bring 
something to the attention of the Board which 
would bring them under Section 15. 


Mr. Lewis: They hope, anyway. 


Miss Scoit: It is their right to try. It is only 
where there are big and difficult legal argu- 
ments that we like to have the assistance of 
a lawyer for the appellant. The Board has 
never insisted that an appellant get a lawyer. 
In fact, some of the best pleas I have heard 
are by laymen, either the appellant himself or 
a friend who came in to help him. 


Mr. Broadbent: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to go back to what I think is of more funda- 
mental importance. This is the possibility of a 
successful appeal being launched on political 
grounds. If I understood you correctly, you 
take your definition of “political grounds” 
from the dictionary definition of “politic” 
and... 


Miss Scoit: This is a standard practice in 
interpreting statutes. If the term is not 
defined in the statute so that it becomes a 
term of law... 


Mr. Broadbent: At present, it is not defined 
in the statute? 


Miss Scott: It is not at present defined in 
the Act. 
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Mr. Broadbent: I am not a lawyer, but in 
terms of international law, following the 
Nuremberg trials and statements by the 
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United Nations, have definitions not been 
given of political crimes in terms of interna- 
tional law? 


Miss Scott: There would have been in the 
Nuremberg Trials, of course. Presumably 
they would have had to. However, I do not 
know the terms of reference, you see. The 
Nuremberg Trials is hors concours law that 
would be binding on a Canadian court. They 
were under special terms of reference. 


Mr. Broadbent: As a Canadian court, which 
your body is, you do not consider internation- 
al law in this kind of question? 


Miss Scott: We could. It would be a per- 
suasive power, presumably. 


Mr. Broadbent: So a lawyer, in fact, could 
make references to international legal deci- 
sions in terms of definitions of political 
crimes? 


Miss Scott: Yes, definitely. It would be a 
persuasive influence, certainly. 


Mr. Broadbent: The American example 
does come to my mind now because it is 
something that we as Canadians are confront- — 
ed with; this whole question of deserters and 
draft dodgers. Of course, it would hold for 
Czechoslovakians and for other countries, and 
would have held for Germans who deserted 
the German army in the nineteen-thirties or 
deserters from the Italian army to take sort of 
obvious examples, in the nineteen thirties and 
forties. 

It seems to me that what has come out of 
today’s meeting is a very important question 
in terms of Canadian law. There is a possibil- 
ity to take the American draft dodgers, of 
really launching a serious legal appeal on © 
their behalf of their being susceptible to — 
criminal political punishment if they return i 
home, which in terms of my stipulated defini- — 
tion of a political crime at this point—I will 
not elaborate—I could well argue that Canadi- 
an law should so regard them. 

If this is a possibility then maybe in terms © 
of our law we should make it clear what a 
political crime consists of to aid you people in 
making your decisions, rather than having 
you rely on what I would regard to be grossly 
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inadequate dictionary definitions of such 
subjects. 


Miss Scott: Of course, one way you can do 
this is to make the various words used in 
Section 15 terms of art, so that the definition 
is spelled out right in the statute and then 
the Board would find on that. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, that is what I am get- 
ting at. 


Miss Scott: There are arguments against 
that, because you may make the jurisdiction 
narrower than you intend. 


Mr. Broadbent: Yes, but the other argu- 
ment, though, is that you rely on dictionary 
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definitions which may be much more restric- 
tive or bound in terms of time. For instance, 
“politics is the science of government”. Most 
political scientists would no longer regard 
that as an acceptable definition of politics. 
Aristotle may disagree with them. The dic- 
tionary gives us a definition which is 100 
years old or 2,000 years old and which is not 
very relevant, perhaps, to our moral require- 
ments. However, I will leave that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Broadbent. 
There are no further questioners, so this com- 
pletes our Order of Reference. This meeting 
stands adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
Thank you, Miss Scott. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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